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“To advance and maintain a mutually advantageous economic 
relationship, China and the United States should elevate 
economic engagement to a more comprehensive level.” 


US-China Economic Relations: 
The Next Stage 


JOHN FRISBIE AND MICHAEL OVERMYER 


na’s entry into the World Trade Organization in 

2001—trade and investment between the United 
States and China have dramatically expanded. None- 
theless, longstanding and increasingly pressing issues 
leave the full potential of the commercial relationship 
unfulfilled. Resolution of today’s and tomorrow's eco- 
nomic disputes, as well as guidance toward a sus- 
tained, mutually beneficial commercial relationship, 
requires a more robust bilateral engagement. 

Since China began in the late 1970s to open its 
economy to foreign investment, the commercial 
relationship has been a bridge between the two 
countries as political relations have fluctuated. 
From barely a trickle in the 1970s, two-way trade 
reached $244 billion in 2005. us foreign direct 
investment in China totaled $3 billion last year— 
nearly $52 billion cumulatively since 1979. The 
economic relationship has increased not only in 
size but also in scope and complexity as China has 
implemented economic reforms allowing interna- 
tional businesses greater access to its markets and 
as its own companies seek opportunities overseas. 

Both countries benefit from these links. Trade and 
investment with China boost Us economic growth 
by lowering prices, increasing productivity, and 
providing new export opportunities. In China, for- 
eign investment creates jobs for the country’s large 
numbers of un- and underemployed and has been a 
driving force in lifting millions out of poverty. The 
United States is also China’s top export market. 

Yet, despite many market openings and a steady 
pace of economic reform, American companies still 


È the past 30 years—and especially since Chi- 


JOHN FRISBIE is president of the US-China Business Council. 
MICHAEL OVERMYER is the councils manager of government 
affairs. 


encounter barriers in China as a result of unfin- 
ished market openings. Questions persist about 
whether US companies compete on a “level playing 
field” with Chinese competitors. Moreover, China 
still must complete core financial sector reforms to 
sustain its economic growth for the long term. 
Existing commercial dialogues have been suc- 
cessful in resolving some bilateral trade and invest- 
ment issues. But the commercial relationship has 
outgrown the mechanisms currently in place. 
Moreover, political concerns in both countries 
have arisen over the perceived negative effects of 
us-China economic ties. To advance and maintain 
a mutually advantageous economic relationship, 
China and the United States should elevate eco- 
nomic engagement to a more comprehensive level. 
Rather than just focusing on the immediate prob- 
lems of today—which is a vital process that must 
continue—the two countries should establish a 
framework to identify the future path of economic 
cooperation and provide a context within which 
commercial disputes can be addressed. 


BURGEONING TRADE 

Economic relations between China and the 
United States were essentially nonexistent in 1973 
when the us-China Business Council (at the time 
named the National Council for US-China Trade) 
was established. Today, the two countries are 
among each other's largest, most important, and 
most dynamic economic partners. 

Business contact remained limited in the first 
decade after China began in the late 1970s to open 
itself to foreign trade and investment. In 1985, us 
exports to and imports from China were each only 
approximately $3.8 billion, according to US gov- 
ernment statistics. US exports reached $12 billion 
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China’s Trade with the United States 
(in billions of dollars) 


1996 1997 
US Exports - oe 120 8 143 


` US Imports. _ 4 


‘Total’ ~ : e L-5357, : 


~ 


Percentage Change 19:3 : : 13.4 


"US Balance: §§§ -338 -395 


” Source US-China Business Council - 


by 1996 and then continued to grow to $42 billion 
by 2005. us imports from China leapt from $52 bil- 
lion in 1996 to $244 billion in 2005. China today is 
the largest source of imports for the United States 
and the fourth-largest export market for American 
companies. (If sales to Hong Kong are included, it 
is the third-largest US export market, trailing only 
Canada and Mexico.) 

Much of this explosive growth has occurred in 
the past few years. By introducing market openings 
and new investment opportunities for international 
businesses, China’s entry into the World Trade 
Organization (WTO) in December 2001 acceler- 
ated trade between China and the United States. 
US exports to China increased by 81 percent in the 
first three years after China’s WTO entry, compared 
with just 34 percent in the three years before China 
joined the WTO, according to us data. Similarly, US 
imports from China rose by 92 percent in the three 
years after China entered the wro but by just 46 
percent in the three previous years. 

Investment in China by us companies also 
developed gradually in the 1980s and then acceler- 
ated. Between 1979 and 1989, us direct investment 
in China totaled just $1.7 billion, according to the 
Chinese Ministry of Commerce. As China contin- 
ued economic reforms and opened up more sectors 
to foreign investment, US direct investment totaled 
$26 billion by 1999 and reached a cumulative $51 
billion at the end of 2005. 


FALLING BARRIERS 

The growth in the quantity of bilateral trade 
and investment has been matched by the widening 
scope and increasing sophistication of Us business 
in China. When China began to open to foreign 
investment in the late 1970s and the early 1980s, 
international companies faced hurdles in accom- 
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plishing even the most routine of business opera- 
tions. Offices of international companies in China 
could hire local employees only through state- 
owned employment agencies. China’s currency, 
the renminbi, could not be converted into other 
currencies, and China required foreign investors 
to “balance” their local and foreign currency needs 
through a combination of domestic and export sales. 
In addition, foreign companies faced high tariffs and 
a complex import licensing system that limited what 
they could import into China and how they could 
distribute those goods within China. 

Throughout the 1980s and 1990s, China 
adopted laws to establish regular processes for for- 
eign companies to enter China. The government 
developed various legal forms for the establish- 
ment of foreign-invested enterprises, but most of 
these forms came with heavy restrictions. Gradu- 
ally, international businesses were allowed to move 
beyond joint ventures and establish 100 percent 
foreign-owned companies and then other more 
flexible investment vehicles. 

Chinas membership in the wIo spurred more 
dramatic reforms. Tariff reductions, the elimination 
of import licenses and quotas, and market openings 
mandated by the wTo have profoundly affected 
China’s business environment. Of great importance 
was China's commitment to allow international 
businesses in China to import and distribute fin- 
ished goods directly, instead of doing so through a 
state-owned entity. This reform, which is just being 
implemented, is allowing international companies 
to integrate their China operations more fully into 
their global networks and giving them more con- 
trol over their supply chains. 

Another indicator of the effect of these changes 
has been a shift in foreign investment toward 100 
percent foreign-owned enterprises. For decades, 


the existence of high market-access barriers across 
many sectors and the importance of working with 
a local partner to navigate China's regulatory sys- 
-tem made joint ventures often the only vehicle for 
foreign investment. In 1989, only 10 percent of 
foreign direct investment went to create businesses 
owned entirely by foreign investors. As China 
implemented reforms and its business climate 
became more rule-based, however, the opportuni- 
ties for foreign investors to operate independent 
businesses in China grew. In 2005, more than two- 
thirds of all foreign direct investment went into 
100 percent foreign-owned enterprises, according 
to China’s Ministry of Commerce. 


UNFINISHED REFORMS 

While us-China Business Council surveys con- 
sistently show that American companies are opti- 
mistic about their business in China, they still 
confront obstacles. For example, China maintains 
explicit and implicit 
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in existing domestic banks, securities houses, and 
insurance providers. 

In many ways, financial sector liberalization 
is the core economic reform facing China. Invest- 
ment, funded by high levels of household savings 
and reinvestment by domestic enterprises, currently 
fuels much of China’s economic growth. A consid- 
erable amount of investment, however, is based on 
noncommercial criteria and flows to unproductive 
projects. Fundamental financial reforms could help 
rationalize this investment by redirecting its two 
main sources: savings and reinvestment. 

China’s high level of savings is in part a result of 
the absence of basic financial infrastructure, such 
as national pension, health insurance, or consumer 
credit systems. Pension, investment, insurance, 
and other products would reduce the need for such 
high savings and thereby make more household 
income available for consumption, creating an 
impetus for sustained economic growth. Similarly, 

Chinese companies rein- 





market-access barriers 
in a variety of industry 
sectors. Explicit barri- 
ers include tight limits 


If the US trade deficit is a problem, it is 
not just with China but is global in nature. 


vest a large proportion 
of their cash flow in new 
production facilities, 
even when confronting 





on foreign ownership 
of local financial institutions and restrictions on 
foreign investment in so-called strategic sectors. 
International companies have encountered implicit 
market-access barriers in the form of what many 
executives believe are deliberate delays in license 
approvals and other regulatory procedures. 

Although China has implemented most of the 
market openings required by the WTO, some are 
still to come. Key among these is China’s commit- 
ment to allow international banks by the end of 
2006 to open branches throughout China and offer 
local currency banking services to Chinese indi- 
viduals. International banks can currently offer 
local currency services in only a handful of China’s 
largest cities and are limited to serving Chinese 
companies, foreign companies, and foreign indi- 
viduals—not Chinese citizens. 

Although the direct effect of this market opening 
is expected to be small, primarily because only a 
handful of international banks are likely to attempt 
to build major branch networks, the increased 
competition introduced by the broader presence of 
international banks could strengthen China’s finan- 
cial sector and thereby result in broad benefits for 
China’s economy. These effects could be magnified 
by going beyond wTO commitments to allow for- 
eign financial institutions to take majority stakes 


overcapacity, because 
they lack the financial investment options that 
more developed markets provide and generally do 
not pay shareholder dividends. Foreign financial 
firms can bring great expertise in these systems 
and products. Market openings in these and other 
financial areas would therefore accelerate the mod- 
ernization of the sector. 

Ultimately, financial reforms and strengthen- 
ing the banking system will allow for removal of 
capital controls and enable China to adopt a fully 
market-driven exchange rate—a key political 
demand in Washington and a transition that Chi- 
na’s economic policy makers want to make. 

Other challenges cut across all business sectors. 
Chief among these is China's poor enforcement of 
intellectual property rights. China’s government 
has taken steps toward improving the protection of 
intellectual property, including a plan announced 
in April 2006 to require the installation of licensed 
operating software on all computers manufactured 
in China before they leave the factory. China’s 
central authorities recognize that strengthening 
intellectual property protections will bolster the 
country’s efforts to develop its own innovative 
capability. Nevertheless, foreign companies con- 
tinue to find it difficult to guard their intellectual 
property rights in China and cite this as a top prob- 
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lem affecting their operations. Improving intellec- 
tual property protection has been a key element of 
US government engagement with China since the 
1990s. These efforts have succeeded ın focusing 
the central government in Beijing on the problem, 
but enforcement throughout the country by local 
authorities remains problematic. 

The low level of government transparency in 
China is another obstacle facing international 
companies. Although China’s business regulators 
are far more open today than they were just five 
years ago, American and other foreign companies 
still often find themselves unable to comment on 
proposed rules that will affect their operations. 
Limited transparency also makes it difficult for 
observers to determine whether China's regula- 
tors are enforcing the law properly. In what may be 
a sign of progress, China’s State Council recently 


issued a proclamation requiring government agen- 
cies to publish new regulations bearing on trade in 
the Ministry of Commerce's official gazette. 

China’s efforts to develop technical standards 
also give rise to some concerns. It is natural for 
China as a large and growing economy to play a 
more central role in establishing standards in 
everything from telecommunications to television 
technologies. What worries many international 
companies is that some parts of China’s govern- 
ment seek to use standards to promote local com- 
panies and block competition. The possibility that 
China will mandate the use of unique standards 
within China also concerns companies. 

Not all of the obstacles that foreign investors 
face to expanding their business in China are the 
result of Beijings policies. For example, managers 
at international companies in China consistently 
cite challenges in retaining and attracting talented 
local managers as a top priority. China’s pool of 
well-trained managers is without doubt the largest 
it has been at any time, but the breakneck pace of 
growth of China’s economy has pushed the demand 
for these individuals well beyond the supply. 


THE TRADE DEFICIT IN CONTEXT 

Many observers assert that China’s unfair trade 
practices, including an artificially weak exchange 
rate, are the cause of the Us trade deficit with 
China. Much of this criticism of the US-China trade 
relationship, however, comes from those who look 
only at bilateral relations between the United States 
and China, ignoring the context of larger shifts in 
the global economy in which the rapid growth in 
trade and investment between the two countries 
has occurred. There is no doubt the Us trade deficit 
with China—$202 billion in 2005—is large. But 
worldwide trade and investment trends indicate 
that America’s trade deficit is increasingly global 
in nature and not caused solely by one region, let 
alone the result of specific Chinese policies. 

Many commentators point out that the us trade 
deficit with China accounted for 26 percent of the 
total us trade deficit in 2005, according to Us data. 
This figure, however, rose only modestly from 23 
percent in 1996, even though in absolute terms 
the bilateral trade deficit has seen a hefty increase. 
Meanwhile, the share of the Us trade deficit held 
by other major East Asian economies dropped over 
these same years from 42 percent to just 18 per- 
cent. This trend is the result of trade and invest- 
ment flows between China and other East Asian 
economies. Investors from Hong Kong, Japan, 


aw 


South Korea, Singapore, and Taiwan provided 
more than half of the $60 billion of foreign direct 
investment that went to China in 2005, according 
to China’s Ministry of Commerce. In 2004, these 
economies were the source of nearly 60 percent of 
foreign direct investment in China. 

These investment flows reflect the integration 
of a greater Fast Asian economy. East Asian econo- 
mies that previously supplied American consumers 
with most of their import demands are shifting or 
have already shifted much of the productive appa- 
ratus that focused on supplying the Us market to 
China. In so doing, East Asian economies have 
in effect moved to China much of their trade sur- 
pluses with the United States, as evidenced by the 
dramatic decline over the past decade in the share 
of the us trade deficit held by East Asian economies 
other than China. In fact, the growth since 2003 
in China’s exports of electronics—which have in 
recent years been one of China’s top two exports 
to the United States—has been largely a result of 
companies from other Asian economies shifting 
final assembly operations to China, according to a 
September 2005 study. What American consumers 
once bought from Japan, Taiwan, and South Korea, 
they now buy from China. 

Just as trade and investment flows between 
China and the United States must be viewed in 
the context of an integrating East Asian economy, 
the economic relationship between East Asia and 
the United States must be viewed in a global con- 
text. As US trade with an integrated East Asia has 
shifted toward China as the final assembly point, 
the share of the us trade deficit held by all of East 
Asia—including China—has declined over the past 
decade from 65 percent in 1996 to 44 percent last 
year. The rest of the world’s share of the us trade 
deficit increased correspondingly to 56 percent in 
2005. If the us trade deficit is a problem, it is not 
just with China but is global in nature. 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH 

Despite many claims to the contrary, trade and 
investment between China and the United States ben- 
efit both countries. In the United States, the increase 
in trade and investment with China that came with 
China’ entry into the WTO is predicted to boost gross 
domestic product by 0.7 percent and lower prices by 
0.8 percent by 2010, according to research by Oxford 
Economics published this January by the China Busi- 
ness Forum. This translates into an annual increase of 
$500 in real household disposable income in 2005— 
a figure projected to grow to $1,000 by 2010. 
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Many who worry about the impact of the eco- 
nomic relationship on the United States express 
concerns about the state of American manufac- 
turing and the resulting effects on employment. 
While trade and investment with China certainly 
put pressure on some segments of the US economy, 
the shift in Us employment from manufacturing to 
services has been a decades-long process and one 
that was in full swing well before China emerged 
as an international economic factor. 

Moreover, the increase in trade and investment 
with China since it joined the wro has made some 
us manufacturers more competitive by making 
available high-quality components at low prices 
and by encouraging them to increase their pro- 
ductivity to compete on a global stage. In fact, 
these trends will by 2010 increase Us manufactur- 
ers’ annual growth in productivity by 0.3 percent, 
according to Oxford Economics. The United States 
remains the world’s largest manufacturer, respon- 
sible for 20 percent of global manufacturing out- 
put—about the same proportion as 10 years ago. 
Although growing rapidly, China’s share of global 
manufacturing output is just 8 percent. 

Nevertheless, the expansion of trade with China 
since 2001 has affected American manufacturing 
employment. Oxford Economics estimates that 
this expansion will have contributed to the loss of 
500,000 manufacturing jobs by 2010. While clearly 
significant to those directly affected, this number 
must be viewed in context: over the past year, the 
American economy on average created 4.8 million 
and shed 4.5 million jobs each month. Moreover, 
the dynamism of the US economy generally ensures 
that positions lost in the manufacturing sector are 
replaced by new ones in the service sector. Gov- 
ernment policies should focus on keeping the 
American economy competitive and facilitating the 
transition for those affected by these shifts. 

In China, though the data are less detailed, the 
positive effects of trade and investment are even 
more evident. At the broadest level, China’s eco- 
nomic growth, spurred by reforms that began in 
the 1980s and continue to this day, is on its own 
responsible for 75 percent of the reduction in global 
poverty that has occurred in the past two decades, 
according to the World Bank. China’s middle class, 
nonexistent 30 years ago, is large and growing 
quickly. China’s National Bureau of Statistics put the 
middle class at 75 million in 2005 and predicted it 
would expand to 170 million by 2010. i 

International trade and investment are impor- 
tant causes of this growing prosperity. Not only 
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do international companies employ millions of 
Chinese individuals who would otherwise be con- 
tributing less than their full productivity to the 
country’s economy; international businesses also 
help keep China committed to the market policies 
that have led to its stunning growth. 


POLITICAL GRUMBLINGS 

Based on legitimate concerns as well as on mis- 
understandings and exaggerations, some political 
figures in both countries have expressed discontent 
with aspects of the economic relationship between 
China and the United States. A mistaken belief that 
the relationship with China is on its own causing the 
mounting US trade deficit and the loss of large num- 
bers of jobs drives much of the political concern in 
the United States. On top of this consternation is a 
belief that somehow China does not “play fair.” 

Foremost among the aggravations for the past 
several years has been China’s exchange rate policy. 
Critics say China deliber- 
ately “manipulates” the 
value of the renminbi in 
order to boost its exports. 
The issue is brought to 
the fore every six months 
when the us Treasury 
Department releases its 
report on international exchange rates and identi- 
fies countries that manipulate their currencies. The 
most recent report, released in May, was criticized 
because Treasury again refrained from labeling 
China a “currency manipulator.” A bill introduced 
by us Senators Charles Schumer, a Democrat from 
New York, and Lindsey Graham, a Republican 
from South Carolina, would impose tariffs of 27.5 
percent on all imports from China unless Beijing 
revalues its currency by a similar amount. Many 
analysts believe this legislative cudgel would be 
counterproductive: China is unlikely to respond to 
such a heavy-handed threat, while Us consumers 
would in effect be hit by a 27.5 percent tax. 

Moreover, most analysts agree that the effect of 
China’s exchange rate policy on the us trade bal- 
ance is overstated. Any production that becomes 
unprofitable in China because of an exchange rate 
appreciation is likely to move back to other Asian 
economies rather than to the United States. Bei- 
jing should nonetheless more quickly allow its 
exchange rate to fluctuate in response to trade and 
capital flows. Ultimately, China needs to adopt the 
banking and financial reforms discussed earlier to 
move to a fully market-determined exchange rate. 








What American consumers once bought 
from Japan, Taiwan, and South Korea, 
they now buy from China. 


Chinese investment in the United States has 
also elicited political responses. Most prominent 
was the explosion of dissent on Capitol Hill when 
China National Offshore Oil Corporation (CNOOC) 
proposed to buy the oil company Unocal in the 
summer of 2005. The House of Representatives 
approved a proposal to block the deal. Although 
this did not become law, Congress would likely 
have approved a measure to prevent the transac- 
tion had CNOOC not withdrawn its bid. Chinese 
computer manufacturer Lenovo's purchase of IBM's 
personal computer business raised minimal con- 
cerns at the time of the transaction in early 2005, 
yet lawmakers recently forced the State Department 
to abandon plans to use computers that it intended 
to purchase from Lenovo (though built in former 
IBM facilities in North Carolina and Mexico) on its 
classified network. 

These incidents, which legislators perceive to 
have potentially grave national security conse- 
quences, have prompted 
Congress to consider 
revising the procedure 
by which the govern- 
ment reviews foreign 
investment in the United 








States. The attempt by 
Dubai Ports World to 
acquire the rights to operate certain US port termi- 
nals earlier this year accelerated these moves. Many 
economists and business leaders are concerned 
that some of the new proposals, if implemented, 
will chill the investment climate while doing little 
to address legitimate security concerns. 

Although political skepticism of the us-China 
economic relationship is more pronounced in the 
United States, it exists in China, too. This has been 
most evident recently in reported opposition to for- 
eign investment in some sectors. In recent months, 
some Chinese officials and commentators have crit- 
icized decisions by China’s main domestic banks 
to sell minority stakes to foreign ınvestors, saying 
that domestic investors should be given privileges 
and that foreign banks were allowed to purchase 
their shares at too low a price. Some analysts have 
speculated that these complaints have stalled plans 
advanced by some of China’s economic officials to 
open the financial sector further to foreign com- 
petition. Similarly, China’s State Council in June 
issued rules printed in state-owned business media 
that capital equipment manufacturers cannot sell 
stakes to foreign investors without government 
approval—a move that may pose challenges for the 


bid by us-based Carlyle Group for China’s Xugong 
Group Construction Machinery Company. 
Whether these incidents are isolated or are part 
of a trend presaging a broader reexamination of 
the role of foreign investment in China remains 
unclear. While it is certain that some quarters in 
China’s officialdom would advocate greater con- 
trol over foreign investment in key domestic com- 
panies, it is equally clear that others would not. 
Indeed, Prime Minister Wen Jiabao said after the 
March 2006 meeting of China’s National People’s 
Congress that the country should “consistently 
and unswervingly press ahead with reform and 
opening up.” A June article in the official People’ 
Daily newspaper strongly endorsed this view. 


A NEW FRAMEWORK? 

The ramifications of these political concerns 
on economic links should not be exaggerated, but 
they cannot be ignored. The best way to address 
these concerns is to lay out a path for progress on 
the difficult and fundamental commercial issues 
that remain unresolved. Maintenance of a success- 
ful economic relationship requires high-level com- 
mitment in both countries to do just that. 

Recent bilateral exchanges have produced the 
more measured results anticipated by sober ana- 
lysts. In April, US President George W. Bush and 
Chinese President Hu Jintao affirmed their com- 
mitment to advance “win-win” solutions to com- 
mercial concerns. Earlier that month, US and 
Chinese trade officials met in Washington for the 
Joint Commission on Commerce and Trade, which 
serves as the principal venue for bilateral trade 
negotiations. The 2006 meeting resulted in incre- 
mental steps forward on many of the issues that 
continue to hinder American companies in China. 
A separate dialogue, the US-China Joint Economic 
Committee, last occurred in October 2005, in Bei- 
jing. At that meeting, then-Secretary of the Trea- 
sury John Snow urged’ China to implement broad 
financial sector reforms. 

While these and other smaller forums have over 
time resolved some of the frictions that arise in the 
economic relationship, they are mainly reactive— 
seeking to resolve the market access hurdles that 
American businesses report to US trade officials. In 
addition, lasting for only one day and occurring 
only once each year, these meetings are too limited 
and too infrequent to tackle the full range of trade 
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and investment issues that are a natural result of 
the tremendous growth in the commercial relation- 
ship that has occurred since these channels were 
established. These discussions are vital, but some- 
thing more is needed. 

Officials from the United States and China 
should establish a comprehensive framework lay- 
ing out common economic objectives to help guide 
the development of the commercial relationship 
between what will soon be the two largest econo- 
mies in the world. Disputes and issues could then 
be tackled within this framework, without threaten- 
ing to derail this critical economic relationship. In 
many ways, such a framework could be considered 
a commercial and economic version of the dialogue 
on strategic issues established by former Us Deputy 
Secretary of State Robert Zoellick and Chinese Dep- 
uty Minister of Foreign Affairs Dai Bingguo. 

A comprehensive framework would aid Us and 
Chinese policy makers to better understand each 
other’s economic agendas. This, no doubt, would 
help them see how the two economies complement 
each other and where proactive steps are needed to 
ease friction. Reforming and strengthening China’s 
financial sector with the assistance of international 
companies is a clear example of a mutually advan- 
tageous project on which such a dialogue could 
focus. With China’s global economic impact grow- 
ing quickly, many of China’s economic policies that 
will be of most interest to the United States are in 
time likely to be unrelated to the market access 
barriers that the current bilateral framework is 
structured to address. 

The new framework must also address the con- 
cerns of China as well as those of the United States. 
While Washington should not offer concessions to 
secure China’s commitment to implement its inter- 
national or bilateral obligations, it would be wise 
to highlight for China the benefits of its continu- 
ing embrace of an open economy. These should 
include a greater role in international economic 
policy making and, when China meets the criteria 
established in us law, recognition by Washington 
as a market economy, a move that would change 
the way China is treated in trade remedy actions 
and also carry important symbolism. By establish- 
ing such a framework, China and the United States 
would create the means to sustain and expand the 
substantial benefits both countries enjoy from their 
economic relationship in the decades to come. W 
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Driven to Protest: China’s Rural Unrest 
LIANJIANG LI 


day the Chinese countryside has become 
noticeably less stable. One indicator is that 
the number of “collective incidents”—a 
euphemism for popular protests—has jumped ten- 
fold in the past dozen years, from 8,706 in 1993 to 
87,000 in 2005, with about 40 percent occurring in 
the countryside. The number of people involved in 
such incidents also grew at a similar pace, from about 
700,000 in 1993 to as many as 5 million in 2005. At 
the same time, large protests and the crackdowns that 
often ensue have become much more violent. Recent 
bloodshed in Guangdong and Hebei over insufficient 
compensation for valuable farmland is only the tip 
of an iceberg. Although no national data on casual- 
ties are available, scholarly research suggests a grim 
picture. In 2004, for instance, a research team at the 
Chinese Academy of Social Sciences found that hun- 
dreds of farmers were injured, 3 killed, and over 160 
arrested in 87 clashes that year between farmers and 
police over land appropriation. 

Political unrest in some parts of the countryside is 
no longer a distant danger, though few would argue 
that a political crisis is imminent. Chinese authori- 
ties, who almost always downplay political chal- 
lenges, publicly admit that popular protests have 
become a major destabilizing factor. In 2004, the 
minister of public security acknowledged that “col- 
lective incidents” had become a prominent problem 
that threatened social stability. And just last year 
Prime Minister Wen Jiabao sternly warned local offi- 
cials to avoid “historic blunders” when dealing with 
compensation for land seizures, hinting that such 
mistakes could drive peasants toward rebellion. 

Research by the Chinese Academy of Social Sci- 
ences shows that land expropriation is now the 
most volatile issue in the countryside, particularly 
in coastal areas. Other issues near the top of the list 
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of villager grievances are rampant cadre corruption, 
rigged village elections, government violence against 
protesting villagers, and, until recently, thanks to the 
gradual abolition of agricultural taxes that began in 
2004, excessive local taxation and the use of vio- 
lence to collect taxes and fees. A 2003-2005 sur- 
vey by this author of 1,314 rural petitioners from 
28 Chinese provinces confirmed the wide range of 
peasant discontent, also noting grievances such as 
pollution of farmland and drinking water, illegal 
mining, and vote buying by the newly rich. 

A closer look at these complaints suggests an 
interesting pattern. Chinese villagers have numer- 
ous grievances, some of which arise out of central 
policies—for example, Beijings birth control policy, 
a household registration system that still bars free 
migration to cities, and systematic discrimination 
against rural dwellers in education, medical care, 
and social welfare. Overall, however, rural protests 
have thus far been directed almost exclusively at 
local authorities, especially county and township 
governments. Protesters often accuse local officials 
of violating central policies or state laws that are 
designed to protect them. Moreover, they demand 
that the government respect their lawful rights and 
interests, which have been laid out in central poli- 
cies or state laws. 


THE VILLAGERS’ DILEMMA 

If Chinese villagers are generally not proactively 
demanding new rights, why do they resort to dis- 
ruptive protests and even, sometimes, violence? 
The authorities frequently accuse protesters of 
lacking “legal consciousness.” Zhou Yongkang, the 
public security minister, argues that a main reason 
the number of “collective incidents” has exploded 
is that “people’s consciousness of their lawful 
rights and interests has grown fast but their legal 
consciousness remains low.” According to Zhou, 
because of this gap between high rights conscious- 
ness and low legal consciousness, ordinary citizens 
do not express their views and make their claims 


through lawful procedures but instead “rashly take 
excessively radical actions to apply pressure on the 
party and government in [an] attempt to achieve 
reasonable objectives through illegal means.” Plau- 
sible as this might sound, this puts the cart before 
the horse. With few exceptions, Chinese villagers 
resort to disruptive protests only after they have 
exhausted all lawful procedures. 

Chinese villagers have employed, usually with- 
out success, at least six lawful methods to defend 
their rights and interests in the past two decades. 
Most commonly, they petition. This typically 
involves visiting a government office to submit a 
letter of complaint against specified officials or a 
government. The Chinese constitution grants citi- 
zens a right to lodge complaints against officials 
who violate the law or neglect their duties. But this 
constitutional right is severely limited in practice. 
The State Councils Regulation Concerning Letters 
and Visits allows people 
to petition as a group, but 
does not allow them to 
send more than five repre- 
sentatives at once. It also 
allows petitioners to appeal 
to higher levels if they are 
unsatisfied with a ruling, 
but it requires that they petition level by level, 
while in effect allowing a government to take as 
much time as it would like to make a ruling. (In 
2005 the councils regulation was revised to further 
restrict the right to petition by allowing petitioners 
to visit no more than three levels of government.) 

Restrictions like these often place villagers in 
a dilemma. If they pursue their claims strictly in 
accordance with the law, their likelihood of win- 
ning is slim because they cannot apply sufficient 
pressure on their foes. If they wish to be effective, 
they have to work around or brush against the law 
by, for example, sending multiple teams of repre- 
sentatives, bypassing levels of government, going 
to Beijing en masse, or camping out in a govern- 
ment compound and refusing to leave until a griev- 
ance is redressed. 

Other than petitioning, Chinese villagers have 
also tried to make their voices heard by staging 
mass demonstrations. Here they find themselves 
in a similar predicament. The constitution grants 
Chinese citizens freedom of assembly, of proces- 
sion, and of demonstration. These freedoms, how- 
ever, exist almost exclusively on paper. The 1989 
Law on Assembly, Procession, and Demonstra- 
tion requires that all demonstrators obtain police 





Land expropriation is now the most 
volatile issue in the countryside, 
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approval in advance. But the police rarely grant 
such a permit. A group of petitioners from Hunan, 
for instance, applied to the Beijing City Public 
Security Bureau in 2003 to hold a peaceful demon- 
stration in Tiananmen Square. The application, in 
the words of a cosigner, was “like a clay ox enter- 
ing the sea”—never to be heard from again. The 
petitioners went ahead with the demonstration, 
only to be rounded up immediately by the police 
as soon as they knelt down in front of the Monu- 
ment to the People’s Heroes. 

A third lawful procedure through which Chi- 
na’s rural residents have sought redress against 
abusive or negligent local officials is administra- 
tive lawsuits. The Administrative Litigation Law 
allows Chinese citizens to sue local governments 
for unlawful administrative acts. But this legal 
right is limited in important ways. There are a 
number of restrictions on whom villagers can sue. 
They cannot sue any party 
committee or secretary, for 
example, because the party 
is not subject to admin- 
istrative litigation—even 
though the party and gov- 
ernment are often diffi- 
cult to disentangle. Local 
authorities sometimes try to use this overlap and 
the partys immunity to deflect lawsuits. 

Villagers, moreover, can sue only for specific 
misdeeds, not “abstract” decisions. And party 
committees may issue internal orders forbidding 
courts to accept suits on sensitive matters. Even 
when such prohibitions do not exist, a local court 
will often consult the party committee and govern- 
ment at the same level before it accepts litigation 
on a hot-button issue. 

When villagers have managed to get cases into 
court, officials may intervene directly in the legal 
proceedings, employ unlawful means to induce 
plaintiffs to drop an action, or apply pressure on the 
judge who presides over a case. Even when villagers 
emerge victorious from the courtroom, it does not 
mean their grievances will be redressed. Rulings for 
plaintiffs sometimes go unexecuted when local gov- 
ernments either ignore or subvert them. 

In some cases where villagers prevail and the ver- 
dict is duly executed, their gains are soon lost when 
officials retaliate. A survey of rural petitioners who 
went all the way to Beijing produced a suggestive 
finding. Of 450 complainants from 28 provinces 
who had filed administrative lawsuits, 32 percent 
said the court rejected their cases, 63 percent said 
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that the court did not rule according to law, and 6 
percent said they won the suits but the rulings were 
never enforced. 


HOLLOW RIGHTS 

A fourth legal maneuver available to Chinese 
peasants is the right to reject unlawful fees imposed 
by local governments. In 1985 the central govern- 
ment granted villagers the right to reject financial 
demands that were not authorized by township 
people’s congresses. The right was then reaffirmed 
in‘a 1991 State Council ruling and in the Agri- 
culture Law, which was passed by the National 
People’s Congress in 1993. Can Chinese villagers 
effectively exercise this right? Often they cannot 
because neither the 1991 regulation nor the 1993 
law says anything about the procedure through 
which villagers may reject illicit impositions. 

The right to reject illegal fees, significant as 
it is, amounts only to an individual, on-the-spot 
right to dodge exces- 





for peasants to legally establish an organization for 
the purpose of defending their rights and interests 
against government infringement. 

The regulation requires that all organizations 
register at a local civil affairs bureau. To register, 
however, an organization must find a government 
department as its “professional supervisory unit” 
(yewu zhuguan danwei). Of course, it is usually 
impossible for villagers who wish to restrain gov- 
ernment power to find such a unit in the same 
level of government they wish to charge with mis- 
conduct. In the words of a villager from Anhui who 
established a “peasant society for rights defense” 
without going through the formal registration pro- 
cedure: “Where can we find such a unit? Nobody 
will accept us. If I want to find such a government 
department, I will have to beg the relevant officials. 
They will tell me: we can be your supervisory unit 
if you listen to us, pay all required fees, and do not 
engage in any excessive activities. Even if we find 

a supervisory unit, 








sive extraction if one 
can. It is not a right 
to actively resist a 
tax collector when he 
or she knocks down 
your door, let alone 
a license to engage in 
proactive prevention. Put another way, by granting 
this right the central government only allowed vil- 
lagers to flee a fire that is coming their way. But it 
does not condone stomping out fires, or preventing 
them from starting in the first place. This is why 
local officials often feel free to ignore this right. 

Local officials may even go so far as to employ 
coercion and explicit violence against those who 
insist on their rights. According to interviews con- 
ducted by Wang Xingfu, a well-known petitioner 
from Yiyang county, Henan province, over 200 
villagers were badly beaten during a “strike-hard” 
campaign against “tax-resisters” in 2002. None 
of the victims owed any state tax, and they were 
beaten simply because they refused to pay illicit 
local fees. 

If villagers can rarely defend their rights and 
interests alone, can they instead organize and nego- 
tiate with local governments over issues such as 
taxation and fees? By law they may. In practice they 
seldom can. The Chinese constitution grants all citi- 
zens freedom of association. Yet such freedom does 
not mean much, because the State Councils Regula- 
tion Concerning Registration and Management of 
Civil Organizations makes it virtually impossible 





Rural protests have thus far been directed 
almost exclusively at local authorities, 
especially county and township governments. 








the civil affairs bureau 
will find a reason not 
to register us. If we 
go to the civil affairs 
bureau, they will say, 
it is a good thing, but 
we cannot register the 
organization for you because there is no precedent 
and there is no relevant regulation in the law.” 


FIXED ELECTIONS 

Finally, because Chinese villagers have found 
defending their rights and interests by themselves 
difficult, perhaps a better alternative is the election 
of their own political representatives through local 
elections. But here again, the door appears to be 
open yet in fact is barely cracked. Chinese villagers 
have three occasions to vote. The first allows them 
to elect the director and members of villagers’ com- 
mittees, which have a responsibility to “convey 
residents’ opinions and demands and make sug- 
gestions to the people’s government.” Two other 
pieces of legislation allow Chinese villagers to elect 
deputies to township and county people’s con- 
gresses, who in turn elect heads and deputy heads 
of township and county governments. 

So in theory Chinese peasants can hold admin- 
istrators at the county, township, and village levels 
accountable by voting malfeasant officials out of 
office. In fact, however, elections of township and 
county people’s congress deputies have remained 
under tight control by the Communist Party and 


government. Consequently, election of township 
and county government heads by people’s deputies 
is little more than a formality in most places. 

The exception is village elections, which have 
become freer and fairer since reasonably specific 
election procedures were laid out in the 1998 
revised Organic Law of Villagers’ Committees. In 
some places village elections have indeed improved 
the responsiveness of the village leadership and 
some elected cadres have become more assertive in 
raising objections to illicit taxes imposed by town- 
ship governments. But the power of elected villag- 
ers’ committee directors is still highly constrained 
because appointed village party secretaries remain 
by law the “leadership core” in the village. In other 
words, although a villagers’ committee director 
may be popularly elected by hundreds or over a 
thousand villagers, he or she is, according to the 
Organic Law, only a lieutenant to the village party 
secretary, who is either handpicked by the town- 
ship party committee or at best elected by several 
dozen party members in the village. 

Furthermore, township governments in many 
places have continued to manipulate village elec- 
tions to prevent independent-minded candidates 
from winning or even standing for election. Town- 
ship governments have illegally recalled or sus- 
pended many popularly elected village leaders. 
In Shandong, Sichuan, and Hunan, some village 
directors who actively led the opposition to illicit 
fees and corrupt village party secretaries have even 
been jailed or sentenced to labor education. 


OUTSIDE THE LAW 

Chinese peasants engage in disruptive protests 
or even violence not because they lack “legal 
consciousness,” but because lawful methods to 
redress their grievances generally do not work. 
They are fully aware of the risk of protest, but are, 
in the words of the Anhui villager quoted earlier, 
driven to protest, much like peasants in imperial 
China who were “forced to join the Liangshan 
Mountain rebels.” 

They petition in groups because individual peti- 
tioning or sending no more than five representa- 
tives to file a collective complaint typically takes 
them nowhere. They bypass lower levels of govern- 
ment because officials often procrastinate in mak- 
ing a ruling and protect each other. They take to 
the streets and hold demonstrations without police 
permission because they know they will never get 
permission. They petition Beijing in large numbers 
because they have failed to find a fair arbiter below. 
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They resort to disruptive measures such as block- 
ing public transportation, besieging government 
compounds, and holding sit-ins in government 
offices because they have no other way to pursue 
their lawful claims. 

Government repression also drives villagers who 
seek to defend their rights and interests through 
lawful procedures toward confrontation and oppo- 
sition. Numerous peaceful petitioners, especially 
leaders of collective petitioning, have experienced 
harsh crackdowns over the past two decades. My 
survey conducted in 2003-2005 painted a grim por- 
trait of government repression. Of 1,314 petitioners 
from 28 provinces, many said they had been fined. 
Others had their homes ransacked or destroyed, 
their properties confiscated, or their valuables taken 
away. Some were sent to political study classes, 
which were in fact detention centers. 

Cadres had beaten a fourth of the surveyed 
petitioners. Others were detained and arrested, 
sentenced to labor education camps or pris- 
ons, or paraded through the streets and publicly 
humiliated. A large number were framed for other 
crimes—for example, wrongfully accused of theft, 
tax evasion, or violation of the birth control policy. 
Some had family members beaten by cadres, or 
experienced retaliation by thugs hired by cadres. 
All together, over 60 percent of the petitioners suf- 
fered one or more forms of local repression. 

In some places, grassroots officials have even 
used annual “strike-hard anti-crime campaigns” to 
suppress protest leaders in the name of maintain- 
ing stability and safeguarding law and order. In late 
1998 and early 1999, the Hengyang county govern- 
ment in Hunan had hundreds of protest leaders and 
their family members rounded up, many of whom 
were beaten badly, paraded through the streets like 
criminals, and even put up on makeshift stages to 
be denounced in “mass struggle meetings.” 

Yet forceful repression, either by the police or 
hired local toughs, often backfires. Large meetings 
to denounce protest leaders can, for instance, gen- 
erate even stronger popular support for “rightful 
resisters” and can inspire efforts to rescue them 
or mount large-scale protests on the subject of the 
initial grievance. 


BEIJING’S BLINDNESS 

Anxious to head off further rural unrest, Chi- 
na’s leaders have greatly stepped up their efforts 
to appease popular discontent and rein in way- 
ward local officials. In 2004, Prime Minister Wen 
pledged to abolish all agricultural taxes in five 
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years—and then followed through three years 
ahead of schedule. More recently, Beijing has 
launched a campaign to “build a new socialist 
countryside,” the centerpiece of which is a pledge 
to “give more and take less.” 

So far, however, the leadership has been empha- 
sizing making new promises rather than finding 
ways to secure better implementation of beneficial 
policies that are already on the books. Beijing does 
not seem to appreciate that, since most “collec- 
tive incidents” aim to defend rights recognized by 
the center that are being violated locally, the only 
long-term solution is to narrow the gap between 
what the central government promises and what 
local officials deliver. Or perhaps the leaders do 
understand this, but have not yet figured out how 
to make local officials do their bidding. Top-down 
measures have so far generally proved ineffective, 
and Beijing remains unwilling to ally itself with 
mistreated villagers by introducing democratic 
elections at the township or county levels. 

Instead of checking local misconduct through 
the rule of law, enlarging freedom of the press, and 
introducing local elections at higher levels, the cur- 
rent leaders have instituted one feeble campaign 
after another. They first launched a campaign to 
indoctrinate local officials with a “scientific view 
of development” and a “correct view of political 
achievement.” Then they initiated a campaign to 
“maintain the advanced nature of the party.” The 
most recent campaign has sought to educate peo- 
ple about the “eight honors and eight shames.” 
Even high-ranking central officials do not hide 
their contempt for such ineffective efforts to com- 
bat serious problems. Local officials, for their part, 
have innumerable political jokes about the “educa- 
tion” they have to endure, many of which spare no 
one and are frankly obscene. 

The Chinese leadership has failed so far to 
address the political cause of mounting protests 
in the countryside: farmers do not have the right 
to act as a legitimate interest group. Beijing has 
done little more than allow villagers to defend 


their “lawful rights and interests” individually. 
They have not responded to various proposals that 
aim to improve rural governance by empowering 
Chinese peasants—such as suggestions to open up 
the election of deputies to township and county 
people’s congresses, to introduce direct election 
of township heads, to reestablish “peasant soci- 
eties,” and to merge the petitioning system with 
the peoples’ congress system so that local people’s 
congresses may acquire more power and resources 
to supervise local governments, courts, and procu- 
rators. This latter proposal would move offices of 
letters and visits (xin fang ban) that are currently 
affiliated with the government, the judiciary, the 
police, and similar entities to the people’s congress 
so that elected peoples deputies will be in charge of 
receiving petitions. 


POLITICS BY OTHER MEANS 

It remains to be seen whether current leaders 
have the courage and wisdom to overcome the 
party’s longstanding distrust of an organized citi- 
zenry. One thing, however, is certain. Until they 
secure the right to defend themselves in organized 
groups, Chinese villagers will continue to launch 
more and more “collective incidents” to uphold 
rights that they believe they have, but which are 
not being respected by local officials. Beijing may 
wish to keep the rural population as apolitical and 
passive as possible, but it must understand that 
this is fast becoming an impossible task. 

As Chinese villagers become better educated and 
better informed about laws and policies, their “con- 
sciousness of their lawful rights and interests” will 
only continue to grow. As the income gap between 
rural residents and urban dwellers widens, rural 
residents will become increasingly aware of vari- 
ous kinds of discrimination they suffer. Some of 
them, then, will seek a political resolution of their 
problems. And if the villagers cannot find solutions 
through lawful procedures like petitioning, litiga- 
tion, group negotiation, and the ballot box, they 
will naturally turn to politics by other means. W 
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Little Emperors or Frail Pragmatists? 


China’s ’ 80ers Generation 
YUNXIANG YAN 


n September 2003, the fast food giant McDon- 
[e launched a commercial campaign fea- 
turing a new message: “I’m lovin’ it.” This 
commercial helped change McDonald's old image 
of selling cheap fast food to create instead a youth- 
ful, fashionable, even’ cool flavor. It spurred a 
, [surprising boost in sales. 
} ‘What is less known to the 
l ' public but perhaps more 
= surprising is that the 
creative ideas for this global advertisement came 
from several young Chinese who worked for the 
McDonald’s marketing | division in China. Accord- 
ing to Larry Light, the global chief marketing offi- 
cer of McDonald's, the:Chinese team took part in 
a competition for pitches from ad firms around 
the world. It came out on top with half a dozen 
ideas and was voted the most imaginative of the 
McDonald’ global network. “China just blew our 
minds. We didn’t expect that kind of expression 
and joy,” said Light. “Our expectation was for 
much more conservatism, much less individual- 
ity, and more caution.”. 

In its Chinese form, the slogan wo jiu xihuan 
(I’m lovin’ it) conveys a much stronger, imposing, 
and disaffected tone and thus sends out more effec- 
tively a me-centered message: I am simply loving 
it; who cares what you į think! Such a message, with 
the image of a hugely’ successful Taiwanese pop 
singer sitting on the hood of a red Jeep, acutely 
resonates with the life aspirations of the current 
generation of Chinese|youth who are determined 
to achieve instant individual gratification in terms 


of a pleasurable and comfortable material life. 


GLOBAL YOUTH 


First in a series - 





YUNXIANG YAN is a mofa of anthropology at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles. 
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Who are these Chinese youth? Do they think and 
act in the same ways as the so-called Generation Y 
in American society (that is, those born between 
1980 and 1995)? Chinese youth, like their coun- 
terparts in the United States, are indeed individual- 
istic fun-seekers who want to go beyond old social 
norms and create their own brave new world of 
cool. But they do so only in the sphere of private life 
and mainly through personal consumption. When 
they step into the public sphere to face serious social 
issues such as injustice, inequality, corruption, and 
entrenched political authority, they become rational 
pragmatists who carefully plan their moves toward 
well-defined goals, skillfully handle complex inter- 
personal relations, and demonstrate an early-matur- 
ing distaste for idealism. Given the social-cultural 
environment in which they are growing up, these 
young pragmatists are also fragile in both physi- 
cal and psychological terms, adding another layer 
of complexity to their collective character. It is this 
frail pragmatism that distinguishes the current gen- 
eration of Chinese youth from many of their coun- 
terparts elsewhere in the world. 


REBELS WITHOUT A CAUSE 

Using a broader notion of youth that includes 
both adolescents and young adults, China’s youth 
amounted to 560 million in 2005, with more than 
200 million of them between the ages of 15 and 
24. In the Chinese media, these youth have been 
referred to as the post-1980 generation or “the 
’80ers,” although some were born in the early 
1990s. This is China’s most dynamic demographic 
group; each year more than 20 million children 
enter adolescence. 

The ’80ers represent the first generation of Chi- 
nese youth who have no life experience of Maoist 
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socialism, who in childhood have heard adults say- 
ing that “to be rich is glorious” and talking about 
“jumping into the sea (of business),” who were 
showered by increasing supplies of commodities as 
they grew up, who witnessed the ups and downs 
of their parents’ pursuit of wealth, and, since their 
first day of schooling, who also experienced unprec- 
edented pressure to score high on various exams. 
They also constitute the first generation of youth 
who are either singletons in cities or have fewer 
siblings in the countryside, thanks to the strictly 
enforced policy of population control in the 1980s. 
While receiving more parental attention, love, and 
investments (hence their nickname, “little emper- 
ors”), they also are expected to realize the unful- 
filled dreams of their parents and make it big in an 
incredibly competitive society. 

Individualistic, free-spirited, materialistic, com- 
petitive, rebellious, Westernized, modern—these 
are among the adjectives 





Chinese youth, only 25 percent thought that 
premarital sex was improper, and more than 30 
percent considered Internet romance cool. A 2005 
investigative report by a northeast Chinese news- 
paper found that 22 of 50 high school students 
interviewed had had sex, while 42 of the group 
had dating experiences. Those who have not had 
sexual encounters by the last year in high school 
are called “pandas,” referring to their underde- 
veloped sexual desires. And the sexual revolution 
is by no means confined to urban youth. A 2001 
marriage counseling survey in Guangdong prov- 
ince showed that more than 80 percent of young 
people in rural areas had engaged in premarital 
sex, roughly the same as for urbanites. 

The rebelliousness extends beyond sex. Indeed, 
China seems to have produced its own anti- 
establishment punks—or “The New Radicals,” as 
the title of a special report in Asian Times called 

them. Han Han, a high 





the Western media have 
used most frequently to 
describe and define the 
new generation of Chi- 
nese youth. They grew up 
drinking Coke and eat- 
ing hamburgers, quickly 
developing a taste for hip-hop and watching NBA 
games. Defying parental advice, they dye their 
hair, pierce their ears, and wear trendy clothes in 
a restless pursuit of being cool. The ’80ers are well 
informed, too: a quarter of them have learned a 
foreign language (mostly English), more than 40 
percent have had 14 or more years of education, 
and they make up about 40 percent of China’s 100 
million Internet users. We also know that the cur- 
rent generation of youth, urban and rural alike, 
has grown up without much influence from com- 
munist ideology. This generation is open to new 
ideas, uninterested in party politics, and yearns for 
freedom and individuality. On these grounds, it is 
plausible to say the ’80ers in China share much in 
common with Generation Y in America. 

Like Generation Y, for example, they are sexu- 
ally active. The ’80ers have continued the sexual 
revolution that began in China among the 1970s 
generation. They have moved back their dat- 
ing experience to secondary school (some even 
earlier), have been widely exposed to pornog- 
raphy and Internet dating, and have begun to 
separate sex in dating from a commitment to mar- 
riage—hence the emergence of recreational dat- 
ing. According to a recent survey among urban 








“It is my choice to do whatever I want 
and go wherever | want” has been 
widely quoted as the ‘80ers’ motto. 





school dropout who at the 
age of 17 published a best- 
selling novel depicting 
the dark side of China’s 
exam-oriented education 
system, is considered the 
most important represen- 
tative of this group of new radicals. The fact that 
Han sold more than 2 million copies of his books 
and could afford to own five cars has made him 
the ultimate symbol of instant individual gratifica- 
tion not only for Chinese youth but for the general 
public. So much so that the Chinese media often 
praise as “individualistic” and “creative” his often 
exaggeratedly defiant and arrogant behavior. Han's 
not-so-unique proclamation that “it is my choice 
to do whatever I want and go wherever I want” has 
been widely quoted as the 80ers’ motto. 

This all-too-familiar emphasis on freedom of 
individual choice and expression among Chinese 
youth bears, however, an interesting cultural twist. 
Taking a closer look at Chun Shu, another high- 
school-dropout-turned-young-writer and the cover 
girl for the February 2004 issue of Asian Times, 
journalist Hannah Beech noticed: “Chun writes 
bluntly about her own life, but she stays away from 
the grander ideologies such as democracy, freedom, 
and equality that have often motivated her alterna- 
tive brethren in the West.” In an exchange with 
Beech, Chun explained her choice clearly: “Our 
concept of freedom is different from the West's. 
We want the physical freedom to travel where we 
want, work where we want, have the friends we 


\ 
want. But right now we can’t be so concerned with 
spiritual freedom.” 

Here emerges an important feature of the ’80ers 
in China. They seem to know clearly to what extent 
they can exercise their youthful agency seeking 
freedom and individuality and then they plan their 
activities accordingly. In general, it appears safe for 
youth to experiment and indulge themselves with 
anything that falls within the sphere of private life, 
but either as individuals or in groups they explore 
few areas in the public sphere. A noticeable excep- 
tion is the rapid growth of popular nationalism, 
in which college students in particular and urban 
youth in general have 
played a key role. It must be 
noted, however, that almost 
all anti-Japanese or anti- 
American demonstrations 
since the early 1990s have 
been organized by student 
groups officially affiliated 
with university administra- 
tions (which means they 
are government-sponsored), 
thereby proving little about 
youthful willingness to 
cross boundaries into the 
public sphere. 

Noticing this difference 
between private and pub- 
lic activities, Beech has 
described the radical Chi- 
nese youth as “dogs wearing 
electric collars that know 
just how far they can stray 
without getting shocked. 
No one’s jumping the invisible fence, because if they 
do, they might just end up in a gulag.” This insight- 
ful observation draws our attention to the self-cen- 
sorship among Chinese youth. But it also calls for 
more questions because it, like many other such 
inferences, finds too direct a link between a social 
phenomenon in China (such as the indifference and 
apathy among youth) and the conceived red terror of 
communism (such as the threat of gulag). In reality, 
the Communist Party has also undergone a transfor- 
mation during the 25 years of market reforms and 
it can no longer control everything that happens in 
Chinese society. The risk of being sent to a gulag 
has been reduced to a great extent as long as one 
does not openly challenge one-party rule—which 1s 
probably not what Han Han, Chun Shu, and other 
youth would have in mind even if they were allowed 





Stressed Out 
A student in Jilin province takes China's college entrance 
exams. A record 9.5 million took the exams this June. 
Colleges and universities will enroll 2.6 million of them. 
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to exercise their individuality in the public sphere. 
It remains questionable, therefore, whether Chinese 
youth are afraid of political repression when they 
keep to a comfort zone of material pleasures in pri- 
vate life. More likely, they are practicing a kind of 
pragmatism that usually belongs to more experi- 
enced and somewhat cynical older people. 


THE CAREFUL REALISTS 

Unlike their carefree and sometimes drifting 
counterparts in the United States, most Chinese 
teenagers and young adults are clearheaded about 
what they must do for a good life: earn high scores 
on exams, gain admission 
to a prestigious university, 
and secure a high-income 
job. China scholar Stanley 
Rosen calls this the victory 
of materialism and prag- 
matism. After combing 
through rich survey data, 
he concluded that Chinese 
youth “have become less 
reluctant to acknowledge 
openly that instrumental, 
success-oriented values 
take precedence.” In a sur- 
vey conducted by Hill and 
Knowlton in 2004, 76 per- 
cent of Chinese college stu- 
dents described themselves 
as entrepreneurial. In 2000, 
the Communist Youth 
League and the National 
Student Federation con- 
ducted a survey on youth 
aspirations among 1,800 students in southern cit- 
ies. The number one choice of these students was 
to be a billionaire; the second was to become a CEO 
of a multinational company. The students’ third- 
most popular ideal was to be a high-ranking cadre. 
In short, China’s students today are preoccupied 
with money and power—a sharp contrast with the 
youth of the 1980s, many of whom wanted to be 
China’s Einstein or Mother Teresa. It is no wonder 
that, according to numerous surveys, Bill Gates has 
emerged as the most popular role model for Chi- 
nese youth. They all know he is the most success- 
ful entrepreneur and the richest man in the world. 
Few talk about the work of the Gates Foundation. 

As pragmatists, Chinese youth pay a great deal 
of attention to—and demonstrate impressive skills 
in—cultivating networks of social relations for 
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instrumental purposes, known as guanxi in Chi- 
nese. In a 2005 survey by the National Institute of 
Youth Studies, young participants listed interper- 
sonal relations, career development, and income 
as their top three concerns, with 53 percent of 
them regarding interpersonal relations as the most 
important issue. In my own study of guanxi devel- 
opment, I have found that college students, ordi- 
nary urban youth, and young villagers alike all 
view friends as people who can offer substantial 
help. They regard a large guanxi network as the 
most important social capital one can have. The 
majority of young people I interviewed told me 
that they would be particularly careful in cultivat- 
ing and maintaining good relationships with their 
leaders or supervisors. This practice begins at a 
surprisingly early age. A kindergarten teacher told 
me that children in her work unit routinely offer 


gifts to teachers during holidays; they also compare - 


notes with peers about 
how to please their 
teachers with gifts. Fol- 
low-up interviews with 
parents on this topic 
revealed that children 
sometimes instruct their 
parents on the proper 
gifts. Gift giving to teachers 1s so common in kin- 
dergartens and primary schools that it takes con- 
siderable courage to abstain. 

The presents, of course, are offered to people who 
are considered useful, rather than loved. And behind 
this increased popularity of utilitarian networks is a 
noticeable decline in social trust. What struck me 
in my research is that even children are not exempt 
from this—which may help to explain why youth 
turn out to be the least trusting cohort in Chinese 
society. A 2002 survey in Jinan, Shandong prov- 
ince, showed that the degree of social trust is lowest 
among those under the age of 20 and highest among 
those over 50 years old In a 2006 Internet survey 
by Sina.com, 52 percent of respondents stated that 
they do not trust strangers, while 85 percent had 
personal experience of being cheated. It is surpris- 
ing that so many of the 80ers, who are supposed to 
be in the most trusting age, have such a pessimistic 
view of social trust among unrelated people. This 
can only feed their pragmatism. 


THE USEFUL CAT 

The most intriguing practice of youth pragma- 
tism occurs in the domain of political participa- 
tion. It is well known that the current generation 





lt is no wonder that according to numerous 
surveys Bill Gates has emerged as the most 
popular role model for Chinese youth. 





of Chinese youth is apolitical—indifferent toward 
both official ideology and the prospect of political 
reforms. This distinguishes them from the young 
people of the 1980s, who gathered in Tiananmen 
Square demanding democracy and political free- 
dom in 1989. Given this pervasive political apa- 
thy, one might expect that the Communist Party 
would have trouble recruiting young members— 
yet the reality is just the opposite. Official records 
of the Ministry of Education show a steady 
increase of young party members from 1990 to 
2003. In 1990, only 0.8 percent of undergradu- 
ate students were party members. By 2003, the 
percentage had climbed to 3.8 percent. The most 
impressive growth was found among graduate 
students—28 percent of them were party mem- 
bers by 2003. The fact that more than 30 percent 
of college students were applying for party mem- 
bership in 2003 shows that the Communist Party 
has no difficulty with 
recruitment. 

In the eyes of the 
’80ers, there is no con- 
tradiction between their 
political apathy and their 
keen interest in party 
membership. Political 
beliefs are useless, but party membership remains 
valuable in today’s China. Most important, it may 
help land a good job. From employers’ point of 
view, party membership may indicate, more or less, 
that a young person is not a troublemaker. Even 
joint-venture or foreign-invested companies wel- 
come students with party membership because of 
the expectation that they must know how to main- 
tain good relationships with leaders. 

Even among younger members of the ’80er 
generation—those who normally would be more 
playful and social and less preoccupied with get- 
ting ahead—we see similar trends toward dismal 
pragmatism. In 2005, the Research Center of Chi- 
nese Youth conducted a nationwide survey among 
students of primary, middle, and high schools ın 
both cities and the countryside. The results show 
that 57 percent of the students categorized their 
lives as unhappy because of the pressures of study, 
and more than 50 percent found the content of 
their textbooks boring or useless. Yet 58 percent 
of the students said they hope to earn a Ph.D., and 
42 percent considered having good test scores the 
happiest thing in their lives. (In comparison, only 
19 percent regarded “play as much as one wants” 
the happiest thing.) 


~ 


The paradox of these students having negative 
feelings about academics but aspiring to do well in 
them reveals, once again, the utilitarian pattern of 


_ thinking and behavior among Chinese youth. They 


study hard because they believe high exam scores 
are useful, not because they are interested in the 
subjects; they want to obtain a doctorate because 
it may help them gain a good job, not because they 
want to commit themselves to research and teach- 
ing. In one case reported by the media in 2002, 
a 9-year-old girl in a southern city earned more 
than a dozen certificates of qualifications, covering 
a wide range of subjects from mathematics, his- 
tory, and computer science to English and piano. 
To obtain these certificates on top of her regular 
schoolwork, she had to sacrifice all her playtime, 
including weekends. When asked why, she calmly 
told a reporter that she was working for the future 
because some certificates would help her become 
successful in the job market. Many readers were 
stunned by a 9-year-old planning for her future 
career, yet many more parents are using the girl’s 
story as a role model for:their only child. 

Indeed, it is worth noting that the pragmatism 
of Chinese youth derives mostly from the realist 
teachings and practices of Chinese adults—par- 
ents, teachers, and older members of society. It is 
not a coincidence that the dominant ideology in 
China over the past 25 years has been pragmatic in 
nature, as reflected in the popular saying that a cat 
is good only if she or he can catch mice. The roots 
of pragmatism did not originate with youth; they 
are a product of Chinese society. 


FRAGILE BODIES, TROUBLED MINDS 

This manner of learning and living is, of course, 
highly stressful. The majority of China’s youth find 
themselves constantly under pressure and anxious. 
In the 2005 nationwide survey, for example, 67 
percent of the teenagers said they always worried 
about exams, and 41 percent feared they might not 
be able to enter a prestigious university. Surveys 
among college students show that some 40 percent 
to 45 percent of youth worry about their prospects 
of finding good jobs, and a small crowd begin to 
worry about car loans and mortgage payments 
even before they graduate. Most intriguingly, some 
of the older ’80ers, who are still in their twenties, 
have shown concerns about being outdated and 
replaced by the ’90ers. 

These worries, fears, and anxiety about their 
future—along with the daily calculated efforts to 
move oneself ahead—take a serious toll on the 
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health of China’ youth, making many of them frag- 
ile physically. In a 2002 survey conducted among 
1,000 teenagers in Shanghai’s Pudong district, 21 
percent of the youth said they always felt exhausted 
because of the pressure of study and the shortage 
of playtime; 61 percent reported not having enough 
sleep. The aforementioned 2005 nationwide survey 
echoed the findings in Shanghai, showing that 66 
percent of primary school students and 77 percent 
of middle school students did not have enough 
sleep. When answering the question “what would 
you like to do if you have free time,” 53 percent of 
the teenagers chose “to have a long and good sleep.” 
One doctor reflected that some of his young patients 
were sick from sleep deprivation because they only 
spent about five hours in bed per night. Yet they 
asked the doctor to help them find a way to sleep 
even less so they could spend more time studying 
and preparing for exams. 

According to statistics from the China Psychol- 
ogy Association, more than 10 percent of Chinese 
under the age of 17 do not have sound psycho- 
logical health; psychologists identify heavy school- 
work, employment pressure, and a monotonous 
life as the major causes. The most dramatic and 
tragic indicator of these mental health problems is 
the increasingly high rate of suicide among young 
people. Recent studies reveal that an estimated 
250,000 Chinese take their own lives every year, 
which translates into a suicide rate of 2 per 10,000 
people, much higher than that in United States. 
Ranked the fifth leading cause of death among the 
general population, suicide is the major cause of 
death among China’s youth. Many more youngsters 
have attempted or thought of suicide. A 2004 sur- 
vey of 1,010 college students in the city of Wuhan, 
central China, reveals that 11 percent of the stu- 
dents had thought of committing suicide; a 2005 
survey of 200 students in a Beijing college shows 
that 30 percent of the students had the idea. 

These survey results and media reports of actual 
suicide cases send a clear signal about the sever- 
ity of mental health issues among young Chinese, 
showing how fragile and stressed these young 
pragmatists are. To give a more concrete sense 
of this problem, let me cite two stories from my 
fieldwork in Beijing in late 2003. While investigat- 
ing the social causes of child obesity, I visited the 
home of a 12-year-old girl who at the time weighed 
140 pounds and had a hard time keeping up with 
basic schoolwork. She lived in a shabby one-room 
structure in one of the poorest neighborhoods in 
the city; her parents had both been laid off from 
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state-owned enterprises. The family survived on 
a monthly basic stipend of 720 yuan (about $80) 
provided by the government to the laid-off parents. 
From this very tight budget, the parents took out 
300 yuan every month to pay for private tutoring 
classes for their daughter. As a result, the family 
could hardly afford to buy meat except for holi- 
days. Why tighten their belts for private tutoring? 
The mother told me they wanted their daughter to 
score high enough to get into a college, which, she 
insisted, was the only way that the family could lift 
itself out of poverty and a miserable life. Aware of 
her parents’ high expectations and costly invest- 
ment in her tutoring, the girl skipped all playtime, 
shortened her sleep time, and did nothing but 
study every day. Yet the girl’s exam scores contin- 
ued to drop while her body weight climbed from 
92 to 140 pounds in two years. 

The second story is similar, except that the fami- 
ly’s financial situation is slightly above the average, 
and the focus of parental attention is a handsome 
young man, age 19. At the time of my research, he 
had failed his college exam once and was enrolled 
in prep school for the next year. However, he had 
trouble making sense of anything he was reading, 
constantly hearing people uttering at his back and 
fearing something horrible was about to happen. 
He would not even dare to cross a busy street with- 
out his mother leading the way. I introduced the 
young man to a psychologist friend, who later told 
me that the teenager had been under great pres- 
sure from his parents to become a successful big 
name ever since childhood. Yet he discovered that 
he could not understand his teachers’ lectures in 
the first year of middle school and dared not let 
his parents know. At the same time, his parents 
continued to shower him with all kinds of mate- 
rial comforts, while urging him to study hard so 
that he could become rich and famous. He was at 
the point of mental collapse after failing the college 
entrance exam and had thought of killing himself 
several times. Thanks to the professional help, the 
parents eventually realized that their unreasonably 
high expectations and the pressures at home had 
damaged their son’s mental health. 

The frailty of the pragmatic ’80ers has sub- 
jected them to social criticism in both the work- 
place and public life. According to a recent report 
on the performance of newly graduated ’80ers in 
high-technology, media, and entertainment sec- 
tors, a large number of the young recruits lack self- 
discipline, are routinely late to work, and have no 
incentive once there to work hard. Although they 


are good at pleasing their bosses, they cannot take 
any criticism. This is mainly because, concluded 
the report, these self-centered youth have unre- 
alistic high expectations about their income and 
position, yet they can be easily disappointed by the 
routine work at entrance levels. The most popular 
weapon of self-protection that these young pro- 
fessionals have used, noted by a senior personnel 
manager in another media report, is to quit: “They 
will leave whenever they are unhappy about their 
workplace, they will quit whenever they encoun- 
ter a dip, and they can easily fall into depression 
and lose their direction whenever they are struck 
by difficulties.” The 80ers, interestingly, shrug off 
these criticisms, saying they all result from the fact 
that they were lonely since childhood and thus 
have become more sensitive than older people. 


EXTRA BURDENS 

Thus far, most scholarly and media attention on 
Chinese youth has focused on the young urbanites, 
especially college students. The reasons are obvi- 
ous: urban youth are more visible to the media, 
more vocal when being interviewed, and easier to 
be surveyed. More important, urban youth have 
more purchasing power, spend much more than 
their rural counterparts on commodities beyond 
daily necessities, and are more open to fashion 
trends. In short, they are better consumers. As a 
2004 “China Cool Hunt” survey report by Hill and 
Knowlton put it: “Imagine a population roughly 
the size of the Netherlands, made up of a genera- 
tion of only children. Add the words ‘newly rich, 
‘fashion-savvy, and ‘young,’ and you have just 
described China’s millions of university students. 
To tap into this lucrative market, companies must 
first discover what these students want and how 
they think.” 

This market-driven emphasis on young urban 
consumers has obscured our understanding of 
Chinese youth as a whole because rural youth 
not only constitute a larger portion of the youth 
population but also face extra economic and social 
challenges in their lives. My research in rural north 
China shows that, as a result of the flow of infor- 
mation through television and other channels of 
mass media, plus the personal experience of rural- 
urban migrants, rural youth like their counterparts 
in the cities are exposed to market values and com- 
petition. Therefore, they have essentially the same 
kinds of life aspirations. 

The dilemmas of individualism and pragmatism 
apply to rural youth as well—except that young vil- 


lagers are more vulnerable and frail because they 
are already at the bottom of the social hierarchy 
under the notorious household registration sys- 
tem. Unlike their parents or older siblings, many 
rural youth now cannot bear the harsh farm work 
at home, and many have left to seek jobs in cities. 
Like most urban youth, the young villagers want to 
make big money quickly, to be cool and fashionable, 
and to become successful so they can have a com- 
fortable life. Yet they have to endure discrimination 
and injustices, including extremely low wages, ille- 
gally long working hours, substandard living condi- 
tions, and police harassment and brutality. Because 
of the rural residency status that they were assigned 
at birth, they remain classified as migrant workers 
instead of youth even when they go to cities for 
work. Their joys and pain, losses and gains, love 
and hatred, and mental health rarely enter the sight 
of scholars and journalists. 

There are a few exceptions, but most of them 
involve tragedies. In the early 1990s, for example, 
87 rural youth, mostly 
young girls, were 
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THE SPOILED SINGLETON 
The frail, pragmatic, and selfish features of the new 
generation of youth have long been noticed and dis- 
cussed by government agencies, educators, scholars, 
and the general public, and the most common com- 
ment ıs that youngsters are simply spoiled by their 
parents and grandparents; hence the well-known 
term “spoiled singleton syndrome.” Many parents 
are worried whether these spoiled single children can 
shoulder all their responsibilities when they marry 
and have their own children, and whether they can 
fulfill the traditional obligation of supporting their 
aging parents. These concerns appear to be well justi- 
fied. Indeed, an increasing number of urban youth 
in their twenties still have to rely on their parents 
for basic living because they could not find satisfac- 
tory jobs, earning them the new label of kenlaozu, 
meaning literally “those who bite their parents [for a 
living].” Since most urban parents can resort to pen- 
sions or other social welfare programs, many have 
long given up on the young generation in this respect. 
In rural China, how- 








burned to death when 
they were trapped in 
locked factory dor- 


Political beliefs are useless, but party 
membership remains valuable in today’s China. 





ever, elderly support is 
in a much worse state. 
Aging parents still 
have to rely on their 





mitories during a 
fire. The personal let- 
ters left by these victims showed that they yearned 
for romantic love, a comfortable urban life, and a 
decent job that might bring them some respect. In 
February 2004, a 22-year-old college senior from 
the countryside named Ma Jiajue murdered four 
roommates over two days, crushing each victim’s 
head with a hammer and hiding the body in a closet 
while waiting to kill the next one. Ma’s anger—his 
roommates had accused him of cheating during a 
mahjong game—triggered this cold-blooded crime. 
He fled but was soon captured and, in June 2004, 
executed. After his death, what was said to be Ma’s 
diary appeared on the Internet. From it the public 
learned of the economic hardship, social discrimi- 
nation, and personal insults that he had endured in 
his short life, and the hatred that he had developed 
toward the privileged. Although the authenticity of 
this diary remains questionable, Ma has nevertheless 
gained sympathy and understanding posthumously. 
A play depicting his life story was performed in uni- 
versities in May 2006, bringing to tears many audi- 
ences that thought Ma was a victim as well. His case 
has provoked some in the public to consider the 
especially difficult dilemmas that rural youth face 
in today’s China. 








grown children, who, 
being more interested 
in the well-being of their own nuclear families, have 
begun to refuse to play the traditional role. 

In a sense, the catch-all diagnosis of “spoiled 
singleton syndrome” is misleading because it 
does not specify by whose standard and in what 
ways the singletons are spoiled. As the anthro- 
pologist Vanessa Fong has observed, Chinese 
parents tried their best to provide a first world 
material life for their single children in the con- 
text of a developing society, and they expect their 
children to appreciate this privilege. But, having 
been born in the 1980s and raised in a world of 
abundance—either in their own surroundings or 
through the media—the singleton children never 
feel that their material lives are excessively com- 
fortable. And even fewer feel they were spoiled. 
Only when parents realize that the children take 
their comfortable life (at least in comparison with 
the parents’ childhood) for granted do the par- 
ents complain the children are spoiled. Yet Chi- 
nese parents rarely recognize that this generation 
of teenagers and youngsters, although fed well 
and clothed fashionably, actually have sacrificed 
the carefree, purposeless, and playful part of their 
childhood and youthhood. 
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A spoiled child or youth, it might be suggested, 
should be innocent, full of dreams, and perhaps 
even idealistic because she or he has yet to learn 
the harsh side of reality. This is obviously not the 
case with the ’80ers, who are arguably the most 
industrious laborers in the world if we take full 
consideration of the time they put into work— 
schoolwork, homework, extracurricular work, 
and the unnecessary or at least premature worries 
about their adult lives. When pushing their chil- 
dren for more schoolwork or teaching them to be 
realistic and practical, few Chinese parents spoiled 
the singletons. The ’80ers are fully aware of this 
and therefore never agree that they are spoiled. 
On the contrary, many feel that they already work 
extra hard for their parents from kindergarten 
through high school and therefore need to take a 
break when they finally become full adults—by 
avoiding responsibilities and refusing to play the 
traditional role of a filial son or daughter. In other 
words, behind the spoiled singleton syndrome 
there is the unrecognized problem of a pragmatic 
and stressful childhood. 


THE TWO FACES OF YOUTH 

Putting all the pieces together, Chinese youth in 
the current generation come across as both indi- 
vidualistic fun-seekers and frail pragmatists, and 
I would argue that these are the two sides of the 
same coin. A coin, however, cannot separate its 
two sides, yet China’s youth do to a great degree. 
In the private sphere, especially when they are 
dealing with their parents and loved ones, they are 
individualistic, self-centered, conscious of rights, 
and bold in their pursuit of fun, the cool, and the 
fashionable. In the sphere of public life, on the 
other hand, they are bluntly pragmatic, choos- 
ing the safest way to maximize their exam scores, 
educational returns, income, power, and prestige. 
To reach these goals, they can be docile, patriotic, 
or aggressively competitive, depending on which 
tactic works best. This is why in almost all gov- 
ernment-sponsored surveys, young people always 
came up with the correct answers and so are 
praised for knowing their rights and wrongs. This 
is also why many of them want to join the Com- 


munist Party while few of them believe in what the 
party stands for. 

Although the two sides of the 80ers operate sep- 
arately, one in the domain of consumption and the 
other in the public sphere, they do have an impact 
on one another. The individualistic side makes the 
pragmatic youth frail because they are lonely and 
self-centered, while the pragmatic side has turned 
individualistic youth cynical and immune to spiri- 
tual inspirations. Working together, the two sides 
drive idealism out of the current generation of 
Chinese youth. This should not be a surprise. The 
"80ers as young children had already begun to race 
between mathematics class and English language 
camps, to be reminded everyday by their parents 
how much investment is placed in them, and to 
lose sleep to fears of failing the next exam. As chil- 
dren, they did not have time for dreams—and the 
pressure to succeed has grown only more intense 
since. As teenagers and young adults, they lack any 
time for idealism. 

If idealism, compassion, and naiveté are defin- 
ing features of youthhood, the ’80ers in China 
are hardly youthful. If efforts to resist and sub- 
vert the dominating ideology and symbolisms of 
the establishment are the core of youth culture, 
then China’s youth hardly have a culture of their 
own. If the seeds of social changes are to be found 
in youth, then the current generation of Chinese 
youth is the least hopeful. As frail pragmatists, 
they are too wise to be naive and idealistic and 
too cautious to cross any established boundaries 
in the public sphere. 

It is unnecessary to worry that the current gen- , 
eration will prove unable to perform as responsible 
adults: their pragmatism determines that, when 
the time comes, they will play their expected roles 
properly. But I do wonder: Without young people's 
idealism or counterculture, where are the internal 
catalysts for a society to improve itself? A whole 
generation of pragmatic youth can be a factor for 
social and political stability in the short run, but in 
the long run they could also prove a huge liability 
for innovation and replenishment because there 
will be few to raise the bar of justice and equality 
or push the envelope of social progress. a 
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very year since 1997, Congress has required so to comment on that is not to suggest that we 
Be secretary of defense to report on China's believe China is becoming an adversary, but sim- 
military—its technological development, its ply to say that that is something that has to be 
strategy, and its operational concepts. The senes of watched, and of course, that the United States is 
reports has evolved from short discussions of spe- going to continue to improve its own military capa- 
cific topics to, ostensibly, a comprehensive review bilities so that the balance in the Asian Pacific is 
of China’s military power. This year’s report, how- maintained” (emphasis added). 
ever, is not an impartial and complete assessment In February 2006, the Pentagon’s Quadrennial 
of China’s military modernization so much as it 1s Defense Review (QDR) proclaimed that the choices 
a political document attempting to justify estab- China makes will be a key factor in “determining 
lished us policy. Indeed, the report fails to include the international security environment of the 21st 
a large body of open-source information that calls century” (the “strategic crossroads” theme again). 
into question both theobjectivity and thorough- It went on to note that, “of the major and emerging 
ness of its analysis. powers, China has the greatest potential to com- 


To understand the “Annual Report to Congress: pete militarily with the United States and field dis- 
Military Power of the People’s Republic of China Tuptive military technologies that could over time 
2006” prepared by the Office of the Secretary of offset traditional Us military advantages absent US 
Defense, readers must also understand how it fits counterstrategies. . .. The outside world has little 
into recent administration policy statements. Start- knowledge of Chinese motivations and decision- 
ing in June 2005, Defense Secretary Donald Rums- making or of key capabilities supporting its mod- 
feld asked the following three questions in a speech ernization. The United States encourages China 
in Singapore: “Since no nation threatens China, to make its intentions clear and clarify its military 
one must wonder: Why this growing investment plans.” The QDR then describes the Us “hedging 
[in defense expenditures]? Why these continuing strategy.” This includes “further diversifying its 


large and expanding arms purchases? Why these basing structure,” which has focused on air and 
continuing robust deployments?” naval deployments to Guam in the Pacific. 

A month later, the 2005 Pentagon report In light of these statements, it is no surprise that 
declared China to be! facing a “strategic cross- the executive summary of this years annual report 
roads.” In August, Secretary of State Condoleezza concludes by repeating Rumsfeld's three questions 
Rice observed in an interview with The New York and states, “Absent greater transparency, inter- 


Times that “finally, there’s the question of Chinese national reactions to China’s military growth will 
military power; and yes, to many, including to me, understandably hedge against these unknowns.” A 
it looks outsized. The Chinese military moderniza- few pages later ıt expands on this thesis: “As Presi- 





tion looks outsized for its regional interests and dent Bush declared in the 2006 National Security 
SSS eS eS Strategy, the US ‘seeks to encourage China to make 
DENNIS} BLASKO, a retired Us Army lieutenant colonel, served the right strategic choices for its people, while we 


as a military intelligence officer and foreign area officer spe- Rie eee ie ; 
cializing in China. He is the author of The Chinese Army hedge agamst other possibilities.’ This strategy is not 


Today: Tradinon and Transformation for the 21st Century unique to the United States; other regional actors, 
(Routledee 2006) too, will naturally hedge against the unknown.” 
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Ironically, a hedging strategy in Asia may be 
a prudent policy for the United States to pursue 
(though not necessarily based on the straw man of 
Chinese military expansion). Unfortunately, bas- 
ing even a sound policy on faulty analysis under- 
mines the confidence that the United States seeks 
to build among its own citizens and its friends 
throughout the world. In fact, the Pentagon’s 
2006 report provides little credible new infor- 
mation to support its suppositions about China's 
lack of transparency, undeclared motivations, or 
“military expansion.” 

The 2006 report begins with this dubious logic 
chain in the executive summary: People’s Libera- 
tion Army “modernization” = “transformation” = 
“China’s military buildup” = “China’s military 
expansion.” These terms are used interchangeably 
throughout the report with no attempt to distin- 
guish what “modernization” or “transformation” 
is and what is “buildup” or “expansion.” The 
report then makes a series of unsupported claims, 
distorts much of the information it presents, and 
omits aspects of China's military development that 
do not fit its “modernization = expansion” equa- 
tion. When ambiguous evidence is encountered, 
the report assumes the direst interpretation even 
when other conclusions can be reasonably drawn. 
The Pentagon implies that any Chinese military 
modernization is unacceptable because it is equiv- 
alent to “military expansion.” 

The report presents only one conclusion (“mod- 
ernization = expansion”) and does not allow for the 
possibility of alternate analysis of the same informa- 
tion that might result in different policy options. 
This was the very shortcoming that the 9-11 Com- 
mission report pointed out as a principal cause of 
past intelligence failures, and rectifying it was one of 
the commission's primary recommendations. 


DUBIOUS LOGIC 

The People’s Liberation Army (PLA) moderniza- 
tion program has been under way for more than 25 
years, with a significant increase in pace and scope 
since about 1999. Defending a country’s sovereignty 
is a function of any government and the fact that a 
growing power like China wants to modernize its 
military is predictable. A primary tenet of PLA mod- 
ernization is building a quantitatively smaller but 
technologically more advanced force than its per- 
sonnel-heavy predecessor. At the same time, the 
PLA is transforming its force structure, doctrine, and 
military equipment to bring them into the twenty- 
first century. In this regard, the first two elements of 


the Pentagon reports equation are correct: the PLA's 
modernization is transformation. 

“Modernization” by definition means that capa- 
bilities increase, often while numbers of personnel 
and equipment decrease because of technological 
advances. Fifteen years ago, the PLA had few or 
none of many modern military capabilities, such as 
advanced air defense systems, in-flight refueling, 
airborne warning and control, long-distance heavy- 
lift aircraft, fourth-generation fighters, and modern 
main battle tanks. As it has modernized, the PLA 
has gradually acquired many of these new systems, 
giving it a range of capabilities it simply did not 
have in the past. This has resulted in a “buildup,” 
since zero plus anything is greater than zero. 

But at the same time, as new weapons have 
entered the force, older weapons have been 
retired—some going to scrap, others going to the 
reserve force. Many weapon systems have been 
decommissioned without replacements as the 
PLA has downsized its force structure since 1997. 
For example, the Pentagon’s 1998 report counted 
“approximately 70 submarines of all types”; in 
the 2006 report, the number of submarines is 55. 
While there are certainly some aspects of buildup 
in these developments, much of this is also an inte- 
gral and expected part of modernization. 

“Buildup” implies what existed before has 
increased in number. An example of China’s 
buildup is found on page 5 of the report: “China 
has 400,000 ground force personnel deployed to 
the three military regions opposite Taiwan, an 
increase of 25,000 over the last year.” The total 
number of 400,000 is, in fact, 25,000 more than 
the 375,000 cited in the 2005 Pentagon report, 
but no evidence is provided to justify any of these 
numbers to prove a “buildup.” The day the report 
was issued, I asked the secretary of defense’s office 
of public affairs how it arrived at these numbers. 
The response? “The report is as specific as the 
authors wish to be at this point.” 

The Chinese do not provide this level of detail, 
and the one reputable publication that does 
attempt to count numbers, The Military Balance, an 
annual publication of the International Institute for 
Strategic Studies (iss), has exactly the same count 
for personnel in these regions from 2003 to 2006. 
There is no open-source information to account for 
an increase in major active-duty units in the Nan- 
jing, Guangzhou, or Jinan military regions in the 
past year (and if classified data existed to support 
the claims made, ıt could be sanitized for inclu- 
sion in the report). If anything, personnel numbers 


have decreased as the PLA finished a 200,000-man 
reduction in 2005. 

Forces that did not exist 15 years ago, partic- 
ularly in the navy, air force, and strategic missile 
force, have indeed increased in number. For the 
most part, however, the ground forces have not 
undergone a buildup, though they are modern- 
izing large quantities of equipment and modify- 
ing their force structure. (A few handfuls of new 
army missile, special operations, helicopter, and 
information warfare units are the exception to the 
general rule, but this growth has taken place over 
the past decade throughout the entire country, not 
only opposite Taiwan.) 

“Military expansion,” on the other hand, implies 
an intent to move into areas previously occupied (or 
unoccupied) by others, in addition to a “buildup” of 
forces. Here the Defense Department cites a lack of 
transparency about China’ intentions as a reason to 
conclude that the PLA 1s expanding. In fact, however, 
a number of recent Chinese 
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defense white papers as far back as 1998. “China 
does not seek hegemonism, nor does it seek mili- 
tary blocs or military expansion,” the 1998 white 
paper stated. All white papers also specifically out- 
line China’s national security “goals and tasks.” 
Unfortunately, even when the Chinese use termi- 
nology that Americans should understand (as in 
the People’ Daily opinion), the Pentagon appears 
to dismiss it, treat it cynically, or question its mean- 
ing. Despite having conducted a series of high-level 
“defense consultative talks,” the Defense Depart- 
ment does not appear to have resolved this issue 
of strategic intentions. Secretary Rumsfeld's “three 
whys” were answered implicitly by the 2006 Pen- 
tagon report equating “PLA modernization” with 
“military expansion.” 

Not all us military leaders have expressed the 
same sentiments reflected in Rumsfeld’s question- 
ing of Chinese intentions. In June 2005, General 
Peter Pace—now the chairman of the Joint Chiefs 

of Staff—remarked that “you 





sources state that China’s 
military modernization and 
economic development are 
not intended to challenge 
American interests. 

While caution ın assess- 
ing official government 
statements is sensible, it is 
inconsistent with the public record to imply that 
the Chinese government has not stated its inten- 
tions about military modernization and “expan- 
sion.” For example, in September 2005, the 
English-language newspaper People’ Daily editori- 
alized that “China has no intention of challenging 
the United States’ position in the world, including 
its position in East Asia. However, East Asia is the 
main stage for China, whose role as the country 
grows is bound to expand.” 

In all likelihood, senior Chinese officials have 
recently passed this same message to their American 
counterparts. One week after the Pentagon’s 2006 
report was released, PLA Air Force General Zheng 
Shenxia, commandant of the Academy of Military 
Science, told an international audience at a confer- 
ence in Hangzhou that “China by no means seeks 
to replace America’s position in the Asia-Pacific 
region.” A public statement like this by a senior offi- 
cer would have to be cleared by the Central Military 
Commission and would have to be consistent with 
messages already given to US officials privately. 

This same idea, though couched in commu- 
nist terminology, has been present in all of China’s 


The Pentagon implies that any 
Chinese military modernization 
is unacceptable because it is 
equivalent to “military expansion." 





judge military threat in two 
ways: one, capacity, and 
two, intent. There are lots of 
countries in the world that 
have the capacity to wage 
war. Very few have the intent 
to do so. And clearly we have 
a complex but good relation- 
ship with China. So there’s absolutely no reason for 
us to believe there’s any intent on their part.” 

PLA modernization includes transformation 
and it does have an important element of mili- 
tary buildup as many capabilities increase. But the 
evidence for “military expansion” is debatable at 
the very least and deserves a more complete and 
nuanced examination than the assertions in the 
Pentagon report provide. 


UNSUPPORTED CLAIMS 

The Pentagon report’s executive summary 
declares that “several aspects of China’s military 
development have surprised us analysts, cluding 
the pace and scope of its strategic forces modern- 
ization.” Yet the report provides no details about 
what in China’s strategic modernization has sur- 
prised us analysts and seems unaware of the pre- 
diction made in the department's very first report 
to Congress in April 1997: “China probably will 
have the industrial capacity, though not necessarily 
the intent, to produce a large number, perhaps as 
many as a thousand, new missiles within the next 
decade. Most new missiles are likely to be short- 
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range or medium-range, road-mobile, and fueled 
by solid propellants. All of them are expected to 
have greatly improved accuracy over current sys- 
tems, and many will be armed with conventional 
warheads.” 

The numbers and types of missiles and their 
rate of growth described by the current report are 
completely consistent with the 1997 projection. 
(The 2006 report fails to mention, and does not 
try to resolve, discrepancies with the Iss estimate 
that the DF-31 intercontinental ballistic missile 
already is deployed or Taiwan's assertion that land 
attack cruise missiles have been deployed.) While 
numerous ballistic and cruise missile systems are 
reported “in development,” if there is any surprise, 
it has been in the delay ın many of them reaching 
operational capability (often previously predicted 
to be around 2005). This is not the implication of 
the executive summary’s statement. 

Another unsupported claim is found in the 
reports budget section. There the authors cite the 
Defense Intelligence Agency in estimating that 
China’s total defense spending “will amount to 
between $70 billion and $105 billion in 2006—two 
to three times the announced budget.” The report 
then lists several “funding streams” that could 
contribute to these numbers. However, the only 
specific examples the report gives are an unde- 
fined “small commission” that the PLA receives 
on an annual average of $600 million in foreign 
arms sales by China's defense industrial sector, and 
deliveries of an estimated $11 billion in foreign 
arms over six years. But this totals only about an 
additional $2 billion annually. No other estimates 
or factors are provided, yet they must somehow 
amount to roughly another $33 billion to $68 bil- 
lion in 2006. 

The report also does not mention or explain a 
discrepancy with its 2002 estimate that “China’s 
defense spending may be some four times larger 
than its public announcement.” That the estimated 
factor has actually been reduced over time (from 
four to two or three times the stated budget) has 
never been acknowledged by the Pentagon (or 
reported by the press). Nor does the Pentagon 
report refer to a 2005 RAND study, Modernizing Chi- 
na’ Military: Opportunities and Constraints, which 
estimated that spending may be larger by a range 
of “1.4 to 1.7 times the official number” of China’s 
announced defense budget for the year 2003. The 
RAND report provides figures for the extra-budget- 
ary streams to account for its estimate. Ironically, 
this study, which the Pentagon apparently ignored 


in the preparation of its report, was paid for by the 
us Air Force. Shortly after the Pentagon report was 
released, the iss estimated unofficial spending in a 
range from 1.7 (based on exchange rates) to 3.28 
(based on purchasing power parity—which, the 
HSS advises, should be viewed with caution). 

To the Pentagon’s credit, in congressional tes- 
timony nearly a month after the release of the 
report, Assistant Secretary of Defense Peter Rod- 
man noted these other budget estimates; neverthe- 
less, the report itself does not contain this nuance. 
A fair rendering of the PLA budget debate requires 
a more complete examination than contained 
in this year’s, or any previous, Pentagon report. 
Without more thorough information, it is no won- 
der that many press reports focus only on budget 
increases and the top-line guesstimate (over $100 
billion) and fail to give any context to that figure. 
At the same time, the PLA constantly writes about 
the need to use available funds more efficiently 
to save money. Despite a decade of double-digit 
defense budget increases, the theme of saving 
money is a recurring topic of discussion. Even if 
actual funds available to the PLA were at the top of 
the estimate range, at its current size, it would still 
be a resource-constrained organization. 


DISTORTIONS 

The Defense Department report contains 
numerous instances that take ideas out of context 
or omit relevant information. Perhaps the most 
egregious example is the use of excerpts from 
an interview with PLA Lieutenant General Liu 
Yazhou to support, “in a more abstract form,” the 
reports claim that, “as China’s economy expands, 
so too will its interests and the perceived need 
to build a military capable of protecting them.” 
The report quotes Liu as saying, “when a nation 
grows strong enough, it practices hegemony. The 
sole purpose of power is to pursue even greater 
power. . .. Geography is destiny. ... [W]hen a 
country begins to rise, it should first set itself in 
an invincible position.” This passage obviously is 
intended to imply that Liu 1s talking about China. 
However, the full text of these quotes (traced 
by Harvard’s Iain Johnston to the January 2005 
Heartland Eurasian Review of Geopolitics) reveals 
a very different context: 


The United States has been pursuing some kind of 
“New Empire” since the end of the cold war. This 
means that the us dominated the world with its 
politcal, military, cultural, and religious power. 





THREATENING TAIWAN? 


THE 2006 DEFENSE: DEPARTMENT fepon on Chi- 
na’s military claims that 400,000 ground troops 
are arrayed in the regions opposite Taiwan, an 
increase of 25,000 over the year before. The 
report provides no information about exactly 


troops. In fact, 400,000 probably understates the 
total number of ground force personnel in these. 
regions. ‘The International Institute for Strategic 


sonnel: are posted there. In addition to combat 
forces, a complete count would include most 
personnel i in: 


° headquarters and, communications units for 
military. regions, military districts, military 
subdistricts, and people’s armed forces depart- 
ments; 

e logistics subdepartments, including hospitals 
and supply/repair depots; 

° coastal- and border, défense units; 





When a nation grows strong enough, it practices 
hegemony. The sole purpose of power is to pursue 


even greater power... . The Belgian prime minis- 
ter Guy Verhofstadt recently referred to the US as a 
“very dangerous superpower.” The world became 
dangerous because of the us threat. That leads up 
to the thırd meaning I wanted to discuss: geopoli- 
tics. Geography is destiny. That has been a con- 
stant truth since ancient times. Generally when a 
powerful country begins to rise, it should first set 
itself in an invincible position. (emphasis added) 


Clearly, Liu is talking about the United States, not 
China. By referring to their “more abstract form,” 
the Pentagon report misrepresents Liu’s words to 
make them appear to support its argument. 

Another distortion occurs regarding aircraft car- 
rier developments. The report describes the status 
of the former Soviet carrier Varyag and presents 
four possibilities for its eventual use. The report 
notes that the ship was purchased “only 70 per- 
cent complete” and highlights “maintenance and 
repair on the hull and deck.” What the report fails 
to mention is that the 70 percent does not include 
engines, rudders, or armament. The report also 
fails to provide any evidence that engines, rud- 
ders, or armament arel being added to the vessel, 
presumably required for the ship to become opera- 





_. above; and 
->e a variety of military schools: ‘with thousands of 
. staff, factilty, and students. ` 


. in the last year; but does not mention the new 
"> light-amphibious tanks, main battle tanks, and 
. artillery (which includes anti-aircraft artillery) 


what personnel arẹ ‘included in that number; - 
with the implication ‘being that all are combat’ - 


Studies: (1iss) estimates that about.620,000 për- - " , mto the reserves). Indeed, there have been several 


“into. the mix, the number would be well over the 


_ wan. More to the point, assertions of a “buildup” 


. ` vious-years—remain unproved., . 
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e garrison units not included in the categories 




















The report notes that “200 tanks and 2 300 
artillery pieces” have been added opposite Taiwan 


that are replacing older weapons, mostly on a one- 
for-one basis (with many anti-aircraft guns going 


new reserve anti-aircraft and artillery units formed 
in this area in the past year, but these units would 
not be among the “new” 25,000 troops mentioned 
in the Pentagon report. (If reserves were added 


620,000 that the uss cites.) 
In short, the report fails to describe udd 
the status of army (or reserve) forces opposite Tai- 


in ground forces—that is, an expansion over pre- 
D. J. B. 





tional—which is the outcome outlined in three of 
the four possible uses that the Pentagon believes 
China may have in mind regarding the ship’s 
future. “Maintenance and repair on the hull and 
deck” would, however, be consistent with option 
four: a theme park casino. 


OMISSIONS 

The report identifies the threat that international 
terrorism poses to China. However, the amount of 
antiterrorist training that the PLA, reserves, militia, 
People’s Armed Police, and civilian police under- 
take is not examined except for passing mention 
in the context of special operations forces mis- 
sions. Yet countering terrorism is a national inter- 
est shared by both the United States and China, 
and the Chinese government is expending a great 
deal of effort to deal with this potential threat. In 
a major change from previous policy, since 2003 
the PLA has engaged in antiterrorist exercises with 
militaries from the Shanghai Cooperation Organi- 
zation and Pakistan. 

While Americans debate the status of their own 
border security, the Pentagon report might have 
included the fact that an unknown number of PLA 
troops and People’s Armed Police undertake bor- 
der defense responsibilities in conjunction with 
the civilian Ministry of Public Security. The Chi- 
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nese have never quantified the number of troops 
dedicated to this task, but with some 14,000 miles 
of land borders with 14 countries, 200,000 or more 
personnel may be assigned this permanent mis- 
sion. The report also does not explain the extent of 
ground force training in China’s interior regions, 
nor does ıt mention the emphasis on air defense 
throughout China, not only opposite Taiwan and 
in the navy. Taking these roles into account may 
help to explain partially why China’s military force 
appears “outsized” to some. 

A text box in the report describes reserve and 
militia unit roles in information warfare, particu- 
larly in amphibious assault operations. To be sure, 
the militia especially has been reported to have 
established numerous high-technology informa- 
tion warfare units since 1998 and this mission cer- 
tainly is among the tasks of the reserve forces. The 
report, however, fails to put this one mission into 
the context of other missions of the reserve force, 
which include local air defense, nuclear, biologi- 
cal, and chemical defense, 


SCANT CREDIT 
The 2006 report notes the possibility of “twin 
misperceptions”—first, that other countries might 
underestimate PLA capabilities and, second, that 
Chinese leaders might overestimate the profi- 
ciency of their own forces, either of which could 
lead to “miscalculation or crisis.” These options 
are certainly possible, but it is also possible that 
other countries could overestimate PLA poten- 
tials. Furthermore, the Chinese military litera- 
ture reveals many realistic leadership evaluations 
of PLA improvements and shortfalls in capabili- 
ties. Shortcomings frequently mentioned by the: 
Chinese themselves include a shortage of prop- 
erly trained commanders, staff, and technicians; a 
lack of joint operations capability; weaknesses in 
headquarters and night training; and inadequate 
training on new equipment entering the force. 
Although the Pentagon report does contain a few 
references to limitations in training, transporta- 
tion capacities, and combat experience, these can 
easily be eclipsed by the 





rear-area security, traffic 
control, logistics support, 
and infrastructure repair 
after enemy strikes on 
mainland targets. 

Another text box on 
“Legal Warfare” notes 
“Chinese military strategists are taking an increas- 
ing interest in international law as an instrument 
of policy in a conflict.” Yet the report does not dis- 
cuss the numerous Chinese military newspaper 
reports describing tactical “legal war” training on 
the “law of armed conflicts,” the United Nations 
charter, treatment of prisoners of war, reporting of 
war crimes, and the handling of cultural artifacts 
and foreigners on the battlefield. While “legal war” 
techniques may be used strategically to justify 
China’s position internationally, the concept also 
has important battlefield components that increase 
the possibility the PLA will behave as a professional 
military in future conflicts. 

One omission reveals something about the 
bureaucracy involved in preparing these reports. 
China is said to be “considering committing troops 
to peacekeeping operations in Sudan.” This was 
indeed true in the summer of 2005, when the first 
two Chinese peacekeepers deployed to the country. 
Over the remainder of 2005 and the first half of 
2006, the number of Chinese peacekeepers grew to 
over 200 by the time the report was released (with 
more to follow). 





The Defense Department report contains 
numerous instances that take ideas out of 
context or omit relevant information. 


emphasis on “military 
expansion.” 

The report uses half a 
sentence to credit Chi- 
na’s defense white papers 








with “improvements in 
the quality of reporting,” 
but then immediately notes a “selective approach 
to transparency restricted to secondary areas of 
military activity such as military exchanges, joint 
exercises, and confidence-building measures 
involving visits to previously secret facilities.” The 
Pentagon report itself would have been more com- 
plete had it mentioned specifically, among other 
exchanges, that US observers were invited to and 
attended PLA exercises in Inner Mongolia in 2003 
and 2005 (which included armored units and air- 
borne drops); that us allies attended exercises and 
demonstrations of a light mechanized division in 
field training, a marine amphibious landing exer- 
cise, and special operations force capabilities in 
2004; and that us officers and military academy 
cadets now routinely visit and attend courses at 
PLA academies. The Chinese press, once again, 
has reported on all of these events in some detail, 
yet there has been little, if any, official Us reac- 
tion to any of these efforts at transparency. The 
report itself contains no information attributed to 
Us participation in these activities. 

A final irony is found in the reports reference 
to Zhanluexue (The Science of Military Strategy), 


which is said to give English-readers a “bet- 
ter understanding into official Chinese views 
of modern warfare.” Then nothing more of it is 
mentioned. In fact, an entire chapter of that book 
discusses Chinese views of strategic deterrence and 
offers an alternate explanation for the same body 
of information available to the Pentagon report's 
authors. According to The Science of Military Strat- 
egy, “strategic deterrence is also a means for attain- 
ing the political objective. . . . Strategic deterrence 
is based on war fighting. . . . The more powerful 
the war fighting capability, the more effective the 
deterrence.” To guarantee deterrence, China must 
build a capable force, demonstrate its determina- 
tion to use that force if necessary, and ensure that 
potential opponents understand China's capability 
and determination. 

Coupled with recent changes in China’s policy 
that focus on preventing Taiwan's separation rather 
than forcing reunification, it can be argued that at 
its current stage of development, the PLA sees itself 
more as a deterrent force than a warfighting force. 
Following the outline in The Science of Military 
Strategy, China is building a capable force; it dis- 
plays determination through military demonstra- 
tions, exercises, diplomacy, and propaganda; and it 
constantly checks to confirm that those it seeks to 
deter have received Beijing’s messages. 

The Pentagon report quotes intelligence com- 
munity estimates that “China will take until the 
end of this decade or later for its military modern- 
ization program to produce a modern force capable 
of defeating a moderate-size enemy.” Yet numerous 
Chinese writings set 2020 as the date for accom- 
plishing its personnel improvement program and 
equipment modernization goals. In the meantime, 
China will also pursue a hedging strategy, focusing 
on deterrence, but preparing for the worst if deter- 


rence fails. 
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MISSING EVIDENCE 

Within the past year and a half, the Bush admin- 
istration has unilaterally declared that no nation 
threatens China. It has pronounced China’s mili- 
tary to be “outsized.” It has implicitly suggested 
that China’s military modernization amounts to 
expansion, and further emphasized its own hedging 
strategy in the region. Yet no one in the US govern- 
ment has explicitly stated what size force with what 
specific capabilities is appropriate for a permanent 
member of the UN Security Council sharing bor- 
ders with 14 countries and becoming increasingly 
involved in international commerce and peacekeep- 
ing operations. Nor has the Bush a istration 
defined what amount, if any, of Chinese military 
modernization is acceptable. Declared us policy, 
especially regarding technology transfer to China, 
can easily be interpreted to conclude that all Chi- 
nese military modernization is to be opposed. 

If the Us Congress seeks to acquire a full pic- 
ture of the state of the Chinese military for the 
concerned American public, it should relieve the 
Defense Department of this annual requirement. It 
should give the intelligence community the task of 
providing a complete assessment of emerging PLA 
capabilities and intentions in the context of other 
aspects of PLA modernization and civil-military rela- 
tions, as might be found in an unclassified National 
Intelligence Estimate. 

It is unclear if such a comprehensive review 
would support existing US policy or if it would 
reveal a more complex situation than is portrayed 
by this year’s Pentagon report, or both. But a fair 
presentation of all the evidence one way or the other 
is the least the US government can do. The answer 
that “the report is as specific as the authors wish to 
be at this point” is insufficient if a true debate is to 
take place on a topic of supreme importance to the 
United States, Asia, and the rest of the world. | 
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China’s Charm Offensive in Southeast Asia 
JOSHUA KURLANTZICK 


n November 2000, Jiang Zemin made his first 

visit to Cambodia. Arriving at the airport in 

Phnom Penh, Cambodia’ capital, the owlish and 
normally stiff Chinese leader offered a brief greet- 
ing to his Cambodian hosts. He was whisked into a 
motorcade that rumbled through the streets, avoiding 
the cavernous ruts that dotted Sihanouk Boulevard. 

Most mornings, activity in Phnom Penh all but 
stops when the morning heat begins to rise. But 
on that day, the city resembled a festive papal visit 
to a devoutly Catholic nation. Nearly a hundred 
thousand Cambodian children lined the streets, 
many in threadbare school uniforms and waving 
tiny Cambodian and Chinese flags or small pho- 
tographs of Jiang’s face. The children cheered and 
screamed for Jiang as his open car toured through 
the city, chanting as if he were David Beckham or 
Bono, rather than an elderly politician with thick 
glasses and an oily, swept-back hairdo. 

Jiang’s route did not take him past one of the 
city’s major attractions. Only a few blocks from his 
motorcade, foreign tourists wandered through Tuol 
Sleng, an old high school that Cambodia’s Maoist 
Khmer Rouge regime had converted into a killing 
factory in the 1970s. Tens of thousands of Cam- 
bodians were brought to Tuol Sleng between 1975 
and 1979. Fewer than 10 made it out alive. 

During the Khmer Rouge’s murderous four-year 
reign, during which they killed as many as 2 mil- 
lion Cambodians, China served as the regime’s 
major foreign patron. Beijing sent the Khmer 
Rouge over 15,000 military advisers and provided 
the bulk of its external aid. Beijing knew what was 
going on in Cambodia. Before Jiangs visit, Chinese 
leaders had actively worked to forestall a special 
international tribunal for the Khmer Rouge offi- 
cials still alive. 


JOSHUA KURLANTZICK, a Current History contributing editor, ts 
a visiting scholar at the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. A longer version of this article appears in a Carnegie 
Endowment policy brief, “Chinas Charm.” 
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But standing alongside Jiang that day, Cam- 
bodian Prime Minister Hun Sen did not mention 
the Khmer Rouge era or the tribunal. Instead, he 
praised Jiang’s “historic” visit to Phnom Penh and 
called China’ relations with Cambodia “a precious 
gift.” A beaming Jiang replied that he was “over- 
whelmed by friendship and joy” and promised that 
the relationship would become much closer. 

Jiang was right. Within five years, China had 
become probably the most important foreign influ- 
ence in Cambodia, and Hun Sen shuttled to and 
from Beijing constantly. Beijing became Cambodia's 
major provider of foreign aid, giving Cambodia one 
of the largest Chinese aid packages of any nation 
in the world while also forgiving Cambodia's entire 
debt to China. Chinese language programs quickly 
dominated downtown Phnom Penh: one Chinese- 
language school alone drew over 10,000 students. 

As a result, although older Cambodians who 
remember the Khmer Rouge remain suspicious of 
China, their sons and daughters, who once would 
have headed to Australia, France, or the United 
States for higher education, now look to univer- 
sities in Shanghai and Beijing. Chinese newspa- 
pers, films, television, and radio have become 
increasingly popular. Thousands of Chinese 
businesspeople have moved into Phnom Penh 
and northern Cambodia, creating entire villages 
of recent migrants. Chinese tourists descend en 
masse on the capital. Today, even when the prime 
minister has concerns about China’s influence, he 
keeps quiet. 

Cambodia is hardly unique. Since the late 1990s, 
perceptions of China in Southeast Asia have shifted 
significantly, so much so that elites and publics in 
a majority of the 10 members of the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) now see China as 
a constructive actor—and, potentially the preemi- 
nent regional power. 

China’s image transformation has resulted from 
a range of factors. China has benefited from mis- 


steps by the United States and Japan, ranging from 
the response to the 1997 Asian financial crisis 
to Washington's post—9-11 focus on counterter- 
rorism in Southeast Asia. But the transformation 
also stems from a rise in China's “soft power” in 
Southeast Asia—that is, China's ability to influence 
Southeast Asian countries by persuasion, rather 
than coercion. This growing attractiveness is con- 
veyed through various means, including culture, 
diplomacy, participation in multinational orgamiza- 
tions, businesses’ actions abroad, and the gravita- 
tional pull of China’s economic strength. 

When Joseph Nye coined the term soft power, 
he originally used a more limited definition that 
excluded investment and aid and formal diplo- 
macy—more traditional, harder forms of influence. 
But in the context of Asia today, both China and its 
neighbors enunciate a broader idea of soft power, 
implying all elements 
outside of the security 
realm, including invest- 
ment and aid. 

Soft power stems from 
both governments and 
nongovernment actors— 
from businesspeople and 
pop stars and language teachers. Nongovernment 
actors do not necessarily operate in concert with 
the state, and no state can be said to have a com- 
pletely coherent foreign policy. Still, it is possible 
to identify broad strategies Beijing has enunciated 
and policy tools it has used that allow nongovern- 
ment actors to more effectively wield soft power. 
Just as US policies between World War II and the 
end of the cold war made Washington popular in 
the region and smoothed the way for American 
soft power, it is these frameworks that today make 
it easier for Chinese soft-power actors, from lan- 
guage schools to businesspeople, to have a grow- 
ing impact on the ground. 


SHEDDING OLD INSECURITIES 

Until the past decade, China exerted minimal soft 
power in Southeast Asia. Following Chinese leader 
Deng Xiaoping’s advice, an insecure Being still 
pursued a defensive foreign policy and focused on 
rebuilding China’s domestic economy from the rav- 
ages of the Cultural Revolution. The Chinese public 
still lacked confidence that Beijing could become 
a global actor, let alone a regional power. A poll 
taken by the research organization Horizon Group 
in 1995 asked Chinese citizens their views of the 
“most prominent countries in the world”: one-third 





China has upgraded its public diplomacy, 
which has focused on selling the idea that 
China will not be a threat to other nations. 
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ranked the United States most prominent, with only 
13 percent choosing China. The Chinese impe- 
rial court’s treatment of mainland Southeast Asia 
as vassal states, and the modern history of Maoist 
China supporting communists in Thailand, Malay- 
sia, and, most disastrously, Cambodia, left a residue 
of mistrust in the region. China’s limited engage- 
ment with Southeast Asia foundered on Beijing’s 
continuing claims to the South China Sea, China’s 
suspicion of ASEAN’s multilateral forums, and con- 
cern among ASEAN nations that China's continuing 
economic growth would siphon foreign investment 
from Southeast Asia. Meanwhile, China’s policy 
tools remained weak. It was not a major aid donor, 
its diplomatic corps remained dominated by older 
envoys, and its public diplomacy was blunt. 

In the late 1990s all this began to change. Chi- 
na’s breakneck economic growth fostered greater 
confidence within the 
Chinese public. By the 
end of the 1990s, many 
Chinese urbanites were 
too young to remember 
the Cultural Revolution. 
They no longer shared 
an inherent distrust of 
the state’s wielding of power and ideology. In 2003, 
the Horizon Group again polled Chinese citizens. 
This time, nearly 40 percent picked China as “the 
most prominent country in the world.” America 
came in a distant second. 

China’s leadership was also becoming more 
confident. Until the mid-1990s, the generation 
that had grown up around Mao still dominated 
China’s inner circle. But this generation passed 
away in the 1980s, or was forcibly retired to make 
way for younger officials. After the crackdown at 
Tiananmen Square, the leadership recognized that 
China could not rely on the United States, but had 
to develop better relations with its neighbors and 
become a greater international player. 

China recognized, too, that its hard power was 
still limited. In the mid-1990s, Beijing tried to 
signal its rising military strength to the world by 
aggressive moves like sending ships to unoccu- 
pied, disputed reefs in the South China Sea. This 
approach backfired. Provocative military exercises, 
including missile tests in the Taiwan Strait, fright- 
ened neighboring states and evoked old memories 
of Chinese military adventuri 
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trend. Wang Jisi, director of American studies at 
the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences in Beijing, 
one of China’s elite think tanks, noted in Chinese 
publications that America’s weakness might be its 
soft influence, not its unrivaled hard power. 

Wang was right. After the end of the cold war, 
America had retreated from the world, consumed 
with its own economic boom, its culture wars, and 
its political scandals. Significant pluralities of Amer- 
icans opposed Us interventions abroad and called 
for Washington to slash foreign aid, and the White 
House listened. Washington cut public diplomacy 
abroad and merged the United States Information 
Agency, the main public diplomacy outfit, into 
the State Department. The Clinton administration 
sidelined many of the multilateral institutions that 
America had built after World War II, creating per- 
ceptions of the United States as a unilateral actor— 
a perception that would only increase as the Bush 
administration eviscerated multilateralism. 


THE OFFENSIVE BEGINS 

Nineteen ninety-seven provides a convenient date 
to mark China’s soft-power emergence in Southeast 
Asia. Whether or not Beijing explicitly recognized 
that the United States and Japan were fumbling 
their responses to the Asian financial meltdown that 
began with the Thai baht’s collapse and soon spread 
across the region, China’s own reaction proved savvy. 
Beijing refused to devalue its currency, which would 
have exacerbated devaluations in Thailand and 
Indonesia, and portrayed its decision as standing up 
for other Asian nations. After the crisis, ASEAN Sec- 
retary General Rodolfo Severino announced, “China 
is really emerging from this smelling good.” 

Since then, Beijing has begun to employ several 
strategies to boost its soft power in Southeast Asia. 
In statements and speeches, Chinese leaders enun- 
ciate a doctrine of “win-win” relations, highlighting 
that Southeast Asians can benefit from their rela- 
tionship with China even as China benefits from its 
relationship with them. China will not interfere or 
meddle: foreign nations benefit because China will 
not make demands on other nations’ sovereignty, 
economic models, governance, or political culture. 
“We don’t believe that human rights should stand 
above sovereignty,” the head of Beijing’s premier 
state think tank says. China implicitly contrasts 
its “win-win” philosophy with that of the United 
States, a non-Asian-actor that Beijing portrays as 
disrespectful of sovereignty, imposing a web of 
sanctions on Southeast Asia and demanding eco- 
nomic and political concessions. 


The Chinese have backstopped this “win-win” 
thetoric with real initiatives. Over the past five 
years, China has ended nearly all of its old bor- 
der disputes and has signed Southeast Asia’s Treaty 
of Amity and Cooperation, a document that com- 
mits the signers to mutual respect for a country’s 
sovereignty and equality. Beijing has committed to 
creating a code of conduct on the South China Sea. 
It has enthusiastically signed bilateral coopera- 
tive agreements with several Asian states. Beijing 
seems willing to sign these agreements en masse, 
leaving details to be hammered out later. (In the 
lawyerly—and democratic—us political system, 
this type of sign first, talk later diplomacy would 
be virtually impossible.) 

Beijing also has reversed its previous disdain for 
multilateral organizations, which older Chinese 
leaders had seen as constraints on China’s power. 
It has not hurt that, as the United States became 
less interested in multilateralism between the late 
1990s and today, China’s participation in multilat- 
eral groups has made it look better by comparison. 
Again, Beijing has backed up its changing strategy 
with real initiatives. As a dialogue partner with 
ASEAN, China works closely with the organization, 
trying to strengthen it and, according to Asian dip- 
lomats, initiating far more joint projects than other 
partners, such as Japan or the United States. 

China’s strategy also includes focusing on 
developing nations whose bilateral relationships 
with the United States or Japan are faltering. After 
President Gloria Macapagal-Arroyo pulled Filipino 
troops out of Iraq in 2004 as part of a deal to win 
the freedom of a Philippine hostage, the United 
States cut assistance to Manila. Shortly after, China 
invited Macapagal-Arroyo for a state visit, and then 
aggressively wooed Philippine policy makers, offer- 
ing greater cooperation and aid. 

Another major component of China’s appeal 
to developing nations involves Beijings portrayal 
of China as a potential ideal, as a model. China 
emphasizes top-down control of development and 
poverty reduction and the sidelining of political 
reform for economic reform. China’s model par- 
ticularly appeals to rulers in authoritarian or semi- 
authoritarian nations. With the Chinese model, the 
regime has time to think of ways to co-opt busi- 
nesspeople and other elites that it needs to keep on 
its side to remain in power. 


BEIJING'S NEW TOOLBOX 
As China’s engagement with the world has 
become more sophisticated, its tools of soft power 


have become more sophisticated as well. In the 
past decade, China has upgraded its public diplo- 
macy, which has focused on selling the idea that 
China will not be a threat to other nations. China’s 
public diplomacy efforts reinforce the concept of 
peaceful development. They include museum 
exhibits in Malaysia and Singapore to celebrate the 
600th anniversary of the voyages of Zheng He, a 
Chinese admiral who sailed across Asia, encoun- 
tering but never conquering other nations. Part 
of this new public diplomacy has been increasing 
cultural exchanges with Southeast Asia. China 
has begun hosting overseas scholars, the kind of 
programming the US State Department has long 
done. Beijing also has created a Chinese version 
of the Peace Corps, run by the China Associa- 
tion of Youth Volunteers, to send idealistic young 
Chinese on long-term volunteer service projects 
to developing nations like 
Laos and Burma. China has 
expanded the international 
reach of its media as well. 
It has upgraded the Chi- 
nese newswire Xinhua and 
expanded Xinhua’s output 
in languages other than 
English and Chinese, and it has expanded and 
professionalized the international broadcasting of 
CCTV, Chinese state television. 

The new Chinese public diplomacy includes set- 
ting up networks of informal business and cultural 
summits in China designed to bring together Asian 
opinion leaders. These meetings allow China to 
subtly emphasize its role as a potential partner for 
investment and trade and its position as a regional 
leader. The most prominent include the Boao Forum 
for Asia, which brings together Asian business- 
people for a Davos-style World Economic Forum- 
like event; and the ASEAN-China Eminent Persons 
Group, which unites former statesmen. 

As China has upgraded its public diplomacy, 
it also has invested in improving its diplomatic 
corps. Over the past 15 years, the Chinese Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs has begun to retire older, 
more ideological diplomats, replacing them with a 
young generation of envoys who speak better Eng- 
lish and local languages: one 2005 study suggested 
that one-half of the country’s 4,000 diplomats are 
under 35. China can keep these diplomats in the 
region because unlike the United States, which 
gives its Foreign Service officers leeway to choose 
where they want to be posted, the Chinese foreign 
affairs ministry can mandate postings. Top Chinese 





China may want to create its own 
sphere of influence, a kind of Chinese 
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diplomats in nations like Cambodia or Thailand 
now often have done three or even four rota- 
tions in those countries before rising to the rank 
of ambassador, building their language skills and 
developing extensive contacts in the local business 
and political communities. 

Beijing supports its diplomacy through constant 
visits by senior Chinese officials to Southeast Asia, 
a short hop from Beijing in contrast with the 20- 
hour flight from Washington. According to a recent 
study of visits by top Chinese and us officials to 
Thailand and Cambodia in 2004 and 2005, senior 
Chinese officials made at least twice as many visits 
to Bangkok and Phnom Penh. 

Promotion of Chinese culture and Chinese lan- 
guage studies are major components of this public 
diplomacy. Beijing now funds at least the first year of 
what it calls Confucius Institutes, Chinese language 
and culture schools created 
at leading local universities. 
Beijing also has tried to push 
instruction in Mandarin and 
in Chinese culture in over- 
seas primary schools, partly 
by signing agreements with 
countries like Thailand to 
help integrate Chinese into public school curricula, 
and partly by helping students in poor nations like 
Cambodia attend private local Chinese-language pri- 
mary schools. 

While promoting Chinese studies in other 
nations, Beijing has tried to lure more foreign stu- 
dents to China. The ministry of education adver- 
tises Chinese universities abroad and has boosted 
financial aid and loosened visa policies for foreign 
students. After 9-11, in contrast, the United States 
tightened its student visa policies, making it far 
harder for students from Southeast Asia to attend 
school in America. Even students already in the 
United States have had a harder time. In 2003, Wash- 
ington announced that all Indonesian men residing 
in America would have to register with immigration 
authorities. Many of them simply left. Between 1999 
and 2003, the number of Indonesians studying in 
the United States fell by over 20 percent. 


AID AND TRADE 

China's economic tools also have become more 
sophisticated. China’s aid has undergone a serious 
transformation. According to a study by Henry Yep 
of the National Defense University in Washington, 
in 2003, China’s aid to the Philippines was roughly 
four times greater than America’s, China’s aid to 
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Laos was three times greater, its aid to Indonesia 
was nearly double, and its aid to Cambodia nearly 
matched Us levels. 

Beijing has revamped its aid programs to bet- 
ter tie assistance to discrete policy goals, including 
promoting Chinese companies abroad, cultivating 
important political actors, and bolstering China’s 
benign regional image. In Thailand, for instance, 
Chinese aid has been used for the kind of lobbying 
familiar in Washington: to bring important elected 
That politicians to study trips and conferences in 
China. Beijing has also used funds to purchase 
surplus Thai agriculture, mollifying Thai farm- 
ers worried about the impact of China’s free trade 
agreement with Southeast Asia. 

China’s embrace of free trade in the region and 
its promotion of the idea that it will become a major 
source of foreign direct mvestment also bolster its 
image. In addition to the ASEAN-China Free Trade 
Agreement, Beijing is negotiating closer bilateral 
trade ties and economic partnerships with individual 
Southeast Asian states. By the end of 2006, Southeast 
Asia’s total trade with 


erations of ethnic Chinese, and they also have cre- 
ated a kind of renminbi zone in northern mainland 
Southeast Asia, where the Chinese currency serves 
as a de facto second currency. 


THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS 
To gauge the success or failure of China’s charm 
offensive in Southeast Asia, it is important to 
understand China’s goals in the region. One goal 
is simply to maintain peace on China’s periphery. 
Peace allows China’s economy to continue grow- 
ing, for border provinces like Yunnan to build 
economic links to Southeast Asia, and for China 
to gain access to resources. Beijirig also wants to 
reduce Taiwan’s influence in Southeast Asia, a 
strategy first enunciated in 1994. In addition, 
Beijing wants to change regional perceptions of 
China, so that it ıs seen as a positive, benign actor 
in the region. Finally, and most important, China 
may want to shift influence away from the United 
States to create its own sphere of influence, a kind 
of Chinese Monroe Doctrine for Southeast Asia. In 
this sphere, countries 
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It is almost impossible now to hear any 
Southeast Asian leaders question China’s rise, 
a sharp contrast from only five years ago. 
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billion; US-ASEAN total 

trade in 2005 was about $150 billion.) By compari- 
son, the United States struggled to complete a bilat- 
eral free trade agreement with Thailand. 

On visits to the region Chinese leaders set targets 
for future Chinese investment into Southeast Asia. 
These targets, usually for five or even ten years in 
the future, tend to be enormous, and obscure the 
fact that, at present, Chinese direct investment still 
lags far behind investment from the United States 
and other wealthy countries like Japan. 

Finally, over the past decade the Chinese gov- 
ernment has not only lifted restrictions on migra- 
tion within China but has also made it vastly easier 
for Chinese to leave the country for business and 
tourism. Partly as a result, Chinese migration, often 
on overstayed short-term visas, is transforming the 
demographic makeup of northern mainland South- 
east Asia, from northern Burma to northern Viet- 
nam. Because of outmigration from Yunnan and 
other border provinces, ethnic Chinese now dom- 
inate entire towns in places like Luang Namtha, 
in northern Laos. The recent migrants are much 
more attuned to trends in China than older gen- 


conflict in the region. 

Beijing clearly has had success maintaining 
peace and boosting its image as nonthreatening. As 
one Southeast Asian diplomat notes, it is almost 
impossible now to hear any Southeast Asian lead- 
ers question China’s rise, a sharp contrast from 
only five years ago. In the past five years, China’s 
trade with the region has grown by 20 to 30 per- 
cent annually, and Chinese officials have predicted 
that trade will reach $200 billion annually by the 
end of the decade. Yet Southeast Asian leaders take 
pains to downplay the possible negative effects of 
this growth ın China-dominated trade. 

Chinese businesspeople and policy makers are 
increasingly given the type of welcome and access m 
Southeast Asia that once were reserved for American 
and Japanese elites. Sometimes, they receive grander 
welcomes. Chinese Prime Minister Wen Jiabao was 
toasted with frequent ovations during a 2003 visit to 
Indonesia; when President George W. Bush visited 
Indonesia the same year, many of the country’s cul- 
tural and political leaders would not even meet with 
him for fear they would be tainted in the public’s 
mind by association with the president. 


Southeast Asian publics seem to agree with their 
leaders’ views of China. Polling in the region sug- 
gests many Southeast Asians now regard China as a 
benign presence to be emulated—a sharp contrast 
with current regional views of the United States. 
Likewise, whereas a decade ago leading newspapers 
in Southeast Asia frequently criticized China’s eco- 
nomic and security policies, today such coverage is 
rare and muted. The public sentiment is reflected in 
Chinese language and cultural studies, which have 
skyrocketed in popularity in the region. Between 
2002 and 2004, the number of Cambodian students 
in China grew by nearly 20 percent, while the num- 
ber of Indonesians rose by nearly 50 percent, and 
the number of Vietnamese by 90 percent. In Indo- 
nesia, the demand for Chinese has become so great 
that the country faces a shortage of some 100,000 
Chinese language instructors. 

Another way to measure China’s growing soft 
power is by looking at the position of ethnic 
Chinese in Southeast Asia. Again, as perceptions 
of China change, the position of ethnic Chinese 
in the region has been radically transformed. 
In Thailand, leading politicians now tout their 
Chinese heritage, advertising their ability to 
boost ties with Beijing. In Indonesia, where only 
a decade ago riots targeting ethnic Chinese laid 
waste to Jakarta, a much wider spectrum of eth- 
nic Chinese now provides close input into gov- 
ernment policy making. Indeed, being ethnic 
Chinese in Southeast Asia is increasingly viewed 
as an asset, not a detriment. 

Meanwhile, governments in Southeast Asia 
are cutting even their informal links to Taiwan. 
In the 1990s, leaders from nations in the region 
that officially recognized Beijing would travel 
to Taipei for informal visits, as Malaysian Prime 
Minister Mahathir Mohamad did in 1997. They 
also allowed Taiwan to open informal embassies 
in their countries, typically known as Taipei Eco- 
nomic and Cultural Offices. In 1998, Cambodian 
Prime Minister Hun Sen announced that he did 
not want a Taiwanese informal embassy in Phnom 
Penh. Other Asian nations have halted informal 
diplomatic visits. 

Countries have proved willing to isolate other 
perceived enemies of China. At the request of the 
Chinese government, Cambodia in 2002 barred the 
Dalai Lama from attending a Buddhism conference. 
In 2001, the Thai government prodded Falun Gong 
to cancel an international meeting in Bangkok. 
Explaining Thailand's actions, Thailand’s police 
minister bluntly told reporters, “We want to keep 
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good relations with China.” In following years the 
Bangkok government deported or arrested Falun 
Gong members for protesting in front of the Chi- 
nese embassy, Indonesia prohibited marches by 
Falun Gong supporters and sentenced Falun Gong 
activists to jail, and Malaysia filed charges against 
nine Malaysian Falun Gong adherents. 

Ultimately, soft power can be used to persuade 
other nations to take actions they otherwise might 
not. Measured this way, China’s influence in the 
region clearly has grown. China has persuaded 
other countries to take China’s interests into 
account almost reflexively. Southeast Asian dip- 
lomats say that in the past three years, consensus 
at ASEAN meetings is often delayed as member 
nations analyze how Beijing will react to any deci- 
sion. Although Chinese dams on the upper por- 
tion of the Mekong River may be contributing to 
decreased water flow on the river, China’s growing 
influence, including its aid to nations like Cam- 
bodia and Laos, has kept a lid on Mekong region 
leaders’ complaints about China's policies. 


THE FUTURE OF CHINA’S SOFT POWER 

What will China’s charm offensive mean in the 
long run, for Southeast Asia and for the United 
States? There are signs that China’s rising power, 
and its engagement with the world, will prompt Bei- 
jing to wield its soft influence responsibly. China has 
begun to mediate other nations’ disputes—a task of 
responsible great powers. After anti-Thai riots in 
Phnom Penh in Cambodia led to a serious break in 
relations between Cambodia and Thailand in 2003, 
Chinese Deputy Foreign Minister Wang Yi called in 
the Thai and Cambodian representatives in Beijing 
and helped them lay out their grievances. In private 
the Chinese minister then warned the neighbors to 
normalize relations as soon as possible. Chastened, 
the two sides began to patch up their relationship. 

China also has proved influential on nontradi- 
tional security issues, working with the Southeast 
Asian states to address drug trafficking and human 
trafficking. One regional expert on human traffick- 
ing lauds Beijing for taking progressive stances on 
human trafficking education—stances that have 
put pressure on governments in Cambodia and 
Laos to do the same. 

Some of China’s soft power hardly comes at 
America’s expense. The United States continues to 
receive strong cooperation on many issues from 
major nations like the Philippines, Singapore, 
Malaysia, and Thailand. The United States and Japan 
remain the major investors in Southeast Asia. Amer- 
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ica is still the region’s premier hard power. It also 
stands as the biggest source of foreign films, tele- 
vision, popular music, and books in the region. As 
Catharin Dalpino of Georgetown University found, 
even during waves of virulent anti-Americanism in 
Indonesia, the country remained the world’s biggest 
market for MTV. 

Most important, the United States still offers a 
political and social model that appeals to average 
people in the region, even if Washington itself does 
not always live up to American values. China’s val- 
ues—noninterference, respect for other nations’ 
internal affairs, economic gradualism—enjoy 
appeal as well. But they appeal only to specific 
groups: elites in authoritarian nations like Viet- 
nam; average people in countries like Indonesia 
that equate the American model with the financial 
crisis; publics in some states willing to trade some 
degree of political freedom if they could obtain 
Chinese-style growth rates. In surveys of Asian 
publics taken by the East Asia Barometer and pub- 
lished by the Journal of Democracy, majorities in 
every country say they desire democracy rather 
than any other type of political system. 

Meanwhile, as China’s soft power grows, it 
could begin to encounter blowback—particularly 
in Southeast Asian countries like Vietnam that his- 
torically have had the most troubled relations with 
China. As China becomes more powerful, other 
nations will begin to see beyond its benign face to 
a more complicated reality. They will realize that 
despite China’s promises of noninterference, when 
it comes to core interests, China, like any great 
power, will put its priorities ahead of others. 

China ultimately could use its soft influence 
to push nations to make a more explicit choice 
between it and the United States. This could 
threaten Us alliances and other close bilateral rela- 
tionships, undermine America’s forces, and hurt 
its standing in international organizations. Across 
Southeast Asia, as China has become more popu- 
lar, it has been able to create a web of multilateral 
groups that put China at the center of the region. 
These organizations could exclude the United 
States, like the recent East Asia summit in Malay- 
sia, which eventually could turn into a forum for 
important security issues. 

Indeed, in some respects China is already trying 
to draw on its charm to push back against American 
power. When Dennis Blair, commander of us forces 
in the Pacific, proposed “security communities” in 
which the United States would increase its defense 
cooperation with several Asian nations, many coun- 


tries rejected the idea, in part because China qui- 
etly applied pressure on them to reject it. In early 
2004, Blair’s successor, Thomas Fargo, suggested 
that American marines or Special Forces could be 
stationed in Southeast Asia to patrol the Straits of 
Malacca, the narrow waterway between Malaysia 
and Indonesia that serves as a vital shipping chan- 
nel. China gingerly leaned on other countries in 
Asia to block the idea. Indonesian and Malaysian 
leaders spoke out against it, and the idea of posting 
US Special Forces to the straits collapsed. 

In the future, China could prod countries like 
the Philippines or Thailand to downgrade their 
close relations with the United States, or push 
countries like Singapore to stop providing basing 
rights for America. It could also pressure them not 
to intervene if the United States and China went to 
war over Taiwan. 


THE AUTHORITARIANS’ ALLY 

But the most dangerous part of China’s rising 
soft influence—the most dangerous to average 
people in Southeast Asia and, potentially, to Ameri- 
can influence—is China’s support for authoritarian 
regimes in opposition to US support for democra- 
tization. Despite its smooth highways and flashy 
shopping malls and reams of Starbucks, China 
remains an authoritarian country, with a Leninist 
regime if no longer a Marxist one. 

China’s influence can be felt most in Burma, the 
region's most backward, politically isolated nation. 
At the most important moments in recent Burmese 
history, when pressure might be applied on Rangoon, 
China has protected the leaders of the Burmese 
junta. In May 2003, thugs dressed as monks attacked 
the convoy of Burmese opposition leader Aung San 
Suu Kyi on a rural road, leaving 70 or more people 
dead. A close associate of Burmese junta leader Than 
Shwe was suspected of masterminding the massacre. 
Western governments quickly decried the attack. 
The State Department's chief spokesman, Richard 
Boucher, called it a “premeditated ambush,” and 
Washington extended a visa ban on Burmese leaders 
and tightened economic sanctions. 

Just as quickly, China signaled its support for 
the Burmese junta. A Chinese Foreign Ministry 
spokesman affirmed that the Rangoon regime can 
“properly handle its own affairs,” and China offi- 
cials helped dilute resolutions censuring Burma. 
Soon, Beijing was inviting Burmese leaders to 
China on state visits. Clearly, China’s charm can- 
not obscure the fact that, as a major power, it will 
think of its own interests first. E 
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Japan’s Historic Change of Course ' 


t 

ver the course of its modern history, 
(e has demonstrated a considerable 

capacity to surprise outside observers. 
No nation’s foreign policy has fluctuated more 
widely and wildly than|Japan’s—from isolation to 
enthusiastic borrowing of foreign cultures, from 
emperor worship to démocracy, from militarism 
to pacifism. Pearl Harbor is the most dramatic 
and memorable of manly examples of unexpected 
Japanese behavior. 

Repeatedly panied by the major changes of 
Japanese course, Americans often came to regard 
the country as inherently unstable. In the 1970s, 
as Japan’s economic power grew, some foreign 
observers anticipated that Japan might once again 
undergo abrupt change. A proud and nationalistic 
people, the Japanese might adopt a more assertive 
foreign policy, discard their pacifist constitution, 
and rearm—possibly exercising the nuclear option. 
But the observers were! ‘mistaken. Throughout the 
last half of the twentiéth century, Japan avoided 
involvement in international political strategic 
affairs and shunned controversial i issues in foreign 
relations. During this time Japan single-mindedly 
pursued its narrow commercial interests. Its behav- 
ior often seemed more} appropriate to an interna- 
tional trading firm than to a nation-state. 

Japan's success as a merchant nation was aston- 
ishing. Staying on the sidelines of the cold war, it 
recovered from wartime devastation to become the 
world’s second-ranked economic power. Indeed, in 
1990 more than one exuberant observer concluded 
that the cold war was over and Japan had won. It 
appeared that Japan’s mastery of industrial organi- 
zation and its concentration on science and tech- 
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nology linked to economic growth had prepared it 
for international leadership. 

Instead, to the bafflement of nearly everyone, 
Japan during the 1990s sank into a prolonged 
period of economic stagnation and political grid- 
lock that resulted in a precipitous loss of influ- 
ence and prestige. Struck by both recession and 
deflation, Japan’s stock market plummeted, bad 
bank loans mounted, unemployment rose to 
new levels, and corruption scandals multiplied. 
In the “lost decade” of the 1990s a succession of 
eight hapless prime ministers came and went as 
the political system foundered. Puzzled observ- 
ers increasingly focused on Japan’s long-term and 
apparently intractable problems of an aging society, 
demographic decline, and mounting public debt, 
concluding that Japan was a dispirited nation in 
decline. In the international system, Japan’s past 
leadership in Asia was almost forgotten in the new 
attention given to China's rapid ascent. 

But it was a great mistake to project Japan’s 
future on the basis of this interlude. Despite the 
apparent malaise in national life—and partly 
because of it—forces were set in motion that would 
again change the course of the nation. Beneath the 
surface of confusion and aimlessness, support for 
reform was gathering strength. In 2001, Junichiro 
Koizumi, a seasoned but colorful reformer (with 
a distinctive Beethoven-style hairdo and a love of 
opera, Elvis, and heavy metal) won office and held 
the prime ministership for five years. Koizumi 
established a close relationship with President 
George W. Bush and took unprecedented steps 
to strengthen the us alliance. At the same time 
he turned on the entrenched interests in his own 
conservative party, promising to “respect no sacred 
cows” and to pursue an agenda of deregulation, 
democratization, and constitutional reform. 

By the time Koizumi chose to step down in Sep- 
tember 2006, Japan had turned the corner in its 
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economic recovery and its politics was taking a 
new direction. In retrospect, the 15 years since the 
end of the cold war may well be seen as a time of 
transition, a phase of far-reaching adaptation to a 
radically altered international environment. 

Japan today is on the verge of a sea change in its 
foreign policy strategy. This transformation follows 
a characteristic pattern of Japan’s modern history, 
in which it has several times adapted pragmatically 
and opportunistically to fundamental changes in 
the international order. It is this adaptive pattern 
that has led to wide oscillations in Japan's foreign 
policy. Responding to the abrupt shift in the com- 
ponents of world order after the end of the cold 
war, Japan is changing not only its foreign policy 
but also its supporting domestic institutions. 


JAPAN'S STRATEGIC STYLE 

The French scholar Raymond Aron observed 
that states acquire different “styles of being and 
behaving” that persist through time. These patterns 
of behavior constitute a distinctive set of national 
attitudes, habits, and 


environment. It was charted out of an opportu- 
nistic response to the external order and did not 
grow spontaneously and naturally out of domes- 
tic circumstance. And if that order changed, Japan 
would adapt its policies and internal organization 
to the changed order. From the Meiji period on, a 
close correlation has persisted between the modus 
operandi of the international system and the polit- 
ical character of Japan’s domestic institutions. 
The dependence on trade and on the security of 
the sea-lanes that industrialization imposed on a 
resource-poor nation accentuated this disposition. 
For the full length of Japan’s modern history the 
Meiji paradigm has held sway: the demands of for- 
eign policy set Japan’s course. Japan has repeatedly 
organized itself internally to succeed externally. 
Indeed, few countries have revised their domes- 
tic orders so sweepingly to meet the needs of new 
configurations of international order. 

Since entering the modern world, Japan has expe- 
rienced five fundamental changes in the East Asian 
order: first, the collapse of the sinocentric system 

and the establishment 





principles with which 
a country approaches 
its problems, includ- 
ing foreign challenges. 
For a century anda 





Japan is regaining the political will and spirit 
that had been suppressed by mercantilist 
priorities at considerable cost to national pride. 


of the Western impe- 
rialist order in the 
mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury; second, the end 
of the imperialist sys- 





half, Japan has been 
led by a conservative 
elite that has manifested a distinctive national style 
in its foreign policy. The essence of this style has 
been a realist proclivity to adapt to changes in the 
structure of the international system. 

There are cultural and historical as well as geo- 
strategic reasons for this disposition. The strategic 
style of modern Japan's leadership is a legacy of pre- 
modern influences and the formative experience of 
the Meiji Restoration of 1868, Japan’s modern revo- 
lution. The Restoration was driven in great part by 
the competitive demands of the international system 
and the determination to adapt the nation’s poli- 
cies and institutions to succeeding in that system. 
In fact, Japan’s entire domestic infrastructure was 
remodeled to respond to the challenges of West- 
ern imperialism. While other Asian states resisted 
the new international order, Japan alone responded 
through all-out emulation of the institutions of 
the great powers. Playing by the rules of the game, 
within the space of a generation Japan became itself 
an active participant in the imperialist system. 

The modern Japanese state therefore had its ori- 
gins in meeting the challenges of the international 





tem after World War I 
and the beginning of a 
new American-inspired system worked out through 
several treaties negotiated at the Washington Con- 
ference in 1921-1922; third, the disintegration of 
this US-led system and the anarchical situation of the 
1930s that prompted Japan to create its own East 
Asian order; fourth, the destruction of Japans new 
order and the establishment of a new Us-dominated 
liberal order after 1945 and the beginning of the cold 
war; and fifth, the end of the cold war bipolar system 
with the collapse of the Soviet Union in 1989. 

Each of the first four transitions in the inter- 
national system resulted in fundamental changes 
in Japan’s foreign policy as well as in its domes- 
tic institutions. The fifth transition in the external 
order, which came with the end of the cold war, 
set in motion great changes in the international 
system that have yet to produce a settled new 
international order in East Asia and the world. But 
Japan is already responding to the flux by moving 
steadily away from the policies that guided it dur- 
ing the cold war and beginning a major restructur- 
ing of its domestic institutions, including revision 
of its constitution. 
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THE METHOD IN MEEKNESS 

Foreign observers ordinarily interpreted post- 
war Japan's passivity as a result of wartime trauma, 
unconditional surrender, popular pacifism, a 
nuclear allergy, and the restraints of an imposed 
peace constitution. To an extent, this understand- 
ing is accurate. These factors clearly established 
the parameters within which postwar Japanese 
political leadership had to operate. 

But it was a long time before American policy 
makers fully realized that the fundamental orienta- 
tion toward economic growth and political passiv- 
ity was also the product of a carefully constructed 
and brilliantly implemented foreign policy. During 
the time he guided us foreign policy, Henry Kiss- 
inger was dismissive of Japan's capacity for strate- 
gic thought and was even lectured by Mao Zedong 
for his slighting approach to Japan. Belatedly, ın his 
memoirs, he recognized that Japan’s purpose in the 
postwar world was the result of an opportunistic 
adaptation to the conditions in which the Japanese 
leaders found their nation and a calculated pursuit 
of a sharply defined national interest within the 
constraints that the postwar international order 
placed upon them. 

Yoshida Shigeru, the shrewd postwar prime 
minister, was heir to the strategic style of the Meiji 
leaders and implemented it in the challenging new 
circumstances. His opportunistic adaptation to the 
Pax Americana and the bipolar cold war order set 
Japan’s course for the next four decades. Yoshida 
was convinced that the cold war would require the 
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United States to maintain its presence in Japan, 
which alone would be sufficient to provide Japan's 
security. He therefore gave exclusive priority to pur- 
suing Japanese economic recovery and maintaining 
political stability and deferred indefinitely the task 
of preparing the Japanese people for a return to the 
hard realities of international politics. 

In accord with the “Yoshida Doctrine,” Japan 
relied on American security guarantees, pursued 
a minimalist defense posture, and concentrated 
on building its strengths in economics and in sci- 
ence and technology. Japan stood on the side of the 
West in the cold war, but shared little passion for 
the ideals for which the war was fought. It rode on 
the waves of liberalism’s triumph without adopting 
its principles. Studiously avoiding alliance obliga- 
tions or even use of the term “alliance” and using 
the constitution as a pretext, the conservative elite 
bound Japan to a series of self-imposed restraints 
on participation in military security affairs. There 
were seven such restraints: no overseas deployment 
of Japanese troops, no participation in collective 
self-defense arrangements, no power projection 
capability, no nuclear arms, no arms exports or 
sharing of defense-related technology, no more 
than 1 percent of GNP for defense expenditure, and 
no military use of space. 

To support its mercantilist foreign policy, Japan 
developed an infrastructure of economic institu- 
tions managed by technocrats who were shielded 
from public accountability by a political sys- 
tem designed for this purpose. Economic power 
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became the means to ensure Japan's security needs 
and to exercise its influence. The government read- 
ily assumed a large portion of the cost of the Amer- 
ican bases in Japan, providing more than $5 billion 
annually. Foreign aid and foreign investment were 
the principal tools of foreign policy. The develop- 
ment of regional neighbors was guided through 
carefully crafted aid policies. China was the largest 
recipient, receiving $25 billion in the two decades 
after it began its economic modernization. Japan 
became the world’s largest donor of foreign aid and 
the greatest creditor nation in history. 


THE NEW REALITY 

Most analysis of Japan's troubles after 1990 con- 
centrated on the bursting of the bubble and on 
economic mismanagement. But from a broader 
perspective, it was the radical change of the inter- 
national order, including the globalization of capi- 
talism, that disoriented the Japanese system. The 
cold war foreign policy and its supporting institu- 
tions worked brilliantly during the bipolar conflict, 
but were immediately outmoded when 1t came to 
a conclusion. The United States was no longer 
willing to provide automatic guarantees of Japa- 
nese security and demanded greater reciprocity in 
the alliance. Japan's failure to contribute person- 
nel to support the UN-sanctioned coalition in the 
first Gulf War brought a torrent of criticism. The 
substantial Japanese contribution of $13 billion to 
support the coalition was scorned as “checkbook 
diplomacy.” Similarly, in the American showdown 
with North Korea over its nuclear program in 
1994, Japan's reluctance to provide any backup to 
us forces ın the event of conflict weakened Ameri- 
can confidence in the value of the alliance. 

Two years later, a crisis in the Taiwan Strait, 
precipitated when China fired missiles into waters 
close to Taiwan to demonstrate displeasure with 
Taiwan's assertions of greater independence, raised 
deep misgivings in Japan over China’s rising power 
and uncertain purpose. The launch of a North 
Korean missile in 1998 through Japanese air space 
and the growing frequency of Chinese submarine 
incursions into Japanese territorial waters height- 
ened the sense of Japanese vulnerability. Asia was 
becoming a region of strategic rivalries, arms races, 
border disputes, competition for resources, ram- 
pant nationalisms, and only fitful progress toward 
development of effective multilateral institutions 
to attempt to manage this turbulence. 

The new reality was unsettling. In the inter- 
ests of its own security Japan would have to 


make fundamental changes in its approach to the 
world. It could not stay on the sidelines of stra- 
tegic conflict as it had for the past half century. 
Alliance cooperation with the United States had 
to be strengthened, lest the Americans abandon 
their support. Economic power would no longer 
suffice to ensure Japan's security. Transition to a 
greater symmetry between economic and political 
dimensions of its international role would entail 
rethinking its national interests, reworking its 
core institutional functions and informal practices 
devoted to purely economic pursuits, and devel- 
oping infrastructure necessary to a more activist 
political-strategic role. It would also require rede- 
fining its national image and purpose, and build- 
ing a new consensus that would bind the nation 
together to pursue its interests. The ship of state 
would have to change course. 


GOODBYE TO PACIFISM 

Japan is incrementally, almost imperceptibly, 
and sometimes stealthily with a measure of subter- 
fuge and obfuscation, undoing its cold war strategy 
and constructing a new one to fit the still-emerging 
order in its region and in the world. Responding 
to the demands of globalization, the emergence of 
terrorism as a global phenomenon, and the grow- 
ing power and assertiveness of its neighbors, espe- 
cially the rise of China and the belligerence of a 
nuclear North Korea, Japan is steadily enhancing 
its military power and becoming an active par- 
ticipant in international politics. Foreign aid, once 
the primary tool of foreign policy, has been slashed 
by over 30 percent since 1997 and is being stra- 
tegically rethought. And the seven self-imposed 
restrictions on Japanese power adopted during the 
cold war are being steadily modified in ways that 
foreshadow far-reaching changes. 

First, the policy of never dispatching the Self- 
Defense Forces abroad, enunciated at the time of 
their formation in 1954, was first breached in 1992 
when Japan sent a contingent to Cambodia on UN 
peacekeeping operations in noncombat and logisti- 
cal roles. Subsequently, Japanese troops have been 
sent to: Mozambique (1993-1995), Rwanda (1994), 
the Golan Heights (1995-), and East Timor (2001— 
2004). In 2002, restrictions on the scope of these 
missions were quietly eased to permit more danger- 
ous functions, including patrol of cease-fire zones 
and disposal of weapons. Memories of the Gulf War 
experience, together with the realization that Japan 
needed to bolster the us alliance, led Japan into 
further expansion of its Self-Defense Force activi- 


ties. In response to an American expectation of 
assistance for the UN-sanctioned coalition in 2001 
against the Taliban regime in Afghanistan, Japan 
provided offshore, rear-area, noncombat logistics 
support consisting of the deployment to the Indian 
Ocean of Aegis-equipped destroyers and tankers to 
shuttle fuel to coalition navies. Following the us 
attack on Iraq in 2003, the government approved 
deployment of a small contingent of ground troops 
to Iraq to provide humanitarian assistance, giving 
symbolic support for the American ally. 

Second, the narrow interpretation of the consti- 
tution to ban participation in collective self-defense 
has been steadily broadened to accommodate the 
new circumstances that: require Japan to take ona 
greater cooperative role within the Us alliance. As 
Japan moves to closer bilateral military coopera- 
tion with the United States through deployment of 
Japanese forces to assist in 
the us-led Afghan and Iraq 
campaigns and particularly 
through joint operation of 
ballistic missile defense, 
the ban on collective self- 
defense has been de facto 
steadily modified. There is 
growing support in the Diet Japan’ legislature) for 
reinterpretation, and eventually revision, of Article 
9 to give participation in collective self-defense 
explicit legal justification. 

Third, whereas Japan had throughout the cold 
war limited its defense capability to the minimum 
_ necessary to defend the home islands, a readiness 

to develop acquisition of power projection capa- 
bility is strongly implied by the purchase of Boe- 
ing 767 in-flight refueling tankers and plans for 
proto-aircraft carriers, in this case to carry helicop- 
ters. The steadfast avoidance of any commitment 
to regional security has been replaced by a broad- 
ened range of cooperation with the United States. 
Moreover, after avoiding almost entirely during the 
cold war any expression of strategic concern for 
the peace and security of Taiwan, in February 2005 
in a joint announcement with the Us government, 
Japan explicitly made such a statement. As Japa- 
nese leaders have begun to express openly a ris- 
ing concern with China’s military intentions, they 
have manifested a growing disposition for a more 
proactive military role. Throughout the years since 
the cold war, Japan has quietly proceeded with an 
impressive modernization of its military, which 
is now comparable in size to that of the United 
Kingdom or France. The air force and navy have 





Japan is steadily enhancing its military 
power and becoming an active 
participant in international politics. 
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achieved a capability and sophistication second in 
the region only to the United States. 

Fourth, the prohibition against Japanese posses- 
sion of nuclear weapons that Prime Minister Sato 
Eisaku enunciated in 1967 remains in place, but it 
is no longer taboo to discuss the issue. The resolu- 
tion of the North Korean nuclear threat is of para- 
mount concern to Japan. Pyongyang’s possession 
of nuclear weapons was characterized in 2003 by 
Japan's former deputy foreign affairs minister as “a 
truly nightmarish and totally unacceptable devel- 
opment” that would subject Japan to “an agoniz- 
ing choice between accepting the position of easy 
victum of nuclear blackmail or developing its own 
nuclear capacity, which would trigger internal tur- 
moil in Japan.” 

North Korean nuclear and missile programs are 
provoking new Japanese assertiveness. Following 
North Korea’s test-firing 
of several missiles into 
the Sea of Japan on July 4, 
2006, Abe Shinzo, chief 
cabinet secretary and in 
line to succeed Koizumi 
as prime minister, spoke 
publicly of Japan’s right 
to carry out preemptive strikes should an attack 
on Japan appear imminent. Although Japan lacks 
the capability to make such strikes, public sup- 
port for acquiring that capability is growing. In 
addition, the growth of Chinese nuclear capabil- 
ity is viewed as threatening. Japan’s conservative 
leaders have made no secret that they continue 
to study the nuclear option. It gives them lever- 
age on potential adversaries as well as their alli- 
ance partner. So long as the us alliance and the 
nuclear umbrella remain credible, however, Japan 
is unlikely to exercise the option. 

Fifth, the self-binding prohibition against the 
sharing of military technology or export of arms 
that had been in place since 1976 was set to be 
breached by the decision in 2003 to procure from 
the United States a ballistic missile defense (BMD) 
system and to explore joint development of more 
advanced BMD technology with the Americans. 
This decision is potentially momentous in part 
because it will entail tighter alliance cooperation, 
including the two-way sharing of information and 
technology in the operation and development of 
the system. It is prodded not only by North Korean 
nuclear and missile development and concern for 
China's military advances, but also by the wishes 
of Japanese business. Japan's defense industries are 
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poised to join with American counterparts in the 
development of airborne lasers and other ambi- 
tious technologies. The director of the us Missile 
Defense Agency told Congress earlier this year that 
Japan had become America’s most significant inter- 
national partner in developing BMD systems. 

Sixth, Japan’s defense budget remains officially 
at less than 1 percent of GDP, but it has long been 
recognized that the way in which the government 
organizes its budget and reports its defense spend- 
ing leaves out items that in Europe, for example, 
would have increased this percentage. In any case, 
Japan’s military spending is estimated to be the 
third- or fourth-largest in the world. The extent 
of public debt in Japan will, for the time being, 
militate against sharp increases, but spending is 
increasingly directed toward new technologies and 
away from the hardware of the cold war period. 

Finally, the 1969 Diet resolution proscribing the 
military use of space is about to be openly set aside. 
In 2003 Japan launched its first military spy satel- 
lite. In 2006 a ruling party committee prepared a 
package of measures that will fully engage Japan in 
the use of outer space for defense purposes. 


THE ENGAGED ALLY 

The changes that have occurred in Japanese 
security policy since the end of the cold war have 
been substantial, but they are still preliminary to 
the achievement of a wholly new foreign policy 
doctrine and a domestic institutional setup to sup- 
port it. It is important to note that, in binding itself 
during the cold war through these self-imposed 
restraints, Japan preserved a substantial measure of 
autonomy for the future. This is in contrast to post- 
war Germany, which chose to enmesh itself into a 
multilateral framework of economic and security 
obligations through NATO and the European Union 
that would limit its future options and reassure its 
neighbors. Japan resisted any such engagement. 
The fact that these restrictions on Japan’s offen- 
sive capacity were self-imposed allows the elites to 
control the way and the pace at which they would 
adapt to the new security environment. Incremen- 
tally and almost imperceptibly in response to spe- 
cific crises, Japan has loosened its self-restraints. 

The mmplications of Japan’s change of course for 
the alliance and the regional balance of power are 
huge. For most of the cold war, there was little 
cooperation between the US military stationed in 
Japan and the Self-Defense Forces—no integra- 
tion, no joint command, no interoperability, and 
limited consultation. Beginning in the late 1990s, 


hitherto resisted military cooperation with US 
forces was steadily increased in piecemeal ways 
made possible through the revision of Japan’s mili- 
tary doctrines and defense guidelines and the pas- 
sage of implementing legislation. The decision to 
cooperate fully in missile defense is particularly 
important in its long-range implications for the 
growing tightness of the relationship. It will entail 
enhanced coordination, exchange of information, 
and sharing of technology. Japan will now become 
an engaged ally. Having the technology and 
resources of the world’s second-largest economy 
weighing in on the side of American power will 
give shape to a new regional order. The emergence 
of a more functional us—Japan alliance will further 
extend American military dominance in East Asia 
and globally. China and South Korea will regard 
Japan's greater assertiveness with deep suspicion, 
while at the same time recognizing that the alli- 
ance provides a check on Japan’s independent 
military capability. 

But American relations with Japan will not be 
hke those with Britain, as a bipartisan Us report 
issued in 2000 hoped. Japan is Japan. It is moti- 
vated by different imperatives, values, traditions, 
and practices. Japan's readiness to tighten coopera- 
tion is not the result of shared values, but rather of 
the realist appraisal of the value of the alliance. The 
ways in which Japan and the United States view the 
future character and purpose of the alliance in the 
new era differ. The Americans are relatively clear, 
forthright, and forceful in their vision of its future 
role. From the us perspective, the alliance should 
be expanded to maintain regional stability and also 
to serve through a realignment of forces as a front- 
line in the global war on terrorism. In addition to 
projecting force more effectively from American 
bases in Japan, the United States foresees enhanced 
Japanese participation in “coalitions of the willing” 
as they are required in the war against terrorists. 

Japan will see the alliance differently, and in 
ways that will not always make for its smooth 
functioning. It will seek maximum autonomy for 
its own purposes, even as the alliance becomes 
more reciprocal. It will not wish to be hostage to 
America’s global strategy or its relations with China 
and Korea. Also, Japan’s imperatives as an Asian 
nation will require independent tending. Thus far, 
the Americans have maintained a bystander role 
and have not committed to a vision of multilateral 
institution building that would enhance regional 
integration and serve Japanese purposes. Japan’s 
definition of its strategic interests will sometimes 


differ as well, as for example in its hopes to develop 
the huge Azadegan oil field in Iran. 

The growing influence of public opinion on for- 
eign policy also will cause times of difficulty. Japan 
now has an increasingly active and vocal politics at 
the local level, where the NIMBY (not-in-my-back- 
yard) syndrome will be apparent in relation to US 
bases, as it is in the central government's difficulty 
in situating nuclear power plants. The inevitable 
irritants of the garrisoning of tens of thousands of 
American troops, of foreign air and naval bases, in 
close proximity to urban areas will be less toler- 
able. Indeed, it is remarkable that the large number 
of Us bases—with all they have entailed in terms 
of control of air space, requisitioning of land, and 
legal entanglements—have persisted for more than 
a half-century since the end of the occupation. In 
the altered circumstances, the base structure in 
Japan is bound to be a source of considerable fric- 
tion. Already, prolonged disagreements over the 
bases in Okinawa have taken a toll on relations. 
The danger of a major incident disrupting relations 
—an American plane crashing into a crowded 
neighborhood or schoolyard—is ever present. The 
decision in 2006 to move 8,000 US marines from 
Okinawa to Guam by 2014 is a major response to 
the unavoidable need to revise the fundamentals 
of the alliance. 


AT THE THRESHOLD 

The changes being made in domestic institu- 
tions to support the new foreign policy are impres- 
sive and far-reaching. Japan is seriously engaged in 
revising the constitution. Not only will its pacifist 
Article 9 be revised but the values written into the 
charter by the Americans will be modified in ways 
to correspond with Japan’s own patterns of think- 
ing. De facto revision is already taking place. In 
addition, the weak prime ministership of the cold 
war period is being strengthened to make for stron- 
ger executive power to coordinate foreign policy, 
manage crises, and respond rapidly and flexibly 
to the demands of international security. The Self- 
Defense Agency will soon be raised to ministry sta- 
tus, reflecting its growing influence in the making 
and implementing of foreign policy. Meanwhile, 
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new laws relating to national emergency and crisis 
conditions have been passed to prepare for a host 
of new security threats, including missile attacks, 
incursions into Japanese territorial waters, chemi- 
cal and biological attacks, and other terrorist acts. 

Japan's political system, too, is adapting to the 
new conditions. The power and influence that the 
bureaucracy, especially the economic bureaucrats, 
exercised during the cold war is being modified 
by the professional politicians. The party system 
is realigning around consensus support of a new 
foreign policy. Public opinion and the influence 
of a new generation of conservative leadership are 
emergent, both less influenced by the trauma of 
World War II. 

Finally, perhaps most indicative of the change of 
course, Japan is regaining its voice and the political 
will and spirit that had been suppressed by mer- 
cantilist priorities at considerable cost to national 
pride. A new disposition to stand up to pres- 
sure from China on many issues is one example. 
Another is the growing insistence on a claim to a 
permanent seat on the UN Security Council as befit- 
ting Japan’s self-identity as a ranking power. After 
a prolonged period of political passivity, younger 
Japanese are finding that this new readiness to 
express strong and clear positions 1s liberating. 

Taken together, the changes that Japan is mak- 
ing will not constitute peripheral adjustments; 
rather they point toward a comprehensive revision 
of the Japanese system. How swiftly this trans- 
formation of Japan's policies and institutions will 
occur is unpredictable. One cannot foretell what 
might speed this process in contrast to the pres- 
ent gradual evolution. It will depend on events, 
but there can be no question that Japan is on the 
threshold of a new era in the way it relates to the 
international environment. As it becomes an asser- 
tive political-strategic actor, foreign observers 
will once again be surprised at the revolutionary 
change of course. Japan's future foreign policy will 
be considerably different from the grand strategy 
that Yoshida Shigeru pioneered. Its cold war role as 
a merchant nation and the core domestic institu- 
tions associated with that role will then seem part 
of a very distinct past. E 
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Vietnam’s Bumpy Road to Reform 
Py 
SOPHIE QUINN-JUDGE 


Vietnam since 1986 have made it a favor- 

ite of multilateral lenders and development 
agencies. The movement away from a planned, 
state-controlled economy has brought this once 
impoverished, war-torn country economic growth 
rates close to those of China. At the same time, the 
government has implemented a poverty-reduction 
program that has made real strides in reducing the 
gap between the newly rich and the poor. 

Two decades ago Hanoi was a crumbling French 
colonial city, with a few drab socialist apartment 
buildings on its fringes. Now it is spreading far 
beyond its old limits. From the top of one of the 
upscale high-rise hotels in central Hanoi, one can 
look out over the red-tiled rooftops of the old city, to 
the Red River and beyond, where middle-class hous- 
ing developments are sprouting up in the suburban 
rice paddies, nearby to new factories constructed by 
Japanese firms. Ho Chi Minh City, formerly Saigon 
and now often called just “the City,” has returned 
to its vibrant, chaotic self. Its streets are so choked 
with motorbikes that some city planners have con- 
sidered banning them, though no one in the city’s 
leadership seems willing to risk such a radical and 
potentially unpopular move. 

As in China, political and intellectual reform 
in Vietnam has lagged behind the stunning trans- 
formation of the economy. It is true that greater 
contact with the outside world, Internet access, 
and the government's growing self-assurance have 
brought a more relaxed attitude toward once-taboo 
authors and Western cultural ways, especially in 
dress and music. Foreigners now travel freely to 
most parts of the country. Yet there remains a sharp 
distinction between the two kinds of reform. Eco- 
nomic reform enjoys broad-based support and now 


[= economic reforms carried out in socialist 
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feels irreversible. Its progress can be measured by 
hard data, and it is benefiting the whole popula- 
tion, from party cadres to street vendors. Political 
reform, in contrast, remains ambiguous and hard 
to evaluate, without clear boundaries or guarantees 
of individual rights. 

Talk of democratization here usually refers to 
the opening up of the Communist Party’s struc- 
tures. Although the National Assembly now plays 
a more visible role in debating legislation, it is 
elected from carefully pre-selected candidates, most 
of whom are party members. The rights guaran- 
teed by Vietnam's 1992 constitution are consistent 
with modern democratic practice, but they can be 
overruled if individual actions are judged to have 
damaged the party. Vietnamese intellectuals say 
that this situation has led to an impasse in which 
new, unconventional ideas are stifled by pressure 
to conform to the status quo. As the country looks 
to the future after its tenth party congress in June 
2006, there is considerable uncertainty about what 
the next phase of reform will look like. 


THE PRE-HISTORY OF REFORM 

One might think that charting the history of 
reform in Vietnam would be a straightforward pro- 
cess, an enumeration of new policies and decrees. 
But there are a number of complexities. The politi- 
cal history of this period, from the first reform dis- 
cussions of the late 1970s until the present, is not 
something on which all Vietnamese leaders would 
agree. At present there is a distinct lack of interest 
within the Communist Party in clarifying this his- 
tory—it tends to be depicted as an inevitable his- 
torical process. This depoliticized view presents the 
party as moving to correct erroneous policies under 
popular pressure—a view that some scholars might 
characterize as the “everyday politics” model. The 
bold decisions necessary to alter the country’s path 
are not seen as the work of any individual—a Gor- 
bachey, Yeltsin, or Deng—but as the party's collec- 
tive and consensual response to crisis. 


Yet if one returns to the most difficult years of 
postwar Vietnam’s economic collapse, between 
1978 and 1982, one is struck by the fact that solu- 
tions to the nation’s economic woes were the topic 
of bitter debate until at least 1985. And if one turns 
the clock back even further, to the 1960s, one dis- 
covers that there was an ongoing debate within 
the Vietnamese Worker's Party (the name of the 
Vietnamese Communist Party until 1976) regard- 
ing the relative merits of a mixed economy and a 
purely communist one. The basic disagreement 
concerned the speed at which the country would 
progress toward full communism. 

More moderate leaders on social issues, includ- 
ing Ho Chi Minh, Le Duan, and Vo Nguyen Giap, 
favored a slower approach to economic change 
so long as the war to reunite the country contin- 
ued. They also advocated a more relaxed attitude 
toward the issue of class struggle, meaning that 
they saw no need to purge the government and 
military leadership of intellectuals and people from 
middle-class backgrounds. Their outlook could be 
generalized as pragmatic support for a united front 
within society and a mixed economy. This is the 
approach that eventually triumphed in 1986. 

In the north, and for a few years after the north 
and south were unified, Vietnamese economic 
policy from the 1950s to the 1980s was heavily 
influenced by trends in the rest of the socialist 
bloc, especially by the changing policies of the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China. 
Events such as the 1956 twentieth party congress 
in the Soviet Union, the Great Leap Forward and 
the Cultural Revolution in China, and the Soviet 
return to Stalinist orthodoxy in the years of Leo- 
nid Brezhnev all appear to have affected the path 
of the Vietnamese economy, as well as the nation’s 
political life. 

In particular, the aftermath of the Great Leap 
Forward, a disaster for Chinese agriculture, seems 
to have influenced discussions of agricultural pol- 
icy in North Vietnam in the 1960s. From 1960 to 
1962, the “family responsibility” system of labor 
on collective farms was used to restore food pro- 
duction in China’s Anhui province, an area that 
had been severely hit by the policies of the Great 
Leap Forward. This system allowed individual 
families to contract to produce a certain mini- 
mum of grain on land allotted to them, while they 
were free to dispose of the surplus as they wished. 
Closer to Vietnam, the responsibility system was 
also widespread in southern Guangxi province. 
This modified return to family farming succeeded 
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in restoring food production within a few seasons, 
but it became a target of Chairman Mao's criticism 
at several political conferences in 1962, and was 
sharply curtailed after that. 

In Vietnam, this system had been instituted 
experimentally in several provinces by 1963, but 
also became the subject of ideological criticism. By 
the late 1960s, the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam (the predecessor of today’s Socialist Republic 
of Vietnam) had become dependent on food aid 
from its socialist allies, so perhaps it could afford 
to take a purist line on food production. In late 
1968 Truong Chinh, the party’s leading ideologist 
and its general secretary from 1951 to 1956, deliv- 
ered a speech denouncing experiments with fam- 
ily contracts as a deviation from the party’s path 
to cooperativization. In another 1968 speech, he 
declared that the party’s goal was to eliminate pri- 
vate trade. 

Benedict Kerkvliet and other scholars who have 
studied North Vietnamese agriculture have shown 
that it was impossible for the party to enforce in 
its entirety the prohibition against family contract 
farming and private trade. Peasants did what they 
had to in order to survive, which often meant 
engaging in low-level corruption and devoting 
much of their labor to small private plots. Even so, 
the orthodoxy laid down in 1968, influenced both 
by the Soviet crackdown on Czechoslovak reform 
and the anti-capitalist ideology of the Cultural 
Revolution, left its mark on Vietnam. It meant that 
postwar policies would be designed on heavily ide- 
ological grounds. 


POSTWAR MISSTEPS 

After the April 30, 1975, victory of the North 
Vietnamese army in South Vietnam, the Vietnamese 
revolution entered a new phase. A political confer- 
ence the following November announced that the 
country would be unified in 1976. As late as 1973, 
the leadership had promised that there would be 
a long period of transition for the south, before 
the two parts of the country would be reunited. 
Instead, plans for the “socialization” of the south 
moved ahead rapidly, in tandem with the transfor- 
mation of northern agriculture by the creation of 
large-scale, mechanized collective farms. 

In 1978 the government started an anti- 
capitalist campaign in the southern towns. It aimed 
to force private traders to take up “productive” 
labor, if necessary by moving to “New Economic 
Zones” in the countryside to farm. The collectiviza- 
tion of southern agriculture also began, first with 
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farmers being encouraged to pool their tools and 
labor by joining production teams. Both of these 
measures were wildly unpopular and resulted in a 
shrinking of production at a time when Vietnam 
could not afford it. They also provoked a new wave 
of refugees, the “boat people,” mainly urban Chi- 
nese and other members of the middle class. 

The end of military hostilities in 1975 had 
resulted in cutbacks in Soviet and Chinese aid. 
The Vietnamese had high hopes of gaining recon- 
struction aid from European governments and 
multilateral lenders, but by the end of 1978 these 
hopes were crushed when Vietnam went to war 
with Cambodia. The geopolitical situation by then 
had turned threatening for the Vietnamese. Their 
overly optimistic leaders had miscalculated by 
holding out for a promise of aid before agreeing to 
normalize relations with the United States. When 
the Vietnamese realized how badly they needed 
a counterbalance to 
China’s heavy-handed 





FITS AND STARTS 
By 1979 the Vietnamese economy was a sham- 
bles. Ill-advised economic policies, a war on two 
borders, and the end of most postwar aid had com- 
bined to cause shortages of almost everything, 
including food, seeds, and technical equipment. 
But this extreme hardship had one positive effect: it 
forced the leadership to adopt more pragmatic poli- 
cies on agriculture and long-term development. 
The changes began at the sixth party plenum in 
August 1979, when resolutions were passed giv- 
ing the green light to production incentives and 
increased freedom for local managers. The change 
that had the greatest immediate impact was the 
approval of the family contract system within agri- 
cultural cooperatives, a return to the experimental 
system of the early 1960s. The fifth party congress 
ratified these adjustments in economic manage- 
ment in 1982, when the party’s ambitious pro- 
gram of socialization 





policies in the region, 
the United States was 
no longer interested in 
normalization. 

The Khmer Rouge 


Since the end of 1989, Vietnamese economic 
and political policies have come to more 
closely resemble those of China. 


was heavily criticized. 
One critic denounced 
the leadership's “Great 
Leap Forward” men- 
tality. The targets of 








state established in 

Cambodia had proved a prickly neighbor, attempt- 
ing to redraw the sea border by force in April 1975, 
then dropping out of ongoing boundary nego- 
tiations after 1976. A series of destructive border 
incursions, during which Khmer troops slaugh- 
tered hundreds of Vietnamese civilians, convinced 
the Vietnamese to intervene in Cambodia by set- 
ting up a rival government. The Vietnamese army 
invaded Cambodia in December 1978, and by the 
end of January 1979 had driven the Khmer Rouge 
to the western border and into Thailand. 

This occupation, which lasted until 1989, was 
extremely costly for Vietnam. It aggravated pre- 
existing tensions with the Chinese, the Khmer 
Rouge’s major patrons, resulting in both a total 
cutoff of aid and, in February 1979, a Chinese 
invasion that virtually destroyed a number of Viet- 
namese border towns. Ethnic Chinese residents of 
northern Vietnam, including coal miners and fish- 
ermen, fled by the thousands. The Vietnamese role 
in Cambodia also provoked an aid boycott by most 
of the Western world, including multilateral lend- 
ers, with the exception of Sweden. Vietnam was 
forced into accepting a Soviet offer of membership 
in COMECON, the socialist bloc Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance. 








the 1976 five-year 
plan had to be can- 
celled—from 1981 to 1985 plans were drawn up 
one year at a time. By the close of 1982, the party 
could announce that 70 percent of targets for agri- 
culture had been exceeded, some by as much as 40 
percent to 50 percent. 

Until 1985, however, the party remained split 
between those who feared the growth of capital- 
ism, with its “abominable evils,” and the pragma- 
tists who realized that “you can’t work if you don't 
have enough to eat.” The decentralization of trade 
and production incentives continued to provoke 
criticism from ideologues who feared that these 
measures were weakening socialism and placing 
too great a proportion of trade in private hands. 
The fact that in 1983 private traders controlled 
more than 50 percent of the market in foodstuffs, 
agricultural products, fish, and forestry products 
was seen as a cause for alarm. 

During a brief attempt to fight back against these 
changes, Hanoi closed state-owned export-import 
companies in Ho Chi Minh City, which since 1980 
had been permitted to engage directly in foreign 
trade. In spite of the profits they were producing, 
these companies were viewed as a corrupting influ- 
ence by hardliners in the Politburo. Ho Chi Minh 
City itself represented the evils of capitalism for 


these rather puritan communists, whose spokes- 
man was still Truong Chinh. 

It was not until 1985-1986 that changes in 
economic policies began to look secure and the 
party’s punitive attitude toward capitalist success 
changed. The rise to power of Mikhail Gorbachev 
in the Soviet Union and his attacks on hidebound 
economic orthodoxy probably had a connection to 
this relaxation. (The successes of China’s economic 
reforms under the leadership of Deng Xiaop- 
ing must have also given the Vietnamese plenty 
to think about, but thanks to their political dis- 
tance from Beijing in those years, they could not 
acknowledge the importance of the new Chinese 
model.) It was in 1985 that Vietnam attacked the 
“subsidy system,” which was a way of life in the 
communist world. In June the party announced 
the end of subsidies in foodstuffs for government 
workers and the introduction of cash salaries 
indexed to the cost of living. 

These early reforms were not totally successful— 
they resulted in a massive increase in inflation, up 
to 350 percent in one year. The government's need 
to pay higher salaries, while industrial production 
remained stagnant and the occupation of Cambo- 
dia continued to soak up resources, was a recipe 
for trouble. Although Vietnam was trying to elimi- 
nate internal subsidies, it was still living on foreign 
aid, now coming almost entirely from the Soviet 
Union, most of it in refundable loans. 

The early economic reforms would need to be 
expanded to eliminate the imbalances present in 
this hybrid system, where central planning was 
still being used to allocate resources and set state 
prices. The sixth party congress at the end of 1986 
occasioned the intellectual breakthrough that per- 
mitted reform to proceed. 


THE LOOSENING OF BONDS 

Just before the congress, Truong Chinh became 
party leader for the second time, after the July 
death of Le Duan. Finally (some say on the advice 
of his son, who had studied in the Soviet Union) 
he gave his endorsement to economic reform. He 
announced that Vietnam had been mistaken in its 
rush to abolish capitalism. He admitted that gov- 
ernment leaders’ fondness for developing heavy 
industry had led them into projects beyond their 
capabilities. He directly repudiated his own radi- 
calism by admitting that Vietnam had been too 
hasty in trying to “achieve transformation at an 
early date, by quickly abolishing nonsocialist eco- 
nomic components.” 
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These statements gave the reform process, which 
had been struggling to make headway, an unequivo- 
cal stamp of approval and moved Vietnam into the 
ranks of the socialist states “in transition.” Follow- 
ing this congress in December, the process that 
became known as doi moi (literally, “change for the 
new”) began under the leadership of a new party 
secretary, Nguyen Van Linh. Linh, a northerner who 
had worked in the south for most of his career, was 
commonly believed to be an ally of Le Duan. 

The sixth party congress changed investment 
mechanisms to give priority to food and agricul- 
tural production, consumer goods, and exports. It 
called for the reorganization of the banking system 
and state enterprise reform based on self-financing. 
The congress also abolished the state monopoly on 
trade in most commodities and removed the upper 
limits on the size of private enterprises. Later, in 
1988, a decree was passed that freed up access to 
land in cooperatives, thus increasing private eco- 
nomic power in rural areas. In 1989 the govern- 
ment adopted additional fiscal measures to improve 
the functioning of the financial system, including 
the freeing of prices, a currency devaluation, and 
the introduction of real interest rates. 

Significantly, in these early days of reform 
Linh’s program of change included the removal of 
certain intellectual controls. This period became 
known as the time of “coi troi” (loosening the 
bonds or untying), the closest thing that Vietnam 
would have to the policy of glasnost or openness 
in the Soviet Union. Writers who criticized the 
party’s past policies, in particular Duong Thu 
Huong and Bao Ninh, published their works to 
acclaim in those years. Bao Ninh’s The Sorrow of 
War was a true milestone, with its frank descrip- 
tion of the trauma of war for the young volunteers 
who gave their best years to the battle against the 
Americans. At the same time, Linh called for bet- 
ter treatment for Catholics, improved contacts 
with the Chinese community, and an end to dis- 
crimination against intellectuals who had worked 
under the South Vietnamese regime of Nguyen 
Van Thieu. 

The first signs of a real reconciliation with 
southern Vietnam came in these years, with the 
return to prominence of a number of southern 
intellectuals, including the agronomist Vo Tong 
Xuan and economist Nguyen Xuan Oanh. In 1988 
the government released most of the military 
officers and civil servants of the Thieu govern- 
ment from reeducation camps. This loosening did 
not end discrimination against southerners with 
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links to the old regime and the wrong class back- 
grounds, but it did make it easier for them to make 
a living—or to emigrate legally if they made that 
choice. Many did. 


REFORM, CHINA-STYLE 

The next phase in Vietnams reform process began 
formally with the seventh party congress in 1991. 
But the changes that closed the short spell of open- 
ness, which had begun in 1986, started in 1989 with 
the Tiananmen Square crackdown in China and the 
fall of communism in Eastern Europe. This shaking 
of the foundations of the socialist bloc caused Viet- 
nams Communists to call an abrupt halt to experi- 
ments in intellectual freedom and criticism of the 
party. Since the end of 1989, Vietnamese economic 
and political policies have come to more closely 
resemble those of China. 

Nineteen eighty-nine was also the year in which 
Vietnam completed the withdrawal of its troops 
from Cambodia, mak- 


as late as the year 2000 the Vietnamese still referred 
to him as the Godfather of Hanoi politics. Not 
much has been written about his personal contri- 
bution to reform, perhaps in part because the study 
of leadership politics is out of fashion in political 
science, but probably also because Vietnamese 
sources give very little away. But with hindsight, 
one can say that his term from 1991 to 1996 was 
marked by a reassertion of the Communist Party's 
primacy and its heroic past. It was in 1991 that 
“Ho Chi Minh Thought”—ideas extracted from 
Ho's writings—became one of the country’s guid- 
ing ideologies, along with Marxism-Leninism. 
Biographies of early communists such as Nguyen 
Son and Nguyen Binh, who had been too Maoist 
for the 1970s, were printed in historical journals, 
with attestations of popular affection. 

Meanwhile, discussions of a multiparty system 
or the end of the Communist Party’s leading role 
in society were quashed. As prime minister dur- 
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ing it possible for a 
Sino-Vietnamese rap- 
prochement to finally 
begin. This thaw in 
relations was based on 
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The Communist Party cannot continue to 
be the leading force in Vietnamese society 
when it is seen as shielding corrupt officials. 


term as general sec- 
retary, Do Muoi had 
already expressed his 
view that the press 
should reflect the par- 





a common commit- 
ment to unchallenged 
Communist Party rule. Full normalization of rela- 
tions came at the end of 1991 after the signing of a 
UN-sponsored agreement on Cambodia, which pro- 
vided for a United Nations transitional authority to 
organize elections there. In the years that followed 
Vietnam was gradually readmitted to the world 
community, which meant access to multilateral aid 
from the World Bank and the Asian Development 
Bank. With economic reform now an established 
national goal, Vietnam was able to weather the cut- 
off of Soviet aid that came with the collapse of the 
Soviet Union in 1991. 

The end of the Vietnamese alliance with the for- 
mer Soviet Union coincided with the rise to power 
of Do Muoi as general secretary of the Vietnam- 
ese Communist Party. A veteran of the pre-1945 
Indochina Communist Party and a member of 
the Hanoi party inner circle, his two most notable 
accomplishments before 1991 had been his over- 
sight of the campaign to curb capitalism in Hanoi 
in 1954, and then his role in the socialization of 
South Vietnam in the 1970s. Now he was presid- 
ing over an intense period of reintegrating Vietnam 
with the capitalist world. 

To outward appearances Do Muoi was a bland 
leader, but his stature within the party is such that 
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ty’s point of view. After 
1991 there was little 
public discussion of political reform. Luckily for 
the party, the soaring economy and rising stan- 
dards of living diverted attention from politics. 
The voices of individuals who continued to call for 
political change were silenced, some by imprison- 
ment or house arrest. But most of the population 
seemed willing to wait for political liberalization, 
so long as they could enjoy consumer pleasures 
long denied to them. 

During the 1990s some modest political reforms 
were implemented, in particular to separate the 
functions of the party and the government. In the- 
ory the party reduced its role in the economy and 
the day-to-day running of the country. But disen- 
tangling what the party controls from what it does 
not is no easy task. As the political scientist Mar- 
tin Gainsborough has shown, politicians contin- 
ued to have influence over such questions as who 
gets credit from a bank. Overall, the state sector 
grew larger in the 1990s, as foreign investors put 
capital into joint ventures with state enterprises. 
Moreover, many state organizations survived and 
transformed themselves to take on new functions 
within the market economy. 

This move to the market, even with the oversight 
of a still nominally socialist state, has ended the 


social welfare provisions that Vietnamese were guar- 
anteed (at a very low level) in the days of commu- 
nism. Schooling and medical care now must be paid 
for, and education often requires more than the basic 
school fees. Teachers routinely require that children 
attend tutoring sessions after school, for extra money, 
if they want to be prepared for their exams. 

Other expenses of daily life put a burden on 
low-income Vietnamese, especially peasants. One 
of the causes of unrest in northern Thai Binh prov- 
ince in 1998 was arbitrary taxes and fees, includ- 
ing land use fees and teachers’ fees, levied by local 
officials on top of taxes authorized by the central 
government. Social life can also be expensive—just 
attending a wedding can be too much for ordinary 
families, who are expected to make large financial 
contributions to the bride and groom. 


THE PARTY IN CRISIS 

Vietnam spent the year leading up to its lat- 
est party conference, the tenth, taking stock of 
the reform process. For months before the June 
2006 congress, online news services ran discus- 
sion forums about the party’s political platform. 
The criticisms and suggestions for change were so 
persistent that one leading ideologue, Nguyen Duc 
Binh, called for the debate to be restricted to the 
party’s internal publications. But his effort at roll- 
ing back the debate was too late—there appears to 
be a broad consensus in Vietnam that lack of trans- 
parency at the upper levels of the system is a major 
disease that has caused corruption to flourish. 

Just how massive corruption has become was 
revealed earlier this year, when the public learned 
that officials of one government agency handling 
foreign contributions for construction projects were 
using these funds to bet on soccer games. The offi- 
cials involved were playing for high stakes, making 
total bets of more than $7 million on one match. 

The crisis for the Communist Party is very real. 
It cannot continue to be the leading force in Viet- 
namese society when it is seen as shielding corrupt 
officials, an accusation made by legendary General 
Vo Nguyen Giap during the congress. There are 
few signs, however, that the newly elected Polit- 
buro will permit the public debate about its future 
to continue. Nong Duc Manh, a weak leader with 
no power base, is continuing in the post of general 
secretary, while the new prime minister and presi- 
dent of the State Council are not known for their 
liberal tendencies. 

The transformations that lie ahead for Vietnam 
will without question demand skilled, sophisti- 
cated leadership. Relations with China require 
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careful diplomacy, as Vietnam gradually moves 
into a warmer relationship with the United States, 
marked by a recent visit by Secretary of Defense 
Donald Rumsfeld. Yet the foreign ministry did not 
win a spot in the Central Committee this year, and 
the newly appointed foreign minister comes from a 
background in metallurgy. This autumn Vietnam is 
slated to join the World Trade Organization, which 
will bring an influx of foreign investment and com- 
petition for local industry. To remain competitive in 
international markets, the Vietnamese will have to 
end subsidies to unprofitable state enterprises, a step 
that will also require more determined leadership. 

Clearly, more attention needs to be paid to the 
quality of reform in the coming years. Yet the Com- 
munist Party is still transfixed by ambitious targets 
for increasing power generation and entering the 
ranks of industrialized states by the year 2020. As 
hydroelectric dams are constructed in upland areas 
and industrial zones spread, however, Vietnam will 
not be able to ignore new social problems. These 
include the welfare of ethnic minorities whose 
lands will be flooded and other dislocations caused 
by development. The United Nations Development 
Program believes that recent impressive figures for 
poverty reduction may hide undetermined num- 
bers of people who now have no fixed homes. 

There is also widespread concern among devel- 
opment experts about the effects of development 
on women. Peasant families are less likely to invest 
in educating their daughters than sons, and many 
young women now make their way out of poverty 
by marrying foreigners, often Taiwanese. Others 
become second wives. 

With the Communist Party now effectively dead 
as a source of ideals or morality, Vietnamese are turn- 
ing back to Buddhism as a compass. The pacifist Zen 
monk Thich Nhat Hanh made a groundbreaking 
return trip to Vietnam in 2005, after an absence of 38 
years. He preached to Buddhist groups all over the 
country and even gave talks in government depart- 
ments. His followers say that he is now ordaining 
new monks in Vietnam through the Internet. 

The government seems to be embracing this 
search for a new value system—it plans to con- 
struct the largest center for the study of Buddhism 
in Southeast Asia in Ninh Binh province, south 
of Hanoi, where the remains of the first capital of 
independent Vietnam are located. With characteris- 
tic Vietnamese syncretism, even Communist Party 
members make offerings at Buddhist temples. It is 
possible that this sort of expansion of the party's 
ideological horizons will be the path to pluralism in 
Vietnam, as opposed to multiparty democracy. W 
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The Withering of Philippine Democracy 


PATRICIO N. ABINALES AND DONNA J. AMOROSO 


tigative Journalism published a special issue 

of its journal I Report to commemorate the 
twentieth anniversary of the 1986 “people power” 
revolution that ended the dictatorship of Philip- 
pine President Ferdinand Marcos. In her introduc- 
tion, the center’s director, Sheila Coronel, mused 
that 1986 “may well . . . be a constant reminder of 
promises unfulfilled, hopes dashed, and expecta- 
tions unmet, but nothing that happened afterwards 
can take away the glory of those days.” The popu- 
lar revolt, she wrote, “showed us our potential for 
greatness, even if the days and the years that fol- 
lowed also revealed to us our capacity for greed, 
divisiveness, and hate.” 

These odd reminiscences, in which hope and 
pessimism intertwine with ease, have become quite 
common today. Public intellectuals, opinion mak- 
ers, and academics retain a lingering confidence in 
democratic politics. While a few in the business 
elite and professional sector appear nostalgic for 
the Marcos era (“he got things done”), any sug- 
gestion of a return to authoritarianism is strongly 
shunned. “Never again!” is still a slogan with 
strong currency, as seen when President Gloria 
Arroyo declared a state of emergency in February 
2006 in response to a thwarted coup plot. She was 
promptly denounced for resorting to “Marcosian” 
tactics to preserve her embattled presidency. 

Yet, there is also a despondent recognition that 
the “democracy” brought about by people power is 
not working for the benefit of the majority of poor 
Filipinos. It has simply returned to power the clans 
and warlords that once dominated pre—martial-law 


[: early 2006, the Philippine Center for Inves- 
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politics and has even welcomed back the Marcos 
family and its cronies. Democratization has also 
transformed erstwhile professional organizations 
like the military into highly politicized bodies. The 
Philippine armed forces are riven with factional- 
ism; politically ambitious officers continue to plot 
coups against the government. This politiciza- 
tion of the military has worsened since the May 
2004 presidential election, with Arroyo accused of 
ordering senior military officers to help her win in 
the country’s Muslim provinces. 

Opposition politics continues to be char- 
acterized by coalitions of unlikely allies. New 
anti-Arroyo coalitions were formed after the Phil- 
ippine Center for Investigative Journalism pub- 
licly released a tape and transcript of an alleged 
telephone conversation between Arroyo and an 
official of the Commission on Elections concern- 
ing the manipulation of election results in Mus- 
lim provinces. One coalition, headed by former 
President Corazon Aquino and supported by the 
Catholic Church, did not hesitate to reach out to 
the family of deposed President Joseph Estrada 
(whom Aquino herself helped oust in 2000), while 
maintaining ties with social liberals and democrats. 
Another tactical alliance brought together the legal 
fronts of the Communist Party of the Philippines, 
groups established by former and expelled party 
members, socialist and social democratic clusters, 
pro-Estrada forces, and two military factions. 

But the decay of postauthoritarian democracy 
has also had a contaminating effect on the oppo- 
sition. Backroom deals over election results and 
access to state largesse have become a staple in 
opposition politics. The left-wing party-list group 
Bayan Muna (People First) won all five congres- 
sional seats allotted to it during the 2004 general 
elections thanks to the support of the Communist 
Party’s underground organizations and New Peo- 
ple’s Army; but it also profited from an arrange- 


ment with Arroyo’s political party that led their 
respective supporters to vote for the candidates 
of both parties. Such deals were made even as 
the New People’s Army and the Philippine armed 
forces battled each other in the countryside and 
communist legal organizations marched in the 
streets of Manila to denounce Arroyo. 

The only group that could conceivably steady 
the opposition’s moral compass and help unify its 
various factions has itself been compromised by 
internal weaknesses. Ever since the 2005 death 
of its top leader, Jaime Cardinal Sin, the Catholic 
Church has been unable to maintain its ascendant 
position in society and consequently its influence 
in political life. Church leadership has been badly 
tarnished by media exposés of bishops’ sexual 
affairs and from within by internal division and 
leaked reports of corruption. Despite the insti- 
tution’s vocal condemnation of Arroyo's election 
manipulation, one of its bishops agreed to head 
a government committee investigating a mining 
spillage, which the public saw as hypocrisy. Mean- 
while, the recent bipartisan repeal of the death 
penalty has taken away a valuable issue with which 
the Catholic Church was associated. 


“NOT THEIR FIGHT” 

The spread of what Cornell scholar Benedict 
Anderson calls “cacique democracy”—tule by the 
country’s most powerful political families—to even 
the most radical (and hence, principled) of orga- 
nizations has had a serious effect on the public’s 
regard for and participation in politics. The pre- 
vailing sentiment is indifference. People are criti- 
cal of Arroyo and surveys consistently show that 
they believe she cheated in the May 2004 election. 
But the opposition has been unable to exploit this 
frustration. A February 2006 opposition plot to 
duplicate the 1986 uprising failed to materialize; 
not only did the government catch the conspira- 
tors, but the plot failed to attract supporters. 

Public apathy has become a source of discus- 
sion and debate in media and academic gather- 
ings. Jose Bayani Baylon, a columnist for Malaya, 
a small national daily, has offered the most 
convincing explanation so far: the masses will 
not join the anti-Arroyo movement because it is 
“not their fight.” In the last two massive popular 
mobilizations, the poor first rallied to elect the ill- 
prepared and perennially inebriated former movie 
star Estrada to the presidency and then tried to 
force their way into the presidential palace after 
Estrada was arrested in April 2000. In both cases, 
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thoSe in power, or still aspiring for it, sought to 
contain the popular revolts. A coalition of middle- 
class groups, the business elite, a military faction, 
and left-wing groups ousted Estrada in early 2000 
when he was found to have received a percentage 
of a lucrative nationwide illegal numbers game. 
Estrada supporters claim that the real motive of the 
coup-cum-uprising was to end the rule of a popu- 
list president. And when his supporters attempted 
to launch their own uprising, the new government 
of Gloria Arroyo (the former vice president) did 
not hesitate to use the military against this “poor 
people’s power.” 

With their champion ousted and their revolt 
defeated, the poor have become more selective, if 
not opportunistic, in their political preferences. 
They have elected to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives pro-Estrada candidates who have been 
effective in opposing the new president's agenda. 
Arroyo survived an impeachment resolution last 
year, but opposition legislators have won other 
battles: refusing to pass Arroyo’s 2006 budget; 
continuing to investigate the 2004 election results 
and the use of government funds to pay off local 
officials, ward leaders, and voters; and convincing 
the Supreme Court to overturn a presidential proc- 
lamation giving Arroyo semi-autocratic emergency 
powers to counter a coup plot. 

Most citizens, however, have distanced them- 
selves from politics and redirected their energy to 
finding jobs, preferably outside the country. As one 
Filipino sociologist and government critic lamented: 
“Our people are worried for their families. That is 
why a considerable number have voted with their 
feet, by the thousands everyday. They fail to see any 
hope of redemption for the country under the exist- 
ing political leadership.” The number of Filipinos 
employed in Japan, Hong Kong, Europe, and the 
Middle East reached a high of 1.6 million in 2005. 
In rural areas of the Philippines, peasants continue 
to migrate to cities in search of employment, but 
have also moved further inland in search of fertile 
areas on logged-over mountainsides. With large 
numbers of Filipinos moving around within and 
out of the country, opposition parties and move- 
ments are unable to maintain a stable mass base of 
supporters in local communities.‘To an embattled 
government, the organizational predicament of the 
opposition is heaven-sent. 

Rural migrants can still be mobilized, but the 
only political group interested in those who with- 
draw to the hinterlands is the Communist Party. In 
fact, this constituency is the principal reason the 
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communist guerrilla New People’s Army has recov- 
ered from internal splits and bloody purges that 
diminished it in the late 1980s. The new wave of 
poor peasants seeking land in the countryside has 
dovetailed with the party's return to the fundamen- 
tals of guerrilla zone building, which prioritizes 
rural networking and social welfare over battles 
and ambushes. Today, the New People’s Army is 
back to its 1982 level of about 7,000 full-time guer- 
rillas operating in guerrilla zones nationwide. In 
the urban centers, however, the communists share 
the predicament of conservative and left-of-center 
groups: they could not coax citizens to join their 
“Oust Arroyo” marches. 

Yet this estrangement from politics and empha- 
sis on employment do not mean that Filipinos 
have become cynics or economic animals. They 
are still drawn to causes that appeal to their 
sense of morality and even 





Pursuing her advantage, President Arroyo has 
moved to weaken her opponents further. She has 
used the power of her office to revive decades-old 
indictments for subversion against leftist politi- 
cians and issued executive decrees to discourage 
street protests. She has silenced grumblings within 
the military by forcing the resignation of belliger- 
ent senior officers, threatening them with mili- 
tary trial unless they cut ties to anti-government 
groups. She has conceded the Senate to her oppo- 
nents, but to retain a majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives (and avert a refiling of impeachment 
charges) she has released millions in state funds to 
loyal lawmakers and has appointed their relatives 
and friends to top positions in state corporations 
and the cabinet. 

Arroyo also supports the long-debated shift to 
a parliamentary system of government. This posi- 

tion is popular among 








decency. Foremost are 
religious movements, of 
which the largest, El Shad- 
dai (“God Almighty”) and 
the Jesus Is Lord move- 





Backroom deals over election results 
and access to state largesse have 
become a staple in opposition politics. 


members of the House of 
Representatives and the 
president's allies in the 
provinces. As politicians 
whose power is based 





ment, promise heavenly 
salvation as well as divine 
assistance for job seekers. Political activists have 
come to appreciate the mobilizing power of these 
fundamentalist associations, seeking their sup- 
port during election and protest mobilizations and 
inviting them into their coalitions and caucuses. 
This attention has in turn whetted the political 
appetite of the lay leaders; the head of Jesus Is 
Lord himself ran for president in 2004. El Shad- 
dai leader Mariano “Mike” Velarde more shrewdly 
sided with Arroyo and brokered deals between her 
and other political groups. Aware of the millions 
of members behind Velarde, neither pro- nor anti- 
administration politicians could afford to ignore 
his counsel. 


WEARING DOWN THE OPPOSITION 

Ironically, political decay has benefited the 
Arroyo administration greatly. The Filipino dias- 
pora has bolstered the economy, and therefore the 
cash-strapped Philippine government, with remit- 
tances of over $10 billion in 2005; these offset low 
or negative growth in agriculture and manufactur- 
ing. While Filipinos abroad may share in the deri- 
sion of political life back home (blogs by Filipinos 
in and outside the country are filled with rancor), 
their distance and long absence prevent them from 
acting on their complaints. 








on control of provincial 
fiefdoms, they would 
benefit the most from elections as wholly local 
affairs. The nationally elected senators, on the 
other hand, would have little chance of becom- 
ing their districts’ representatives to parliament. 
The Senate recognizes this fatal consequence and 
opposes the shift, another fundamental area of 
conflict with Arroyo. 

However, the response of the congressional 
opposition to presidential moves has been dis- 
jointed and sporadic. Lacking the numbers for 
another impeachment resolution and failing to 
sustain public protest, the coalitions that formed 
after Arroyo’s telephone-call exposé have receded 
quietly to the margins. Attempts have been made 
to form new alliances reaching out to the “silent 
majority,” but their prospects look little better than 
those of their predecessors. 

In the counterinsurgency war, Arroyo has raised 
the stakes by releasing new funds to step up mili- 
tary operations against the New People’s Army, 
moving troops from Mindanao to areas where the 
communists have recently gained considerable 
support. Arroyo's promise to end the 38-year insur- 
gency within the next 10 years has raised concerns 
among human rights advocates. They warn that 
setting a timetable can lead to unrestrained use of 
force as the armed forces try to meet the deadline. 


Worse, critics contend that Arroyo’s declaration 
has indirectly given blessing to unsanctioned mea- 
sures, such as the formation of special assassination 
teams that target communist cadres and activists. 

More than 700 left-wing activists working 
in legal peasant and worker organizations and 
the party list Bayan Muna—all identified with 
or sympathetic to the communists—have been 
killed since Arroyo became president in 2001. 
The first half of 2006 alone saw 96 such killings. 
The frequency of political assassination has risen 
noticeably since the exposé of the 2004 election 
manipulation; it has alarmed even the govern- 
ments own toothless human rights organization. 
Purificacion Quisumbing, the head of the Philip- 
pine Commission on Human Rights, declared that 
the killings go “beyond the usual wave of crimi- 
nality” and acknowledged “an undeniable pat- 
tern” of political factors in the incidents. Those 
being killed on an almost daily basis, she noted, 
include “journalists who are critical of authori- 
ties, left-leaning activists, or simply those who are 
opposing the present administration.” 

Leftist groups claim that the assassinations are 
an attempt to erode public support and destroy 
Bayan Muna’s electoral network in the provinces. 
Bayan Muna’s congressional representatives also 
suggest that the government has become fearful 
of their credible performance in Congress. The 
government denies any hand in the killings and 
attributes them to the Communist Party’s internal 
justice system, in which former comrades who 
campaign openly against the movement, as well as 
cadres charged with various forms of “opportun- 
ism,” are allegedly executed. But military officials 
themselves appear to corroborate left-wing anxi- 
eties. As one officer, expressing a typical attitude, 
suggested: “We've given them democratic space, 
they’re abusing it, so let’s do something else.” In 
the parlance of coalition politics, the government 
and the communists’ electoral marriage of conve- 
nience is over: it is time to go back to war. 

Apprehension within the armed forces that 
the war against communism is faltering may be 
another reason for the assassinations. In the first 
half of 2006, the army had to admit for the first 
time that more government soldiers than New 
People’s Army guerrillas had been killed. Killing 
political activists may be seen as a way to slow or 
halt the communists’ momentum by interrupting 
their “united front” work in towns and cities. 

Unfortunately, despite a systematic campaign by 
media and human rights groups to arouse public 
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opposition to the killings, there is no sign that the 
wave of assassinations is abating. Those behind 
the killings are comforted by public indifference to 
affairs of state, as well as to the communist insur- 
gency. The confrontation has become a macabre 
dance between protagonists that each claim to rep- 
resent “the people” but fail to win mass support. 


PEACE ELSEWHERE? 

It is in the south, where two Muslim separat- 
ist movements have defied the government, that 
prospects for peace have become stronger. The 
first of these movements, the Moro National Lib- 
eration Front (MNLF), has lost much of its political 
influence and military power since signing a peace 
agreement with the government in 1996. As part of 
that agreement, MNLF leaders accepted the govern- 
ment’ offer to administer the Autonomous Region 
for Muslim Mindanao, a body created under Presi- 
dent Aquino to coordinate development in Mind- 
anao provinces with Muslim majorities. The deal 
proved fatal to the “revolutionary” organization as 
its leaders fell victim to the corruption and ineffi- 
ciency that are the trademarks of the regional body. 
By the end of his term as governor, MNLF chair- 
man Nur Misuari was himself accused of divert- 
ing funds from Manila, donor governments, and 
international fund agencies for his personal enrich- 
ment. His successor, a former MNLF vice chairman, 
was left with virtually no money and a bureaucracy 
bloated by the employment of former guerrillas. 
President Arroyo has since returned the region to 
the political clans, the very groups responsible for 
its deterioration in the first place. 

Since the MNLF’s rapprochement with the gov- 
ernment, the separatist torch has been passed to 
the Moro Islamic Liberation Front (MILF). The 
MILF was extremely active in the late 1990s, match- 
ing the Philippine army in the number of battles 
initiated. But in 2000, it began to show signs of 
weakening. It was forced to abandon its headquar- 
ters, Camp Abu Bakr, when Estrada sent the army's 
best troops to assault it. There were also indica- 
tions that its soldiers were experiencing battle 
fatigue and entertaining the notion that existence 
within the government, like the MNLF’s, might be 
better than armed resistance. Consequently, when 
the Malaysian government expressed its intention 
to withdraw support from the separatist cause, the 
MILF began to take seriously the idea of negotiation 
with the government. 

With lessons learned from the MNLF expe- 
rience, the MILF leadership has approached 
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peace talks with caution, asking Malaysia and 
the United States (through the congressionally 
funded us Institute for Peace) to broker the nego- 
tiations. The separatist group has also shown 
more sensitivity to some ancillary issues, espe- 
cially the concerns of non-Christian, non-Mus- 
lim minority communities that they would be 
excluded from discussions of ancestral domains. 
Yet the MILF’s position remains relatively weak 
with regard to the government. Its failure to 
reach out to the Christian majority in its pur- 
ported Bangsamoro (Moro nation) homeland has 
proved a serious drawback. Its personnel may be 
effective guerrilla fighters, but like the MNLF in 
1996, their governance skills are untested. This 
may prove fatal if they assume authority over the 
Muslim regions. 

It is still unclear whether the current nego- 
tiations can lead to permanent peace. The two 
sides are locked in discussions that one Filipino 
scholar, Rizal Buendia, calls “highly volatile, tenu- 


ous, insubstantial, and limited to cease-fire agree- _ 


ments (oftentimes 





constricted considerably the area in which the ASG 
can freely roam. 

The presence of American troops has returned a 
degree of stability and normalcy to towns and vil- 
lages once terrorized by the group. But residents 
have been enthusiastic about the Americans for 
other reasons. For one, their presence shields these 
towns from an intrusive national government and 
abusive national military, minimizing abuses com- 
mitted by Filipino troops. In addition, the us military 
helps restore the political status quo in which local 
clans monopolized power. The influence and earn- 
ings of local politicians had earlier declined because 
of the ASG. Finally, increased security has enabled 
development agencies and nongovernment organi- 
zations to return to the war zones and assist local 
governments in rehabilitation efforts. These orga- 
nizations are awash with funds that a cash-starved 
Manila cannot provide. Opportunities for graft and 
corruption, of course, have increased considerably. 

These local concerns explain why the American 
war on terror, unpopular in other parts of Asia, is 

received positively in 








breached rather than 
respected).” Still, the 
temporary silencing 
of the guns has given 
Arroyo's administration 


Most citizens have distanced themselves 
from politics and redirected their energy to 
finding jobs, preferably outside the country. 


such an unlikely place 
as Muslim Mindanao. 
But this popularity may 
come at a price. As they 
become more embed- 





critical breathing space 
to turn its attention 
to the resurgent communist insurgency. By June 
2006, the armed forces had begun to move troops 
from Muslim Mindanao to provinces with a strong 
New People’s Army presence. 


THE WAR ON TERROR 

The government's confidence that peace is just 
around the corner in Muslim Mindanao has been 
bolstered by the success of American-Filipino 
collaboration in pursuing the “war on terror” in 
that part of the country. Since 1999, the United 
States has been sending troops specialized in intel- 
ligence and military training to the war zones in 
Mindanao. There they have been assisting the 
Philippine mulitary in neutralizing the Abu Sayyaf 
Group (ASG), a kidnap-for-ransom gang that had 
evolved into an active advocate for the goals of 
Al Qaeda and Jemmah Islamiya. While it has not 
been completely eliminated, the Asc has clearly 
been affected by the Us military presence. Army 
operations against its members have become more 
effective (a top leader was killed by Filipino troops 
with the help of American intelligence) and have 





ded locally, Us troops 
may have to deal even- 
tually with problems other than security. Foremost 
of these is the undemocratic and corrupt nature of 
local political power. The underdevelopment of the 
Muslim areas was caused as much by the autocratic 
and patrimonial power of elite Muslim families as 
by government neglect. The MNLF rebellion repre- 
sented both an armed attempt to separate Mindanao 
from the Philippines and a revolt against the kind 
of governing associated with the Muslim political 
clans. ASG terrorism may have unsettled Muslim 
communities, but revenues from their kidnapping 
ventures also trickled down to the villages, provid- 
ing funds that, in the past, were available only as 
handouts from politicians during elections. The ASG 
was thus a rival source of largesse that threatened 
the patronage hold of the clans; its enfeeblement by 
the Americans and the Philippine army has restored 
the old order. 

The ultimate success of the war on terror there- 
fore hinges not on the physical elimination of 
groups like the AsG, but in resolving the absence 
of democratic politics in Muslim Mindanao by 
ending the domination of the political clans. For 


almost a century, elite Muslim families and state 
leaders in Manila have maintained a pact wherein 
the clans act on behalf of “national interests” in 
exchange for Manila’s noninterference in their 
local power. This arrangement allowed political 
peace to prevail in Muslim Mindanao. After the 
interlude of state intrusion begun by the Marcos 
government, which challenged and destroyed the 
patronage networks of opposition elite families 
and inadvertently produced the separatist move- 
ment, such mutual accommodation has once 
again become the way of doing politics. In 2004, 
it proved extremely valuable to Arroyo’s election 
victory in the Muslim areas. 

Eliminating clan power in favor of more 
democratic government in Muslim Mindanao 
would require the Us military to engage in state 
(re)building to usher in a new set of leaders more 
representative of Muslim popular interests. Three 
obstacles make this unlikely. First, Manila itself 
has little interest in or ability to pursue this strat- 
egy. Second, the very politicians who are now 
allies in the war on terror would fiercely oppose 
it. And third, this is precisely the kind of politi- 
cal and administrative muddle that most Ameri- 
can policy makers shun. Nevertheless, it is hard to 
envision any other path to long-term stability in 
Muslim Mindanao. 


OLD ORDER, FRESH BLOOD 

Soon after Marcos fell from power 20 years 
ago, left-wing academics described the presidency 
of his successor, Corazon Aquino, as a strange 
coalition of reformers, human rights activists, 
moderates, leftists, military coup plotters, for- 
mer Marcos officials, and traditional politicians. 
As such, it was a regime straight out of the note- 
book of the Italian Marxist Antonio Gramsci as 
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he reflected on the fate of the left while languish- 
ing in jail. Although elements of the old order 
were in a state of decay, the building blocks of the 
new system were not yet fully embedded politi- 
cally and socially. The hope was to ensure that the 
old would completely wither away and the new 
would blossom. This was the agenda of the pro- 
gressive wing of the Aquino coalition. 

It failed. Instead of a new order, a mutation 
evolved in which the principal elements of the old 
order (patronage politics; the spoils system; a polit- 
icized military; even a rehabilitated Imelda Marcos, 
the former president’s wife) have appropriated the 
themes and the practices of the new (democracy, 
civil society, developmentalism, popular participa- 
tion) in order to take control of the postauthoritar- 
ian state. 

President Arroyo epitomizes this metamorpho- 
sis. She came to power through a people-power 
uprising and retained her office with a national 
election marred by massive vote-buying and a 
Marcosian manipulation of the ballot. She invoked 
the 1986 democratic constitution to justify her 
use of emergency powers to destroy the opposi- 
tion. Her notion of civilian supremacy over the 
military has included the use of the army to win 
the presidency. She proclaims her commitment to 
human rights, but has turned a blind eye to the 
dirty war being waged against communists and 
leftists. Finally, despite her promise to build a 
strong republic standing above competing societal 
interests, she has built only patronage networks 
with local and provincial power holders to pre- 
serve her own power. 

Manila continues to be haunted by Gramsci’s 
ghost. But in this case, the old order will not die. It 
has found in “democracy” fresh blood with which 
to prolong its corrupt and malevolent life. E 





CHINA’S URBAN REVOLUTION 


IN 2050, when historians look back to this moment 
from the vantage point of mid-century, what will 
they single out as the most interesting and unusual 
development that was under way in the world’s 
most populous country? So many changes are tak- 
ing place today in the People’s Republic that it is dif- 
ficult to answer this question definitively. But three 
developments have particular promise. One is Chi- 
na’s rise to great power status, thanks above all to 
its ongoing economic boom and resulting political 
clout. A second is the shiftng character of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party—a protean organization that 
has gone from denigrating to embracing capitalists; 
that has abandoned its empha- 
sis on class struggle and egali- 
tarianism that were hallmarks 
of the Maoist era (1949-1976); 
that increasingly makes a fetish 
of “stability” and national pride 
in its propaganda; and that often 
seems concerned only with pro- 
tecting its monopoly on power. 
Last but hardly least are the 
events that have been happening 
to and in China’s burgeoning cities that could soon 
turn a once overwhelmingly rural country into a 
land with more urbanites than villagers. 

All three of these developments are unquestion- 
ably important, but only the last represents some- 
thing completely unprecedented. After all, while 
China’s rise to great power status certainly repre- 
sents a break from the recent past, it essentially 
marks a return to the pre-Opium War (1839-1842) 
status quo ante. Taking a long-term view, China has 
usually been considered one of the world’s stron- 
gest states. Nor is ıt completely novel for China 
to be governed by an authoritarian organization 
that staunchly defends one-party rule, reaches out 
to capitalists, jealously guards its own power, and 
fetishizes stability and patriotism. The National- 
ist Party of Chiang Kai-shek exhibited all of these 
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characteristics. On the other hand, while cities have 
existed in China for millennia and bursts of urban- 
ization have occurred at various points in Chinese 
history, never before has the basic rural tilt of the 
country’s population been challenged. 

Moreover, it is not just that Chinese cities have 
been growing but also that they are becoming dif- 
ferent sorts of places, both more exciting and more 
dangerous, both more prosperous and the site of 
greater inequalities. Just how swiftly these quali- 
tative as opposed to quantitative shifts have been 
occurring has been brought home to me by per- 
sonal experience. | first spent time in Chinese cit- 
ies during the second half of the 1980s. Then, less 
than a decade later, I revisited two urban centers 
that I thought I knew, Shang- 
hai (where I had lived for ten 
months) and Beijing (where I 
had lived for four weeks), only 
to find both radically unlike the 
cities I remembered in terms 
of both look and feel. On my 
next return visits to each, I was 
bewildered to find them again 
radically altered. And it is not 
only periodic visitors who find 
themselves disoriented by the speed with which 
China’s urban centers are changing: residents 
report feeling the same sensation. 


THE LAND OF CITIES 

The unexpectedness of China’s urban revolu- 
tion 1s also something I can vouch for by looking 
back to my own experience in the 1980s. Late in 
that decade, as I prepared to teach my first courses 
on modern Chinese history, the books I assigned or 
mined for lecture material spoke of Chinas rural-to- 
urban ratio as having long hovered around four-to- 
one and being likely to remain in that general range 
into the foreseeable future, the rapid growth of cities 
in many other developing countries notwithstand- 
ing. Why did their authors think it safe to assume 
China would remain an exception to this trend? 
Because of the obstacles the state placed on rural-to- 
urban migration, most notably those built into the 
Communist Party's hukou (household registration) 
system; this system, an artifact of Maoist times, had 
remained in operation throughout the opening years 


of the reform era that began in 1978 and, through 
its surveillance and social welfare functions, served 
to root people in place. Moreover, when the Com- 
munists had set people in motion for political rea- 
sons (to teach educated youth the value of manual 
labor, for example, or to increase the number of Han 
Chinese in regions such as Tibet and Xinjiang), it 
was more often to send them from the city to the 
countryside, not vice versa. But now I have had to 
tear up my old lectures, and the textbooks and refer- 
ence works that I based them on are being updated 
to prepare for the time when China becomes largely 
a land of cities. 

Although it does not focus exclusively on cities, 
The Changing Face of China offers one of the best 
brief summaries of China’s urban revolution that I 
have come across. Here is how John Gittings, who 
covered East Asia for decades for the British news- 
paper The Guardian, describes the situation in his 
penultimate chapter, which is devoted to a survey 
of major trends of the 1990s: 


Mao Zedong fought a mainly peasant revolution 
on the strategy that “the countryside will sur- 
round the towns”: not a single city was captured 
from the Guomingdang [Nationalist Party] until a 
year before the 1949 Liberation. China remained 
predominantly a nation of peasant farmers for the 
next three decades, and by 1980, 81 percent of the 
population still depended on the land. Metalled 
roads were still few in many areas except between 
country towns: horses and mules were the main 
form of transport and most rural dwellers lived 
in mud-built houses with tamped earthen floors 
and no electricity. Twenty years later, an accelerat- 
ing process of urbanization had transformed the 
relationship between town and countryside: 31 
percent of the population were urban dwellers, 
the number of towns rose from 3,500 to around 
20,000, cities from less than a hundred to nearly 
seven hundred. 


Given that Gittings is trying, in his engaging new 
book, to provide readers with a basic overview of 
the decades immediately following 1949 and a sense 
of how developments of the past two decades or so 
have continued along and broken away from ear- 
lier trajectories, the approach that he takes to the 
country’ cities might best be called “short-term his- 
torical.” He stresses above all the contrast between 
urban trends in Maoist and contemporary times. 
He is struck, looking at the problem through this 
particular prism, by how much more easily Chinese 
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can now move not only from the countryside to the 
city but between cities. The lifting of bans on migra- 
tion, the diminishing importance of state-provided 
social welfare mechanisms linked to hukou units, 
increased government investments in transportation 
systems, and the rising importance of light industry 
and a service economy—all of these helped set peo- 
ple in motion in ways they had not been under Mao. 
These movements have swelled the size of extant 
cities and sometimes caused villages to morph into 
(or be subsumed by) urban centers. A metropolis 
may even be created from scratch by official fiat, as 
occurred most famously when Shenzhen suddenly 
shot up near Hong Kong. 

Gittings sees this urban surge as having mixed 
results for the quality of life of the ordinary Chi- 
nese. On the one hand, urbanization has been 
shaped by and in turn has promoted a healthy 
increase in the amount of choice that individuals 
enjoy in their day-to-day existence. The emergence 
of a “new landscape increasingly autonomous from 
the Party, with its own aspirations and demands” 
has been largely an urban phenomenon. But Git- 
tings also sees a dark side—in fact, several dark 
sides—to urbanization. The added pressure that 
city-based consumerism and ratcheted-up energy 
use has placed on the environment is one of his 
concerns. Another is the social chasm that has 
opened up within cities. In Maoist times, these 
were places where, aside from a small privileged 
segment of the population with links to the Com- 
munist Party, most people lived in roughly similar 
material conditions and enjoyed job security. Now, 
by contrast, a gulf separates the lifestyles of nou- 
veau riche entrepreneurs (who are “building man- 
sions, hiring private guards, and driving in luxury 
imported cars”) from those of migrants from the 
countryside (who work for low wages and with- 
out the right to unionize on construction sites). 
Longtime urbanites formerly employed in state- 
run enterprises (who mistakenly assumed they 
had jobs for life) sometimes have to struggle just 
to get by. 


COSMOPOLITAN CHINA 

Two other recently published books, while 
drawing attention to some of the same positive 
and negative aspects of urbanization, eschew the 
“short-term historical” approach for one of two 
alternative frameworks. The first of these, Global- 
ization and the Chinese City, takes what might be 
dubbed a “globalization and internationalization” 
approach, since Fulong Wu's edited collection 
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places Chinese developments in the context of 
worldwide trends and transnational phenomena. 

This is a book that, for better and for worse, 
is characterized by enormous diversity. A wel- 
come sort of diversity is that the chapters are by 
scholars based in many different places (North 
American, European, and Asian locales are rep- 
resented). Also to the good is the fact that the 
authors make use of theories and methods associ- 
ated with most of the social science disciplines 
and subdisciplines that have important insights 
to offer those striving to make sense of urbaniza- 
tion and the nature of cities, including cultural 
geography, economics, demography, cartography, 
and sociology. 

Unfortunately, other sorts of diversity turn out 
to be mixed blessings. One is the wide variation 
in topics that individ- 
ual chapters address. 
These include the 
limited impact of glo- 
balization on cities of 
frontier regions (the 
focus of a very inter- 
esting contribution by 
sociologist Xiangming 
Chen); the appearance 
within many Chinese urban centers of residential 
developments that use foreign names (for example, 
“Orange County”) and mixed architectural styles 
(creating what the editor refers to as “transplanted 
cityscapes”) in order to evoke the West or create 
a cosmopolitan feel; and the emergence of “place 
promotion” campaigns that encourage investment 
in and local attachment to Chinese metropolitan 
centers striving to attain “world city” or “global 
city” status. 

This thematic variety is appealing initially, and 
there is a common thread running through the 
book—a concern with the complex ways that 
global and local forces can complement, jostle 
with, or subvert one another. Still, in part because 
the links among chapters are not clearly articu- 
lated, the work does not end up cohering. Read- 
ers are likely to find it a better book to dip into 
selectively than to read cover to cover, especially 
because of a final sort of diversity relating to style 
and execution. The prose in some chapters is clear 
and well crafted, but more than a few contain 
stilted language or so much specialized terminol- 
ogy that they are likely to be off-putting to those 
uninitiated in the jargon and methodology of the 
fields in which the authors were trained. This is a 





It is not just that Chinese cities have been 
growing but also that they are becoming 
different sorts of places, both more exciting 
and more dangerous, both more prosperous 
and the site of greater inequalities. 





major drawback for a book that strives to speak 
across disciplinary divides. 


THE CITY IN HISTORY 

An alternative to both the “short-term histori- 
cal” and “globalization and internationalization” 
approaches, which might be called “long-term 
historical,” is showcased to good effect in China’ 
Urban Transition. I was initially surprised that this 
book did not also stress globalization, since the 
author, John Friedmann, is probably best known 
for works—such as the influential essay “The 
World City Hypothesis”—that emphasize inter- 
national themes. In his new book, an attractively 
produced work with an arresting cover photo 
showing the juxtaposition of two very different 
types of urban structures, Friedmann is not com- 
pletely uninterested in 
international issues. 
He has some insight- 
ful comments to make 
on contrasts between 
Chinese and European 
cities. And he reminds 
his readers that, well 
before the 1990s, inter- 
national phenomena 
had played important roles in transforming some 
Chinese cities, including Shanghai (which after the 
Opium War was divided into foreign-run and Chi- 
nese districts) and Canton (whose activist mayor 
in the late 1920s, Sun Fo, had become enamored of 
Western urban planning while studying abroad). 
Nevertheless, Friedmann is more concerned here 
with domestic than international phenomena. 

An urbanist who was not trained in Chinese 
studies but has immersed himself in the relevant 
historical and social scientific scholarship in Eng- 
lish, Friedmann attempts to shed light on “China's 
multiple urbanization processes in the Reform 
era” while trying to locate those processes within 
an indigenous tradition that stretches back for mil- 
lennia. Specialists inevitably will have quibbles 
about his handling of the topics they know best, 
and there are limitations since he is only able to 
access English materials. But the book has a great 
deal to offer its main intended audience: those who 
are interested in but know relatively little about 
China’s cities. It succeeds because of the sharpness 
of Friedmann’s thinking, the crispness of his writ- 
ing style (which allows him to cover a great deal of 
ground in fewer than 150 pages of text), and the 
breadth and care of his reading on subjects rang- 





ing from the economic and political roles of cities 
in imperial China to urban developments of the 
Republican era (1912-1949) and the consumer 
revolution of the 1990s. . 

For a China specialist such as myself, one par- 
ticularly gratifying feature of Friedmann’s book is 
that it does more than simply cite in passing indi- 
vidual works by people who have devoted their 
careers to studying Chinese cities. He also quotes 
at length from the publications he particularly 
admires, a list that includes Rickshaw Beijing, a 
wonderful book by historically minded political 
scientist David Strand; a contribution to an edited 
volume by historian Michael Tsin; essays on con- 
sumption by sociologist Deborah Davis; analyses of 
the “increasingly desperate” state of migrant work- 
ers and the unemployed by political scientist Doro- 
thy Solinger, and an article on urban governance 
by Fulong Wu. This will, one hopes, inspire at least 
a few readers to search out those publications and 
read them in their entirety, making China’s Urban 
Transition valuable both as a self-contained work 
and as a jumping-off point for future study. 


POSTSOCIALIST LANDSCAPES 

To fully appreciate the nature of China’s urban 
revolution, we need to draw from the best that 
the “short-term historical,” “globalization and 
internationalization,” and “long-term historical” 
approaches have to offer. I find value in each frame- 
work, as well as in the ways that they can serve as 
correctives to one another. Friedmann’s concern 
with looking back beyond 1949, for example, is 
a helpful corrective to the tendency by some con- 
tributors to Wu's volume to overstate the novelty of 
the links that Chinese urban centers have recently 
developed with the world beyond China’s borders. 
(Sometimes this is actually the resumption of an 
interrupted cosmopolitan trajectory.) Similarly, the 
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emphasis that some contributors to Wu's volume 
put on the increasing promotion of and identifica- 
tion with specific cities offers a useful corrective to 
the tendency in the other two books to stress the 
national side of the urbanization story. (Local civic 
pride as well as nationalism has been resurgent in 
China of late.) 

But as a complement to these scholarly 
approaches, it strikes me that a fourth perspec- 
tive, suggested by personal encounters with China’s 
cities over the past 20 years, also has value. This 
approach—call it “comparative postsocialism”— 
would emphasize the life experience of longtime 
urban residents, as opposed to migrants who have 
fueled the cities’ growth. China’s cities today share 
characteristics with capitalist urban centers of many 
other countries, but particularly with urban centers 
in countries, such as former Soviet bloc nations, that 
have undergone dramatic transitions from socialism. 
In these cities, older urbanites can remember times 
when their metropolis moved at a slower pace, was 
socially far less segmented, and seemed more cut off 
from the goods and cultural flows emanating from 
countries such as the United States and Japan. These 
same residents, especially in the once—and now 
again—most fashionable of postsocialist cities, such 
as Shanghai and Prague, can also remember decades 
when tourism was a far less important factor in local 
life than it is today. 

This suggests that, without discounting the 
distinctive characteristics of both pre-1949 and 
Maoist era Chinese cities, China specialists 
might benefit from looking for parallels between 
recent shifts in the urban centers of the People’s 
Republic and developments in places such as 
Berlin and Budapest, Moscow and Minsk, Hanoi 
and maybe, soon, Havana. There is, after all, 
more than one way to internationalize the story 
of China’s urban revolution. a 
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April-July 2006 


INTERNATIONAL 


Israeli-Lebanese Conflict 

July 12—Hezbollah, a Lebanese Shiite miliua with ties to Syra 
and Iran, conducts a surprise daylight raid mto Israel. The 
guerrillas abduct 2 Israel soldiers and lull 8 Israel responds 
quickly, sending armored forces into Lebanon for the 1st ume 
m 6 years and launching massive airstrikes Israeli leaders 
declare the Lebanese government responsible for failing to dis- 
arm Hezbollah, a member of Lebanon's governing coalition 

July 13—The Lebanese government says 2 days of Israeli 
airstrikes have left 53 civilians dead and more than 100 
wounded Hezbollah fires more than 120 rockets and mortar 
shells into Israel, sending Israelis fleemg nto bomb shelters 

July 14—Widening the scope of its attacks, Israeli arcraft bomb 
Hezbollah strongholds in Beirut and southern Lebanon. A 
Hezbollah drone aircraft packed with explosives stnkes an 
Israeli naval vessel The Bush admmistration, analysts say, 
has given Israel tacit approval to cnpple Hezbollah, deflecting 
calls for an immediate cease-fire and casting the conflict as 
part a larger war against terrorism Oil prices on world mar- 
kets top $78 a barrel. 

July 16—At an emergency Arab League meeting in Carro, Saudi 
Arabia—with the support of Egypt, Jordan, the Palestinian 
Authonty, and several Gulf states—chastises Hezbollah for 
provoking conflict with Israel. The unusual statement 1s said to 
reflect concern among Sunm Arab states about the nsing influ- 
ence of Iran, a Shiite state that is a major patron of Hezbollah 
A Hezbollah missile hits Harfa, kalling 8 Israelis 

July 19—Lebanese Prime Minister Fouad Simora says his coun- 
try 1s being “torn to bits” by relentless Israeli bombing. In 
an emotional, bitter speech to diplomats, including the US 
ambassador, he asks: “Is this the price we pay for aspiring to 
build our democratic institutions?” 

July 22—Israeh ground forces move across the Lebanese border 
to seize a village as punishing airstrikes continue in Beirut 
and southern Lebanon. Hezbollah continues to fire about 100 
rockets a day into Israel 

July 24—Officials and witnesses say Israeli warplanes hut civil- 
ians trying to escape from their villages in southern Lebanon 
at least 6 times ın a series of heavy bombardments. As more 
Israeli troops cross into Lebanon, analysts say Hezbollah has 
proved a more difficult foe than was anticipated. 

July 25—Israel says it plans to occupy a strip of southern Leba- 
non with ground troops unul an international force can take 
therr place. Air attacks by Israel forces kill 4 UN observers 

July 26—Nine Israeli soldiers, 8 of them caught m an ambush 
ın southern Lebanon, and dozens of Hezbollah guerillas are 
kuled ın the 2-week-old conflicts heaviest day of fighting, A 
meeting of US, European, and Arab diplomats in Rome fails to 
produce a plan for ending combat, while the US resists calls 
for an immediate cease-fire. 

July 27—In a taped message, Ayman al-Zawahin, Al Qaeda's no 
2 leader, calls for Muslims to unite ın holy war against Israel 
and to join the fighting in Lebanon and Gaza until Islam 
reigns “from Spain to Iraq ” The tape surfaces as public opm- 
ion across the Arab world surges behind Hezbollah—honizing 
its ability to hold out against Israeli forces and transforming 
the Shiite group’ leader, Sheik Hassan Nasraalah, into a folk 
hero even among Sunnis 


July 28—President George W. Bush and British Prime Minister 
Tony Blar call for a multinational force to be dispatched to 
southern Lebanon to create a buffer and help the Lebanese 
government regain control of the region from Hezbollah. 

July 30—Israel agrees to a 2-day suspension of most airstrikes in 
the face of widespread outrage over an air attack that kills 28 
Lebanese, mostly women and children, when it levels a build- 
ing mn the town of Qana where civilians had taken shelter. 

July 31—Israel prepares for more ground combat, saying 1t will 
not accept a truce with Hezbollah. The Lebanese government 
estimates the nsing death toll at 750, mcluding unrecovered 
bodies. Israel says 33 soldiers and 18 civilians have died so far. 


Israeli-Palestinian Conflict 

April 17—In the deadliest attack on Israel in almost 2 years, 

a Palestinian suicide bomber in Tel Aviv kills 9 people and 
injures dozens. A spokesman for the Islamic militant group 
Hamas, which leads the new Palestinian government, calls the 
attack legitimate because of recent Israeli aggression. 

June 9—An Israeli shell alls 8 Palestinians, including 4 chil- 
dren, on a crowded Gaza beach. The day before, an Israel 
airstrike in Gaza killed a semor leader of Hamas, the govem- 
ing party 

June 10—Hamas formally calls an end to a 16-month truce and 
fires rockets from Gaza into Israel. 

June 25—Palestimian militants attack an army post near the 
Gaza-Israel-Egypt border, killing 2 Israeli soldiers and abduct- 
ing another, taking hım back into Gaza. 

June 27—Israel sends troops, tanks, and aircraft into Gaza ın an 
effort to rescue the kidnapped soldier and stop rocket fire into 
Israel Aid workers worry that renewed military operations 
could create a humanitarian crisis for the 1.3 million people 
hving in the already poor and violent Gaza Strip. 

June 29—Israeli troops detain 64 members of Hamas in the West 
Bank, including 23 lawmakers and 1/3 of the Palestinian cabi- 
net Israel also continues to hit Gaza with artillery fire. 

July 26—Israeh forces kill at least 23 Palestinians in Gaza in 
intense fighting with Hamas militants occurring simultane- 
ously with Israels conflict with Hezbollah m Lebanon. 


World Trade Organization (WTO) 

July 24—Talks in Geneva armed at reaching a new global trade 
pact collapse as WTO officials give up hope of overcoming 
affluent nations’ resistance to reductions ın trade barriers 
and subsidies that protect their politically powerful farmers. 
The apparent failure of the talks, which have been gomg on 
for 5 years, touches off recriminations between the US and 
Europeans and deals a severe blow to poor nations that had 
sought a trade agreement to improve their farmers’ interna- 
tional competitiveness. 


AFGHANISTAN 

May 18—Clashes with Taliban rebels leave 105 dead in the 
bloodiest day of fighung since US forces ousted the Islamist 
militants from power in late 2001. The strength of a spring- 
ume Taliban offensive, especially in rural areas, has alarmed 
Afghan and foreign officials. 

May 29—A traffic accident caused by a US military convoy kills 
5 people and escalates into an anu-American riot in Kabul, 
the capital, leaving 14 dead and dozens injured. 


July 31—NATO takes over command from the US of interna- 
tional forces in southern Afghanistan. 


ANGOLA 

June 20—During a 7-naton tour of Africa, Chinese Prime Minister 
Wen Jiabao pledges closer nes with Angola, which has recently 
supplanted Saudi Arabia as China’ top crude-oil suppher. China 
has provided Angola with a $3 billion oil-backed credit lne to 
help with reconstruction of 1ts war-shattered economy. 


BOLIVIA 

May 1—President Evo Morales orders the mulitary to occupy gas 
and oil facilities across Bolivia. He gives foreign energy firms 
180 days to negotiate new contracts or leave the country. 

May 31—Bohivia’s largest agribusiness group, the National Farm- 
mg Confederation, announces plans to form “self-defense” 
units to defend land that ıt fears the new government may 
confiscate to give to the poor. 


BRAZIL 

May 17-~Authonties in São Paulo say they killed 22 members of a 
criminal gang overnight. A week of clashes between police and 
organized crime brings the city of nearly 20 million to a virtual 
halt and leaves 186 people dead. Observers blame violent gangs 
but also corruption among police and prison officials 


CANADA 

June 3—Authorities arrest 17 Canadian residents, mostly of 
South Asian descent, on charges of plotting to attack targets ın 
southern Ontario with fertilizer bombs. 


CHAD 

July 26—Chad signs a peace agreement with neighboring Sudan 
after months of brutal cross-border raids and rebel attacks 
The accord forbids the presence of foreign rebel elements 
in both natons and calls for a joint military commission to 
monitor the border. 


CHINA 

April 22—The government reports that Chinas economy grew 
by 10.2% in the year to the 1st quarter of 2006, its fastest pace 
in 10 years. 

May 15—China allows its currency, the yuan, to strengthen past 
the symbolic level of 8 to the US dollar, shaking Asian mar- 
kets already concerned by the dollars extended slide. 

May 31—Authorities close 201 medical clinics in northern 
Hebei province and fine several hundred others for helpmg 
to detect and abort female fetuses. The crackdown is part of 
an official effort to reduce selective-sex abortions, which are 
partly responsible for a ratio of 117 male births to 100 female 
births in China 

June 27—State-run newspapers report a draft law under review 
that would fine media outlets up to $12,500 each tme they 
report on “sudden events” without prior authorization from 
the government. Observers say these events could include 
protest rallies, outbreaks of disease, strikes, and accidents 

June 28—The government announces plans to step up efforts 
to police and control the Internet and other communications 
technologies, including cellphones and instant messaging. 

July 1—China opens a $4 1 bilion, 710-mile railway, the world's 
highest, crossing the Tibetan plateau and linking the remote 
Tibetan region more closely to China. Tibetan and foreign 
critics say the railroad will accelerate a trend of development 
led by Han Chinese, the country’s dominant ethnic group, to 
the detrnment of Tibetans’ ancient spintual culture 
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July 15—Chuina records a record trade surplus of $14.5 billion 
for June and $123 billion over the past 12 months. 


CONGO 

July 30—Millions of war-weary Congolese vote in their nation’s 
Ist multiparty elections since independence from Belgium m 
1960. The UN-supervised elections will choose a president and 
legislature to replace a transitional government arranged under 
peace accords signed 4 years ago. Observers worry whether 
results will be untversally accepted, with a leading politician 
boycotting the vote, former rebel leaders on the ballot, and 
militia fighters still raping and looting in the lawless east. UN 
officials estate that fighting and chaos continue to kill about 
1,250 Congolese every day, mostly from hunger and disease. 


CUBA 

July 31—Fidel Castro undergoes intestinal surgery, temporarily 
handing over power to his younger brother and designated 
successor, Raul, the defense minister. 


EAST TIMOR 

July 8—In an effort to restore political stability after months of 
unrest, President Xanana Gusmão selects Nobel peace laureate 
José Ramos-Horta to be prime minister and lead a new govern- 
ment The previous prime minister resigned 2 weeks earlier 
amid allegations that he had helped organize an armed militia. 
Australia, which had sent more than 1,000 troops to East Timor 
in late May to help put down a rebellion among members of the 
army and police, praises Ramos-Horta’ appointment. 


EGYPT 

April 24—Three bombs explode ın Dahab, a crowded resort 
town on the Sinai Peninsula, killing at least 30 and wounding 
more than 115. The attack is the 3rd at a popular Sinai resort 
1n 2 years, raising fears that Egypt faces a homegrown terrorist 
threat aiming to destabihze the government. 

May 18—Security forces in Cairo beat and arrest hundreds of 
protesters supporting judges’ demands for independence and 
condemning the use of emergency laws to detain political crit- 
ics. Also, a judicial panel ignores a prosecutor's call to grant a 
new trial to a jailed opposition political leader, Ayman Nour. 
Nour has been sentenced to 5 years on charges widely seen as 
politically motivated. 


FRANCE 

April 10—Bowing to public pressure and street riots, President 
Jacques Chirac announces he will rescind a youth labor law 
that would have slightly reduced job secunty. 


GERMANY 
June 3—Unemployment fell to 11% ın May, from 11.3% the 
month before, the government reports. 


INDIA 

May 1—Police say that, in days leadmg up to talks between the 
Indian prime minister and Kashmun separatists, Islamist mili- 
tants have killed 35 Hindu civilians m 2 separate incidents. 

May 31—India’s Supreme Court orders government doctors 
back to work, ending their 19-day stnke against affirma- 
tve action for lower castes. The strike began over a planned 
increase in places reserved for low-caste Hindus and ethnic 
munorites in colleges and some professions. 

July 11—A senes of bombs explode on 7 commuter trains dur- 
ing evening rush hour in Mumbai, India, killing 207 people 
and wounding 400. Lashkar-e-Qahhar, a radical Islamist 
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group with nes to Pakistan and Al Qaeda, clams responsibil- 
ity for the attack. 

July 14—Prime Minister Manmohan Singh says Pakistan has 
failed to rein ın terronsts and warns that the peace process 
between the 2 countries may be jeopardized. 


IRAN 

April 14—Iranian President Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, during a 
conference in Tehran, calls Israel a “constant threat” and pre- 
dicts it ıs on the verge of “being eliminated.” 

April 16—Iran promises to give $50 million to the newly elected 
Hamas-led Palestinian government after the US and European 
Union freeze aid. 

April 28—International inspectors say Iran has drastically cur- 
tailed cooperation with mspectors and has accelerated its 
nuclear-fuel enrichment activities 

June 6—Javier Solana, the EUs foreign policy chief, presents 
Traman leaders with a package of incentives approved by the 
US, Russia, China, France, Britain, and Germany. The ncen- 
tives, including technology and trade assistance, are aimed at 
persuading Iran to stop atomic energy work that, some fear, 
could eventually lead to nuclear weapons production. 

July 31—The UN Security Council passes a resolution giving 
Iran until Aug. 31 to suspend uramum enrichment or face the 
threat of diplomatic and economic sanctions. Iran rejects the 
councils action. 


IRAQ 

April 7—Three suicide bombers kill at least 71 people and 
wound more than 140 during Friday worship services at the 
Baratha Mosque in northern Baghdad. The Shiite mosque 1s 
the main religious stronghold of the Supreme Council for the 
Islamic Revolution ın Iraq, an Iranian-backed party that leads 
the parliaments major Shute political bloc ~ 

April 21—Shiite leaders choose Jawad al-Malıkı, a senior member 
of the Islamic Dawa Party, as their nominee for prme minister 
in the government that has yet to be installed. The agreement by 
Ibrahim al-Jaafari, the acting prime mmister, to step aside breaks 
a 2-month political deadlock that had aggravated Iraq’ political 
instability and contributed to a rise ın sectarian violence 

April 28—A US State Department report finds that insurgent 
attacks on Iraq civilians skyrocketed ın 2005, resulting in 
almost 8,300 deaths and accounting for more than 50% of vic- 
tims of terrorist attacks worldwide. 

May 20—For the Ist time since Saddam Hussein was toppled 3 
years ago, Iraqi leaders inaugurate a democratically chosen 
full-term government. The parliament approves 36 ministers 
who will form a cabinet headed by Prime Minister Malila, a 
member of the dommant Shiite coalinon that won a major- 
ity of votes in Dec. 15 elections. Three of the most important 
ministries—defense, interior, and national security—remain 
vacant for weeks because Shiite, Sunmi, and Kurdish leaders 
have difficulty agreeing on who should fill them. 

May 23—Iraq officials acknowledge to reporters that Iraq’s slide 
into chaos has been accelerated by a proliferation of armed 
groups, each with its own loyalty and agendas. These include 
Shiite death squads, some embedded in police and secunty 
services, that have been randomly killing Sunnis ın retaliation 
for attacks on Shiites 

May 25—Witnesses to the Nov. 19, 2005, slaying of up to 24 
Iraqi civilians ın Haditha, a city m the Sunni-dominated Anbar 
province, say US marines shot the men, women, and children 
at close range m retahation for the death of a fellow marme ina 
roadside bombing. Pentagon officials say a probe is ongoing 

May 31—The government ımposes a state of emergency in cha- 
otic Basra, in the oil-rich Shiite-dominated south. The city has 
been overrun by violence including Shiite death squads killing 
Sunnis, 2 Shiite militias fighting each other, and tribal feudmg. 


June 1—Amud growing controversy over civilian deaths, Prime 
Minister Maliki lashes out at the US military, accusing ıt of 
routinely attacking Iraqi civilians 

June 7—US forces kill Abu Musab al-Zarqawi, the Jordanian- 
born leader of Al Qaeda in Iraq. In recent months, Sunni 
insurgents under his leadership had focused on suicide 
bombings, beheadings, and kidnappings of Shiite Muslims 
in an effort to foment sectarian strife. Iraqi officials warn that 
Zarqawi’ death will not end the bloodletting ın mixed Sunni- 
Shiite cities such as Baghdad. 

June 15—The US death toll in the Iraq War reaches 2,500, 
the Pentagon reports. Another 18,490 US troops have been 
wounded in the war, which began in 2003 

June 21—US military leaders tell reporters that Iran is support- 
ing Shitte militants in Iraq, providing them with weapons and 
training to attack US troops. 

June 22—A senior lawyer for Hussein, the former Iraqi leader 
on trial for crimes against humanity, is abducted and shot to 
death—the 3rd of his attorneys to be lulled. 

June 23—Iraqi officials impose a state of emergency on Baghdad, 
ordering everyone off the streets, as US and Iraqi forces battle 
insurgents near the heavily fortified Green Zone that houses the 
US and British embassies and Iraqi government headquarters. 

July 1—In the deadliest assault smce the new Shiite-led govern- 
ment was installed in May, a car bomb explodes in a busy mar- 
ket ım a Shiite slum m Baghdad, kallng 62 and wounding 120. 

July 3—US authorities arrest a recently discharged Army private 
on charges of raping an Iraqi woman and killing her and 3 fam- 
ily members 4 months ago in the town of Mahmudiya. Officials 
say he carried out the crimes with other US soldiers. 

July 17—Gunmen, many of them dressed in Iraq security force 
uniforms, open fire m a mostly Shite market area south of Bagh- 
dad, killing at least 48 civilians and wounding scores more. 

July 18—A UN report says the violence in Iraq is now claim- 
ing an average of more than 100 civilian lives every day, far 
greater than previously reported. Sectarian bloodshed 1s also 
forcing tens of thousands to flee their homes, abandoning 
mixed neighborhoods for Shiite or Sunni strongholds—or 
leaving the country 1f they can afford to. 

July 19—Pnme Minister Malika forcefully condemns Israels 
“aggression” against Lebanon, marking a sharp break with 
Washington’ position on the conflict and underscoring the 
growing power of Shiite identity m the Muslim world. Malki 
and his governing coalition, like Hezbollah Lebanese and 
most Iranians, are Shute. 

July 25—President Bush, acknowledging that secunty in Bagh- 
dad is “ternble,” announces an agreement with the Iraqi 
prime minister to significantly increase US troop presence in 
the capital. 

July 28—A decision to mcrease US forces ın Iraq to roughly 
135,000, say analysts, forecloses the possibility of sigmficant 
troop reductions by this fall’s US congressional elections. 


ITALY 

April 11—Center-left candidate Romano Prodi wins parla- 
mentary elections to become Italy’s next prime minister. The 
defeated incumbent, Silvio Berlusconi, vows to contest the 
result, decided by a razor-thin margin of 25,000 votes. 

May 18—Inaugurated as pnme minister, Prodi calls the Iraq War 
a “grave error” and repeats a campaign promise to withdraw 
Italy’s 2,600 troops from Iraq. 


JAPAN 

June 20—Ending its most significant military mission since 
World War II, Japan announces plans to begin pulling its 
approximately 300 ground troops out of Iraq. 

June 23—As US forces end 5 days of Pacific military exercises, 
the largest in the region since the Viemam War, Japanese 


and US officials in Tokyo sign an accord to accelerate joint 
development of ballistic missile defenses for Japan. The move 
comes amid concerns of a possible long-range rocket launch 
by North Korea. 

June 30—A new government report highlights Japan's struggles 
with a falling birth rate and aging population. It finds that 
Japanese 65 or older account for 21% of the population, the 
world’s highest elderly ratio, surpassing Italy's 20% rato. The 
ratio of Japanese 15 years or younger in the total population is 
the world’s lowest. 


KOREA, NORTH 

July 5—North Korea test-fires several missiles, including its 
long-range Taepodong-2, defying warnings from the US and 
regional powers in Asia. The long-range missile fails less than 
a minute after launch, falling into the Sea of Japan. 

July 28—At a regional conference in Malaysia, North Korea spurns 
appeals to resume 6-country talks—stalled since September— 
on its nuclear and missile programs, sayng the US should drop 
fmancial sanctions before further negotiations occur. 


KUWAIT 

June 29—For the Ist time ın Kuwaits history, women join men 
at the polls, electing a 50-member National Assembly. None 
of the 27 women candidates win enough votes to take par- 
hamentary seats. But opposition groups—a mix of Islamists, 
liberals, and independents—take 36 seats and promise further 
electoral reforms 


KYRGYZSTAN 

May 27—Several thousand demonstrators take to the streets of 
Bishkek, the capital, demanding an end to organized crime 
and corruption in government and calling for constitutional 
reforms to limit the powers of the president. Kurmanbek 
Balayev took over the presidency a year ago after a popular 
uprising ousted his predecessor, but critics say official corrup- 
tion remains rampant 


LIBYA 

May 15—The US says ıt will reestablish full diplomatic relations 
with Libya because of its decision to abandon programs to 
develop weapons of mass destruction. The move ends Libyas 
more than 25 years of international isolanon 


MEXICO 

July 6—Election officials, after days of uncertamty, declare Felipe 
Calderon, a conservative politician who favors free trade, the 
winner of Mexicos presidency Calderón, the candidate of the 
governmg National Action Party (PAN), won by 243,000 votes 
out of 41 milhon cast. His opponent, Andrés Manuel López 
Obrador, the populist former Mexico City mayor, charges elec- 
toral irregulanties and refuses to concede defeat. 

July 16—Thousands of supporters of López Obrador, the 
defeated leftist candidate, demonstrate in Mexico City’s cen- 
tral plaza to demand a recount ın the presidential election. 
International observers say the result was farr. 


MONTENEGRO 

May 21—Montenegro voters approve, with 55% of ballots cast, 
a referendum to become a nation independent from Serbia. 
The split, once it ıs sanctioned by the UN, will mark the final 
breaking-off of the 6 republics that once formed Yugoslavia. 
Analysts say Montenegro's independence might also encour- 
age the Albanian-dominated province of Kosovo to separate 
formally from Serbia ın coming months. 
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NEPAL 

April 24—Three weeks of massive street protests lead King Gya- 
nendra, who seized full control of the state in February 2005, to 
step down as chief executive. He cedes power to an interim gov- 
ernment and reinstates the parliament he dissolved 4 years ago. 

Apnil 26—Maoist rebels announce a cease-fire and suspend a 
blockade of Katmandu, the capital. 

May 3—A new interim cabinet calls for peace talks with the 
Maoists, aiming to end a decade-old insurgency. 

May 18—The newly reinstated parliament moves to curb the 
king’ powers, abolishing his Privy Council and stpping him 
of authority over the army. The interim government promises 
to hold elections for an assembly that will rewrite the consti- 
tution, possibly ridding Nepal of a monarchy altogether. 

June 16—After a decade of civil war, Maoist Insurgents agree 
to jom Nepals new government, following talks between 
the Maoist leader, known by his nickname Prachanda, and 
the interim prime munister, Girija Prasad Koirala. Under the 
agreement, the interim parliament will be dissolved along 
with the rebels’ parallel government in the countryside How- 
ever, the Maoists say they will not disarm before a vote 1s held 
for an assembly to draft a new constitution, and will lay down 
arms then only if the Nepalese army agrees to do the same 


NIGERIA 

April 21—Thanks to soaring oil prices, Nigeria says it has paid 
off the last of its mulubillion-dollar debt to the Paris Club 
of creditor nations, which includes the US, Germany, and 
France. An accord reached last year allowed Nigera to pay 
off $30 billion ın accumulated debt for about $12 billion. 
President Olusegun Obasanjo says savings will go toward eco- 
nomic development and poverty reduction. 


PERU 

June 4—Former President Alan Garcia defeats a fiery populist, 
Ollanta Humala, by 5 percentage points in a runoff election 
for the presidency The result is a blow for Venezuela’s Presi- 
dent Hugo Chavez, who had supported Humala, a former 
army commander who called for a revolunon against the rich 


POLAND 

July 9—President Lech Kaczynski announces he will appoint 
his twin brother, Jaroslav, to succeed Pome Minister Kazimi- 
erz Marcinkiewicz, who resigned. The Kaczynskas’ Law and 
Justice Party in recent months has clashed with Germany 
and other European Umon members over economic plans, in 
particular Poland’ protectionist policies and its reluctance to 
privatize further. 


RUSSIA 

May 4—US Vice President Dick Cheney, in a speech to European 
leaders gathered in Lithuamia, harshly cnticizes Kremlm pol- 
cies. He says Russia “has unfairly and improperly restricted” 
citizens’ rights and used the country’s vast energy resources as 
“tools of mtumudation or blackmail” against its neighbors. 

May 10—President Vladimir Putin directs the parlament to 
approve a 10-year program to reverse a sharp decline in Rus- 
sia’s birthrate. The plan offers fnancial incentives for women 
to have children, mcluding extended maternity leaves and 
subsidies for day care. Russia’s population, about 143 milhon, 
has been shnnking since the fall of the Soviet Union. 

July 10—Russian forces kill Shamil Basayev, a Chechen rebel 
who organized deadly hostage-taking and terrorist attacks. 
These included the seizure of a hospital in southern Russia, 

a theater ın Moscow, and, in 2004, a school in Beslan, where 
331 people died, most of them schoolchildren. 
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SOMALIA 

June 5—The Islamic Courts Union, an Islamist milina with 
alleged links to Al Qaeda, defeats secular warlords backed by 
the US and seizes control of Mogadishu, the country’ capital. 
The Islamists’ victory comes after months of fierce fighting m 
which hundreds of city residents died. 

June 22—The Islamists who control Mogadishu and a swath of 
southern Somalia meet in Sudan with members of Somalia's 
transitional government and sign an agreement that aims 
to reduce tensions and violence. But they reject calls for a 
deployment of foreign peacekeepers. 

July 10—Renewed fighting in the capital between Islamist mılı- 
tas and fighters loyal to local warlords results in at least 60 
deaths in 2 days. The enfeebled transitional government, ın 
the western town of Baidoa, asks neighboring Ethiopia to help 


prop ıt up. 


SRI LANKA 

June 15—Land mmes allegedly planted by Tamil separatists 
blow up a bus, killing 64, ın the worst violence since a 2002 
cease-fire between Tamil guerrillas and the government began 
unraveling months ago. More than 700 people have been 
kalled m the conflict this year 

July 31—A truce between the government and rebels appears m 
jeopardy as the 2 sides clash over control of an irrigation canal 


SUDAN 

April 28—The World Food Program, saying it 1s short of funds, 
announces it will have to cut in half the amount of food it dis- 
tributes to 3 million people affected by the conflict in Sudans 
western region of Darfur. 

May 5—The government and the largest of rebel groups in 
Darfur sign a peace accord Two smaller groups demur With 
US diplomats playing a reportedly forceful role, more than 2 
dozen heads of state and other leaders from Africa, Europe, 
and the Middle East had gathered at the talks held in Abuja, 
Nigena, applying pressure on both sides to compromise. The 
accord calls for a cease-fire, the disarming of government- 
backed militias and rebel forces, and the eventual integration 
of rebels into the army and government. Three years of vio- 
lence in Darfur have claimed more than 200,000 lives. 

May 8—A mob of angry refugees in Darfur, demanding that a 
UN force replace 7,000 Afncan Union soldiers assigned to 
protect civilans, turns violent, hacking an AU interpreter to 
death. Aid workers say the situation in Darfur, where more 
than 2 million people are living in refugee camps, remains 
desperate despite a recently signed peace agreement 

May 18—Reports indicate that 2 of the mam insurgent factions 
fighting the Sudanese government ın Darfur have turned on 
each other in vicious battles, adding to the misery of a civilian 
population already under attack by government-backed mihtias. 

June 20—President Omar Hassan al-Bashir vows not to allow 
the deployment of Western troops to Darfur, declaring that his 
country would not be “recolomzed ” 

July 6—Jan Pronk, the top UN envoy in Sudan, says violence in 
Darfur has worsened since a peace deal was signed ın May. He 
says violations of the accord have been ignored and the gov- 
ernment has failed to disarm militias that kill civihans. 


THAILAND 

April 4—Breaking a 2-month-old political stalemate over 
demands for his resignation, Thaksin Shinawatra, a billionaire 
turned populist polincaan, announces he will step down after 
5 tumultuous years as pnme minister. A day earher he had 
declared himself the winner of national elections, but opposi- 
tion parties had boycotted the balloting 


UNITED STATES 

Apnl 13—A fifth reured senior general joms a chorus of former 
mulitary officers calling for Defense Secretary Donald Rums- 
feld’s resignation, citing faults in his leadership and misman- 
agement of the Iraq War 

May 1—Hundreds of thousands of mmnugrants and their sup- 
porters assemble in dozens of US cities in a 3rd wave of 
demonstrations aiming to persuade Congress to loosen rather 
than tighten immigration laws. 

May 10—The Federal Bureau of Investigation reports that ıt now 
has more than 2,000 ongoing mvesugations into public cor- 
ruption, highlighted by a high-profile probe of congressional 
activities associated with a former lobbyist, Jack Abramoff. 

May 11—The US Senate passes almost $70 billion in tax cuts, 
most of which will benefit the nation’s wealthiest famulies. 
The action, extending tax relief on stock dividends and capital 
gains until 2010, assures that virtually all of President Bush's 
tax cuts will remain in place until after the next presidential 
election Renewing these tax cuts again in 2010 would cost 
hundreds of billions of dollars a year, leaving difficult choices 
for the next president as the nation’s retiring baby boomers 
become eligible for billions of dollars in Medicare and Social 
Security benefits. 

May 15—In a televised speech, President Bush proposes a “bal- 
anced” plan to deal with egal ummigration. It would place 
6,000 National Guard troops along the border with Mexico 
while also giving many legal ummuigrants a chance to become 
legal and eventually gam citizenship The plan runs into 
opposition from conservatives who decry any “amnesty” for 
illegals and demand tghter border security 

May 19—A UN panel criticizes the US for its treatment of ter- 
ror suspects and calls for the closing of its detention center at 
Gudntanamo Bay, Cuba 

June 3—The US economy grew at an annual rate of 5.3% in 
the 1st quarter, much faster than earlier estimated, revised 
figures show. 

June 22—Amıd rising domestic opposition to the war, the US 
Senate rejects 2 proposals put forward by Democrats to begin 
pulling troops out of Iraq 

June 29—The US Supreme Court, ın a sweeping repudiation of 
the Bush administration, strikes down a plan to put detamees 
at Gudéntanamo on trial by military tribunal, ruling that such 
tials would violate federal statute and international law 

July 23—A bipartisan panel of the American Bar Association 
issues a report concluding that President Bush has flouted the 
US Constitution and undermined the rule of law by claiming 
the power to disregard selected provisions of legislation that 
he signs 

July 29—A federal audit reveals that the US agency ın charge 
of $1 4 bilhon im reconstruction funds ın Iraq hid ballooning 
expense overruns and withheld true costs from Congress 
Officials concede a large proportion of reconstruction projects 
promised ın Iraq will never be completed 


VIETNAM 

June 3—The US and Vietnam sign a trade agreement further 
reducing tariffs and quotas and paving the way for Vietnam to 
join the World Trade Organization Bulateral trade between the 
2 nations rose 22% to $7.8 billion ın 2005 


ZIMBABWE 

May 31—Struggling with more than 1,000% annual inflation, the 
government introduces a $100,000 bill, double the $50,000 
bill that had been the largest denomunation in circulation. The 
new bank note 1s officially worth about 1 US dollar, ıt draws 
30 US cents on the black market. a 
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“What will it take for Russia’ political class and society to realize 
that the current paradigm of development leads to a dead end?” 


Russia’s Ersatz Democracy 
| LILIA SHEVTSOVA 


ussia’s political evolution has entered a 
Rese stage. The ruling elite is trying to 

use popular elections to legitimize a regime 
that is based on personified power and bureau- 
cratic authority. It is trying to buttress the social 
order by restoring Russia’s great power status while 
invoking nostalgia for a past that the elite itself 


rejects and fears. In all of these endeavors, Russia’s 


leaders are experimenting with a model of national 
transformation that attempts a unique fusion of 
conflicting elements: of tradition and postmoder- 
nity; of autocracy and democracy; of the market 
and state control; of partnership with the West and 
a rejection of Western values. 

This experiment will not work. The hybrid 
is not sustainable. And yet, in part because high 
energy prices continue to prop up the regime, 
because an effective opposition has yet to emerge, 
and because the Kremlin seems determined to 
avoid a succession crisis, a kind of stagnant stabil- 
ity likely will persist beyond the 2008 presiden- 
tial election. Apparently, Russia will have to pass 
through a period of disenchantment—and it must 
realize the impossibility of existing simultaneously 
in several different civilizational dimensions— 
before it can begin the search for a more effective 
system of social management. 


THE HYBRID REGIME 

Russia’s second president, Vladimir Putin, has 
finished construction of the postcommunist hybrid 
system begun by his predecessor, Boris Yeltsin. The 
regime that has taken shape in Russia, like most 
hybrid regimes, fits into the category of pseudo- 
democracy. The building blocks of Russia’s system 
are a bureaucratic-authoritarian political regime, 
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state capitalism, selective social paternalism, and 
a foreign policy aimed at restoring Russia’s role as 
a world power. 

In order to stabilize the situation and shore up 
the position of the ruling elite, Putin instituted 
several changes on entering office. He reformat- 
ted the political regime, weakening the influence 
of the oligarchs (the businessmen who amassed 
vast wealth from the privatization of state assets in 
the 1990s). He initiated a redistribution of assets 
to the bureaucracy. He increased the assertiveness 
of Russia’s foreign policy. And he retained the elec- 
toral mechanism for legitimizing personified power 
while reducing its risks to a minimum. In short, by 
abandoning certain aspects of Yeltsin’s legacy, Putin 
was able to strengthen its core. 

Today,-in the middle of Putin’s second term, the 
system of governance has acquired a new logic. Its 
main operating principles are: the subjugation of 
all branches of government to the executive; the 
merger of political power and corporate owner- 
ship; the combination and incorporation of incom- 
patible governing principles, thus preventing the 
formation of political alternatives to .the regime; 
consensus.among the political class and a portion 
of society on the need to maintain the status quo; 
political expediency as the driving force behind the 
regime's actions; and aspirations to great power sta- 
tus as a substitute for ideology. 

The Russian ruling elite has also managed to 
develop effective survival mechanisms. Unlike its 
predecessors,.the present regime has avoided the 
widespread use of force, tending instead toward a 
patron-client relationship with society and a reli- 
ance on purchasing the loyalty of the political 
class with specific concessions and rewards. An 
example is the Public Chamber, which includes 
representatives of various social groups and well- 
known personalities picked by the president and 
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his administration. Touted as a kind of civil-society 
sounding board, it was in fact created ‘to broaden 
support for the regime by cultivating a spirit of ser- 
vility among the elite. It shows that the system of 
purchased loyalty is becoming institutionalized. 
Meanwhile, by co-opting advocates of great 
power status—liberals and populists alike—the 
regime has preempted a meaningful opposition 
from arising on either the left or the right. Thus, the 
Kremlin has deterred the formation of a robust lib- 
eralism by retaining liberal icons like Anatoly Chu- 
bais, German Gref, and Alexei Kudrin in positions 
of power. Yet the regime’s appropriation of patri- 
otic slogans neutralizes the conservative, national- 
ist opposition. Loyal youth organizations such as 
Nashi and Mestnye occupy a niche that might oth- 
erwise be filled by a grass-roots youth movement. 


THE BUREAUCRATS IN CHARGE 

One might conclude that the concentration of 
power in the hands of the president is movement 
in the direction of authoritarianism. In fact, we are 
witnessing the expansion of the state bureaucratic 
corporation, which has assumed certain powers 
that the president formally, but no longer really, 
controls. As a result, the institution of personified 
power has become an ideal mechanism to realize 
the interests of the bureaucracy. In this context 
it makes no sense to ask who is in charge in the 
Kremlin or who is more influential—Putin or his 
inner circle. While it is true that only the leader can 
legitimize government decisions in a bureaucratic- 
authoritarian regime, the leader is also dependent 
on the bureaucracy, and this dependence only 
increases over time. 

Conventional wisdom has it that Russia is ruled 
by the so-called siloviki—former officials of the 
intelligence and military agencies. In fact, Putin has 
prevented the siloviki from gaining a monopoly on 
power or the reproduction of power. In so doing, 
the president has preserved a measure of pluralism 
within the ruling elite. (Putin’s efforts to maintain a 
balance among various factions in the Kremlin help 
to explain the unexpected removal in June 2006 of 
Prosecutor General Vladimir Ustinov, who repre- 
sented a powerful group of siloviki:) Still, there is 
little reason to hope that this pluralism can stim- 
ulate a spirit of competition or expand mass par- 
ticipation like that seen in the 1960s and 1970s in 
other hybrid societies in Latin America and South 
Europe that chose a gradualist path to democracy. 

In the Yeltsin years and early in Putins first term, 
the ruling bureaucratic corporation showed clear 


signs of reformist impulses, but these impulses have 


. now ground to a halt. Today, the liberal-technocratic 


element in the bureaucracy strives no less than the 
siloviki to preserve the status quo. 

Indeed, it comes as no surprise that those who 
have secured a place in the halls of power should 
now concentrate on defending their position. This 
is a natural symptom of the postrevolutionary syn- 
drome—one that also affects the opposition. The 
current opposition is becoming a defensive, con- 
servative force. It cannot move beyond its own 
stale political ideas, yet its continued presence 
stifles the emergence of fresh political alternatives. 
Any real opposition can form only as a challenge 
to the current political system. Such a challenge 
could easily attract support in a severe crisis, since 
bureaucratic authoritarianism is still in the process 
of consolidation. But the crisis has yet to occur. 

Inevitably, the state’s role in the economy expands 
as power is centralized. Under Putin, this principle 
has been proved by the emergence of a new layer of 
apparatchik oligarchs that controls assets without 
owning or bearing any responsibility for them—in 
effect, a parasitic rentier class. A common thread 
running through recent mega-acquisitions by Rus- 
sian energy companies has been the influence of 
officials who serve in high positions in both the 
Kremlin and the energy firms. As demonstrated 
by Rosneft’s takeover of Yuganskneftegaz and Gaz- 
prom’s acquisition of Sibneft, the fusion of power 
and business in Russia erases the line between 
nationalization and privatization: regardless of who 
happens to own a particular asset, the bureaucrat- 
oligarch controls it. Since the logic of nationaliza- 
tion requires the redistribution of resources to the 
advantage of the ruling bureaucracy, we can expect 
the state in the future to continue taking over pri- 
vate companies and re-privatizing them according 
to the whims of the next ruling team. 


THE RUSSIAN BACKLASH 

In its efforts to maintain control of society, Rus- 
sia’s elite until recently was torn between neo-impe- 
rialism (taking its cues from US hegemonism) and 
nationalism. Today a portion of the ruling class 
is turning increasingly to the so-called Russian 
national idea: adopting nationalist and populist 
slogans and an anti-Western stance. Thus, Defense 
Minister Sergei Ivanov, one of the candidates for 
Putin's heir, has offered the formula of a “triad of 
Russian national values,” describing them as a “sov- 
ereign democracy, strong economy, and military 
might.” Another portion of the elite advocates Rus- 


sias great power status to justify the country’ role 
as an “energy superpower” and a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the club of developed industrial countries. 

This mixture of great power ambitions (con- 
taining traces of imperial nostalgia) with nation- 
alism could imperil the mental health of a nation 
that has scarcely begun to recover from the shock 
caused by the collapse of the Soviet Union. In Wei- 
mar Germany the attempt to boost the nation’s self- 
esteem by reviving old superpower dreams ended 
with a worldwide catastrophe. The pragmatism of 
a major part of the Russian elite might allow Rus- 
sia to escape a disastrous repetition of this history. 
But the conflict between artificially provoked aspi- 
rations and a lack of resources to achieve them 
could trigger new shocks for a nation that seeks its 
revival by turning to the past. 

It would be a mistake, nevertheless, to iad 
the restoration of traditionalism as a return to the 
Soviet party-state. Rus- 
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by nondemocratic means (essentially a conspiracy 
of three leaders—Yeltsin, Leonid Kravchuk, and 
Stanislav Shushkevich) in 1991; the storming of 
parliament in 1993; and the rigging of the 1996 
presidential election, when voters elected an ailing, 
incapacitated Yeltsin to a second term. The refusal 
of the political class, including the democrats, to 
play by the rules of democracy in the 1990s made 
the centralization of power undertaken by Putin 
practically inevitable. Putin merely set in motion 
the machinery that Yeltsin had created. 


POTEMKIN POLITICS 

There is hardly any doubt that the Russian sys- 
tem will survive the 2007-2008 election cycle, com- 
plete the current redistribution of resources to the 


_ bureaucracy, and keep society under control. The 


system is for now durable and could even expand. 
The Kremlin has no cause for concern about its 
position as long as two 





sia today is a bureau- 
cratic state, in which the 
dominant party, United 
Russia, is an appendage 
of the executive branch. 


Russia’s system cannot adequately 
respond to thé challenges the country faces 
in searching for a sustainable political order. 


conditions remain in 
place: high oil prices 
and the lack of a politi- 
cal alternative to the 
ruling team. The regime 





Even when the govern- 
ment and the president 
are drawn from it, the party cannot compel the 
executive to honor his responsibility to the party; 
nor is the party compelled to honor its respon- 
sibility to its members. The regime is obliged to 
play at party politics for one reason only: to con- 
ceal the essence of bureaucratic authoritarianism. 
The regime is not prepared to emasculate itself by 
allowing United Russia to assume the role of an 
intermediary between itself and society. 

We are witnessing rather the formation of a 
pragmatic state that hews to no firm principles, 
taking instead a utilitarian approach to ideology. 
The Soviet state was a complex edifice built on 
the ideas of communism and messianism. Today, 
the state actually ıs less stable because it depends 
entirely on the leader and the ruling caste without 
any backup. The state and the system itself are in 
essence intermediary. They are the means of sur- 
vival for a regime and a society that do not want 
to return to the past, but are not prepared to break 
with it entirely. 

Was a Russian backlash—a slide toward tradi- 
tionalism— inevitable? And what role did Putin 
play in it? In my view, the present backsliding is 
a logical consequence of the country’s evolution 
in the 1990s: the liquidation of the Soviet Union 





can continue working 
to maintain the status 


| “quo, taking advantage not of society's hopefulness, 


as was the case early in Putin’s first term, but of 
its hopelessness. To be sure, the pursuit of stabil- 
ity will require further adjustments in policy, but it 
likely will be enough to exploit the possibilities of 
Potemkin politics. 

A number of factors facilitate a stagnant type 
of stability in Russia. The price of oil provides the 
regime with a crucial safety net. The economy con- 
tinues to grow, contributing to the positive mood 
of a portion of society. The people are disenchanted 
with the opposition on both the right and the left, 
and they will withhold their support until new 
opposition leaders begin to appear, but they are still 
too weary from previous upheavals to take to the 
streets. The current regime is busy appropriating 
the ideas of its various opponents, thereby. discred- 
iting them. The regime is also relatively humane, in 
that ıt allows those who disagree with it to survive. 
Finally, the Kremlin’s political operatives have man- 
aged to manipulate public consciousness and the 
political scene, making it nearly impossible for a 
real political movement to emerge and creating the 
impression there is no alternative to the regime. 

The Russian hybrid system excludes competition 
and uncertainty in the formation and execution of 
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power, and it attempts to imitate or control any 
remnants of spontaneity. The sort of power strug- 
gles we saw in Ukraine could only occur in Russia 
if four developments were to emerge: popular dis- 
content, a rift in the political class, an active youth 
movement, and independent television stations. 
But the Kremlin has studied the crises in Ukraine, 
Georgia, and Kyrgyzstan and taken measures to 
guard against the contagion of the “orange virus.” 

One cannot entirely exclude the possibility of 
Putins staying in office beyond his presidential 
term, perhaps in response to a national emergency. 
But both he and other pragmatists in the elite seem 
determined to avoid 
that prospect. The 
most likely succession 
scenario is a transfer 
of power to the Krem- 
lin’s designated heir. 
Who this will be in 
the end—presidential 
chief of staff and Gaz- 
prom chairman Dmi- 
try Medvedev; Defense 
Minister Ivanov; some- 
one promoted from 
the reserves, such as 
State Duma Speaker 
Boris Gryzlov; or some 
totally unknown or 
unexpected figure—is far less important than the 
question of whether or not the Kremlin will man- 
age to reach a consensus on the choice, as well as 
on the succession procedure itself. 

There is reason to assume that a succession bat- 
tle will be avoided, because everyone understands 
the risks, and the political class has no tolerance 
for risks. Although the Russian people are disen- 
chanted with politics, it is highly unlikely that vot- 
ers will reject the Kremlin’s appointee for fear of 
ending up with someone even worse. 


THE CRISIS AHEAD 

Does all this mean that there is a future for the 
Russian hybrid system, and that it is capable of 
responding to the challenges facing the country? 
No. The political order contains four sources of 
structural conflict, all of which threaten to tear it 
apart from within. 

The first source is the tension between personi- 
fied power and the need to hold elections. The 
regime attempts to eliminate this tension by manip- 
ulating the electoral process to guarantee election 
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results. The techniques are various: electoral laws 
and official harassment that prevent real opposition 
from appearing on the ballot, intimidation of busi- 
nesses to deter them from sponsoring opposition, 
state control of national television channels and 
their conversion into a propaganda machine for the 
regime's candidates. These techniques are working 
for now, but similar manipulations have led to revo- 
lutions in former Soviet republics. 

The second source of structural conflict is the 
regime’s attempt to ensure stability while simulta- 
neously redistributing resources—that is, expand- 
ing the state in the economic arena by squeezing 
out the 1990s oligarchs 
in favor of Kremlin loy- 
alists and bureaucrat- 
oligarchs who are 
granted control over 
major corporations. 
However much loyalty 
this trend may build 
among the new rul- 
ing elite, it destabilizes 
markets, deters private 
initiative, and destroys 
the institution of 
ownership. 

The third source of 
tension in the system 
is the logic of political 
self-preservation. This demands regular “purges,” 
whereby each successive leader is obliged to break 
abruptly with his predecessor to create his own 
political base and avoid responsibility for past fail- 
ures. Even if the most loyal heir to the current rul- 
ing elite becomes president, at some point he will 
have to identify those responsible (guilty?) for fail- 
ures to reform pensions, government administra- 
tion, the military, housing and utilities, and local 
government—all reforms that Putin announced 
but then placed on the back burner. If a successor 
fails to change the furniture, he will be looked on 
as a weakling and a puppet. Either way, the risk of 
instability will increase. 

The fourth threat to the current order is the 
destruction of political pluralism. This creates the 
risk that society at some point will turn against 
the system or will try to circumvent it in pursuit 
of its own interests, leading to a radicalization of 
social protest. 

One should also keep in mind that the condi- 
tions that promote stability today could do the 
opposite in the future. Consider oil revenues. Rus- 


sia has already endured two political upheavals as 
a result of declining oil prices on world markets. 
A price collapse in 1986 helped trigger the disin- 
tegration of the Soviet Union five years later. An 
oil price collapse in 1998, together with a finan- 
cial meltdown, caused a breakdown in the Russian 
economy. It would be naive to assume that China’s 
and India’s demand for energy, combined with con- 
flict in Iraq and in the Middle East generally, will 
keep oil prices high and guarantee economic and 
social stability in Russia indefinitely. 
One should be mindful, too, of the law of unin- 
. tended consequences, evident for example in 
Russian-Ukrainian relations. Moscow’s actions in 
Ukraine have twice contributed to the very results 
it was trying to forestall. In 2004, the Kremlin’s 
aggressive backing of Viktor Yanukovich for the 
presidency helped 
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by Eduard Limonov’s National Bolshevik Party are 
the first indication of a period of nonsystemic poli- 
tics born from groups of young people dissatisfied 
with the current order. 

Although the Kremlin appears to have done 
everything in its power to ensure a smooth suc- 
cession in 2008, it would be senseless to specu- 
late about the extent to which the ruling team will 
maintain stability in a closed system that has begun 
to serve only itself. At present, Russia’s situation 
appears to be secure. But consider the following 
combination of events: housing reform that includes 
a substantial hike in rents and utilities, a rise in 
energy prices, gridlock in major cities, nonpayment 
of wages to government employees in the regions, 
student unrest, and another infrastructure break- 
down similar to the blackout in Moscow last year. 

Such an accumula- 





propel his oppo- 
nent, Viktor Yush- 
chenko, to power. 
A year later, Mos- 
cow’s dispute with 
Ukraine over natu- 
ral gas supplies 


Conventional wisdom has it that Russia is ruled by the 
so-called siloviki—former officials of the intelligence 
and military agencies. In fact, Putin has prevented 
the siloviki from gaining a monopoly on power. 


tion of events could 
spur even the most 
patient. society to 
radical action. 
Indeed, how cer- 
tain can we be of 
continued stability 





not only strength- 

ened the anti-Russian mood in Ukraine—it also 
undermined Putin’s dream of turning Russia into 
an energy superpower that the West accepts as a 
responsible partner with legitimate ambitions and a 
right to set out its own rules of the game. Alarmed 
by Russia’s ultimatums over natural gas, Europe 
has begun more aggressively to seek alternative 
sources of energy, including nuclear power, as we 
have already seen in Finland and will likely see in 
France, too. 

The law of unintended consequences affects the 
domestic arena as much as it does foreign policy. 
In particular, the more the Kremlin wants to stabi- 
lize the situation by centralizing power, the more 
it ultimately undermines itself. One of the primary 
sources of stability in any society is a political 
opposition that is built into the system. When the 
opposition is excluded from the political process, 
that process always becomes unpredictable. 

The Russian people understand this: a recent 
poll showed that 61 percent of Russians think the 
country needs a genuine opposition, while just 25 
percent oppose the idea. Forty-seven percent of 
Russians say the country has no genuine opposi- 
tion at present, and just 30 percent say that it has. 
The people are looking for influential alternatives 
to the current regime. Protest acts recently staged 
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when just 34 per- 
cent of respondents in a recent poll said that Russia 
was on the right track, while 47 percent held the 
opposite view? When half of all Russians describe 
the situation in the country as tense (another 9 
percent say it is explosive), and just 28 percent 
describe it as calm? When, of the 76 percent of 
Russians who approve of Putin's job performance, 
49 percent say that he has failed to establish order 
in the country, 57 percent say his economic policy 
has not been successful, and 50 percent believe 
that he has failed in the government's conflict with 
Chechen separatists? 

The tensions in Russian society that result from 
the lack of an influential liberal-democratic party, 
and the fact that liberal democracy itself is associ- 
ated in Russia with a declining standard of living, 
could fuel the rise of nationalism. This fear plays 
into the hands of those in the Kremlin who warn 
that the current regime is a model of civilized gov- 
ernance compared to the sort of regime that might 
replace it. But it was the current regime that estab- 
lished the logic of returning to the past (tradition- 
alism)—a past that the regime itself fears, and in 
the context of which Putin appears to be.the only 
European in the ruling elite. 

The further this logic develops, the greater the 
threat that the next battle for power in Russia will 
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be fought in the name of nationalism, isolationism, 
or populism, as the Kremlin itself has warned. 


RUSSIA AND THE WEST 

Russia’s return to a conservative, defensive vec- 
tor has had a clear impact on its foreign policy. 
The regime no longer talks about integration with 
the West, and instead positions Russia as both its 
partner and its rival. This partner-rival relationship 
means that Russia will cooperate with the West 
to tackle a range of international issues, even as it 
combats Western influence both at home and in 
what Moscow considers its sphere of influence. 

Russia’s growing assertiveness in the for- 
mer Soviet republics; its decision to become the 
defender of Iran and Syria in their relations with 
the West; its friendly overtures toward the militant 
Palestinian group Hamas; its difference of opin- 
ion with the West on 





simultaneous movement in several directions, both 
in its domestic policies and on the world stage. 
The Russian elite talks tough in its dealings with 
the West, but it seeks to avoid conflicts that would 
compromise its own interests as well as the inte- 
gration of the elite—both on an individual basis 
and as a group—into Western society. 

The ruling elite also understands that its dream 
of turning Russia into an energy superpower is 
impossible without the cooperation of the West, 
and even a certain attachment to it. The elite 
dreams of expanding into Western markets and 
entering Western redistribution networks. It recog- 
nizes that, in order to guarantee its role as energy 
supplier, Russia will need constructive relations 
with energy buyers. Russia also will need Western 
technology and investment to explore oil and gas 
fields in the Siberian and Arctic hinterlands and to 

build and repair pipe- 





how to deal with Iran’s 
nuclear program; and 
its sale of arms to coun- 
tries that are in con- 
flict with the United 
States (Venezuela, for 
example)—all of these 


The Kremlin has no cause for concern about 
its position as long as two conditions remain 
in place: high oil prices and the lack of a 
political alternative to the ruling team. 


line infrastructure. 
Russia’s attempts to 
improve its image in 
the West, and its presi- 
dency of the Group 
of Eight (G-8), dem- 
onstrate the Kremlin 





demonstrate the Rus- 

sian elites attempt to restore Russia's role as a geo- 
political force and a check on Western ambitions. 
Some analysts have even spoken of Russia’s inten- 
tion to reestablish itself as an independent geopo- 
litical pole. 

At least four factors complicate attempts to 
make Russia into a consistent partner with the 
West. First, the Russian political class is not pre- 
pared to accept Us hegemonism, which would 
relegate Russia to the role of junior partner. Sec- 
ond, Russia strives to dominate the former Soviet 
republics. This is only natural when one considers 
that this is part of Russia’s identity. Third, Moscow 
has resorted increasingly to anti-Westernism, and 
especially anti-Americanism, in domestic politics. 
And fourth, Russia rejects the European plan for 
integration, instead stressing territory, might, and 
sovereignty. It regards the turn toward Europe by 
several former Soviet republics—now members of 
the Commonwealth of Independent States (cIs)— 
as a threat to Russia’s interests. 

It does not follow, however, that Russia has 
adopted a hostile stance toward the West and is 
ready for a confrontation with Western civilization. 
The truth is far more complicated. The ambigu- 
ity of the Russian hybrid system is reflected in its 





team's efforts to become 
a full-fledged member of the elite club of lead- 
ing Western industrialized countries. Yet Moscow 
intends to participate in this club on its own terms. 
It reserves the right to disagree with the West and 
even to oppose it on issues that affect its vital inter- 
ests. And disagreement with the West becomes an 
important instrument for Russian elite consolida- 
tion and revival of its spirits. 

The Russian political class no longer stops to 
think how absurd its actions appear at times. If 
Moscow has drawn up a “road map” for develop- 
ing closer ties with Europe, why should it regard 
Ukraine’s turn toward Europe as a hostile act? 
Russia holds the presidency of the G-8, so why in 
the world does it accuse the West of threatening 
Russia's territorial integrity? If the United States is 
Russia’s partner in a coalition against Islamic ter- 
rorism, why does Moscow insist that Washington 
pull out of Central Asia? The list of such contra- 
dictions goes on and on. 

Indeed, while the friend-foe strategy that defines 
Russia’s relations with the West seems useful for 
achieving the regime’s current goals, it also indi- 
cates that the regime is incapable of formulating 
a long-term plan and vision. The current strategy 
is economically disadvantageous in that it obliges 


Russia to spend its limited resources to restrain the 
West in the security sphere, while at the same time 
it willingly becomes a raw materials warehouse for 
the West. These contradictory policies can only 
aggravate the schizophrenic split in the political 
consciousness of the Russian elite between nation- 
alist and Western leanings. Sooner or later, the elite 
will have to resolve these contradictions and settle 
on a single coherent program for the country’s 
development and foreign interactions. 


AGREEING TO DISAGREE 

Russia’s CIS policy—intervention in Ukraine’s 
political battles, support for the regime of Alexan- 
der Lukashenko in Belarus, the economic blockade 
of Moldova, the alliance with Uzbek President Islam 
Karimoy, and the attempt to prevent Georgia from 
becoming a stronger state—makes it clear that Mos- 
cow continues to regard these countries as within 
the sphere of its domestic concerns. The Kremlin 
sees its influence on the former Soviet republics as 
an instrument for strengthening the Russian state. 
Whenever the West cultivates relations with one of 
the new independent states without going through 
Russia, it contributes to the political elite’s sense of 
Russia as a “fortress under siege.” 

Russia must position itself anew, however, 
because the CIS as an organization seems bound 
to collapse now that Ukraine has begun to turn 
toward the West. Russia’s transition to charging its 
neighbors market prices for its products, although 
aggressive, could prove beneficial in the future. It 
could force the Russian elite to consider the conse- 
quences of its sticks-and-carrots policy with regard 
to the new independent states, as well as spur these 
states to modernize their economies in the absence 
of Russian subsidies. Before Russia embraces prag- 
matism, however, it may well attempt to unite 
neighboring nondemocratic regimes around itself, 
which could only complicate its relations with the 
West. Ironically, the more Moscow supports cor- 
rupt leaders and foundering regimes in these coun- 
tries in an attempt to draw them in, the more ıt 
gives rise to anti-Russian sentiment in them. 

Despite the obvious cooling of relations between 
Russia and Europe, the two have reached agree- 
ment on at least one important issue: they agree to 
disagree while maintaining the semblance of part- 
nership. This suggests that neither side wishes the 
distance between them to become unbridgeable. 
Russia has littlé affection for the European Union, 
but it has developed healthy bilateral relations with 
individual EU member states. Russia’s relationship 
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with Germany remains crucial, especially for the 
Kremlin's ambitions in the energy sector, and Ger- 
man Chancellor Angela Merkel holds the key to 
Russia’s partnership with Europe. 

Russia may try to avoid open conflict with the 
EU, but it has problems with the so-called New 
Europe. The most obvious source of friction is 
with Poland, which has attempted to play the 
role of missionary to Ukraine and Belarus. Brus- 
sels regards Poland's diplomatic maneuvering with 
caution, while Washington bolsters Warsaw's self- 
confidence. The Kremlin has met Poland's efforts 
to promote democracy on Russia's borders with 
outrage, as reflected by the anti-Polish hyste- 
ria during the summer of 2005, which included 
assaults on several Polish citizens in Moscow. If 
Russia is serious about maintaining a good work- 
ing relationship with Europe, however, sooner or 
later the Kremlin will have to accept that the road 
to Brussels will lead not only through Berlin and 
Paris, but also through Warsaw and other capitals 
of the old Warsaw Pact nations. 

If Moscow’s relations with Europe have cooled, 
its relations with Washington are downright cold. 
The polite smiles of the two countries’ leaders 
hardly make up for growing mutual suspicion 
and differences of opinion even on the issues that 
once brought the two sides together: international 
terrorism, nuclear nonproliferation, and energy 
security. Washington has been caught unawares by 
Moscow’ aggressive stance, and by all accounts the 
White House is struggling to chart a new course 
in its relations with Russia. Washington does not 
want to legitimize Moscow’s growing ambitions, 
but it also appreciates the need to cooperate with 
Russia to address pressing global problems. 

For its part, the Russian elite is trying to com- 
bine the incompatible, just as it does in its domestic 
policy. The Kremlin makes a point of opposing the 
White Houses initiatives while seeking us legitimi- 
zation of its chosen model of development, particu- 
larly its ambition to become an energy superpower. 
In general, the Russian political class continues to 
see the world through the prism of Russian-us rela- 
tions, which it regards as the guarantor of its status 
in the world community. 


CLINGING TO ILLUSIONS 

The Kremlin has made no secret over the past 
two years of its desire to drive the United States 
out of the post-Soviet space, a policy that could 
be described as the Russian version of the Monroe 
Doctrine. In attempting to restore its hegemonic 
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influence, Moscow could well find itself in the role 
of junior partner, though not vis-a-vis Washing- 
ton. As Zbigniew Brzezinski has warned, Russia’s 
“rivalry with America is senseless, and an alliance 
with China would [mean] subordination.” Moscow 
seems not to have heeded his warning, as it has 
begun—most likely unwittingly—to participate in 
the furtherance of Chinese interests, specifically 
the strengthening of the Shanghai Cooperation 
Organization, which the Chinese use to promote 
their interests and to confront the United States, 
particularly in Central Asia. 

It appears that Russia and the West are form- 
ing new illusions about one another. The West, 
immersed in its own problems, hopes that Russia 
will not cross a dangerous line beyond which its 
relations with the West would deteriorate dramati- 
cally. It hopes that Moscow will back down when 
tensions rise, as it did during the eastward expan- 
sion of NATO, the conflict in Yugoslavia, and the 
Orange Revolution in Ukraine. In fact, the Russian 
elite wants to avoid not just conflict with the West, 
but excessive distance as well. In its drive to restore 
Russia’s status on the world stage, however, the 
Kremlin could lose control of events, particularly if 
more conservative or nationalist groups replace the 
current pragmatists in the ruling team. The West 
by the same token could lose control over the con- 
sequences of the growing distance between Russia 
and the West. 

Moscow, meanwhile, has fostered the illusion 
that its vast energy reserves will allow it to play the 
role of spoiler. It is inevitable, however, that the rul- 
ing class eventually will realize that power based on 
raw materials ıs itself an illusion. We must also not 
lose sight of the fact that the fear of appearing unpa- 
triotic has trapped all of Russia’s political forces, 
including the liberals. So long as Russia tries to 
achieve political and social consolidation through a 
return to the idea of great power status, its ambition 
itself will continue to reproduce a traditional regime 
and traditional phobias, myths, and illusions. 

There is a positive element in all this: the mood 
of Russian society. Seventy-three percent of Rus- 
sians think that the country should cultivate a 
mutually beneficial relationship with the West, 
while just 16 percent think Russia should distance 
itself. Fifty-three percent have a good opinion of 
the United States (against 34 percent who have 
a negative opinion), and 67 percent have a good 
opinion of the Eu. If Russian society can avoid 
plunging into nationalism, the country may just 
manage to break out of this closed circle. But for 


that to happen, the political class must recognize 
that clinging to the past is suicide. 


THE LAW OF FAILURES 

There are currently no viable alternatives to the 
Russian hybrid system. But the system is patently 
incapable of resolving domestic conflicts, and it 
contains no impulse to modernize. In this respect it 
is similar to the Chinese system, which, as Carnegie 
Endowment scholar Minxin Pei put it, is “stagnat- 
ing in its trapped transition.” Russias system cannot 
adequately respond to the challenges the country 
faces in searching for a sustainable political order. 
These challenges include the need to find a replace- 
ment for the militarist approach to modernization; 
a means of renouncing the leading role of the state 
in favor of individual rights and freedoms; and a 
way to foster the formation of a ruling class that is 
capable of rising above its own corporate interests. 

For the foreseeable future, Russia apparently 
will operate according to the “law of failures.” 
According to this law, when a society has no struc- 
tured political alternative, it must continue down 
its present path until it reaches the logical dead 
end. Only then can it begin to see a more construc- 
tive strategy for development. 

What will it take for Russia’s political class and 
society to realize that the current paradigm of 
development leads to a dead end? Systemic cri- 
sis and collapse of the sort that brought down the 
Soviet Union? Even in this case, there is no guaran- 
tee that Russia would embrace true liberal democ- 
racy, because the current ersatz democracy has 
not begun to foster political competition. On the 
contrary, the current system 1s more likely to create 
disenchantment with democratic institutions, spur- 
ring the country to seek alternative outlets that may 
mean an even tougher authoritarian regime. 

Another risk is that stagnation will allow rot 
to set in, because it robs people of the impulse to 
change things for the better. That could end with 
the slow degradation of Russian society and even 
the fragmentation of the country. 

History does contain examples of authoritar- 
ian regimes with varying degrees of competition 
that have evolved peacefully toward democracy— 
Mexico and Taiwan, for example. It remains to 
be seen whether the Russian elite is capable of 
understanding that its attempt to preserve tra- 
ditionalism is dangerous not just for Russia, but 
for itself. And it remains to be seen what price 
the country will have to pay for their leaders to 
achieve this realization. a 
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declared in February 2006 that the United 
States and Russia had “probably the best 
relations” in a long time. As America’s top dip- 
lomat, she can be forgiven for putting a positive 
spin on an important relationship. In fact, most 
observers agree that relations between Moscow 
and Washington have reached a low point in 2006 
and are likely to deteriorate further in the next two 
years. The Group of Eight (G-8) summit held in 
St. Petersburg this July—which many had hoped 
would celebrate Russia’s return to the ranks of rec- 
ognized and responsible great powers—instead 
saw a crystallization of the problems in a relation- 
ship caught between pragmatic cooperation and 
mistrustful acrimony. 
Ties between Moscow and Washington are 
foundering on the need:to cooperate on issues 
where the two nations have very substantial com- 
mon interests (such as transnational terrorism and 
weapons nonproliferation), and the emerging real- 
ization that the two have fundamental conflicts of 
interests on other key issues (such as political and 
economic development in Eurasia). Increasingly, 
the leadership in each country defines national 
security interests in ways that are seen as seriously 
threatening to the other: the United States focuses 
on democratization while the Russians focus on 
state control of politics, economics, and society. 
After the St. Petersburg G-8 summit, the state 
of play on key issues invoked at the meeting illus- 
trates the US-Russian relationship’s state of sus- 
pended animation: cooperation and mistrust on 
Iran, a dialogue of the deaf on energy security, 
failure and acrimony on Russian accession to the 


Sic of State Condoleezza Rice gamely 
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World Trade Organization (WTO), and completely 
diverging views on the war this summer between 
Israel and Lebanon. 


THE BIG CHILL 

US-Russian relations seemed promising after 
President Vladimir Putin initiated a more profes- 
sional and pragmatic set of policies in 2000. Many 
foresaw a strategic partnership when Putin swiftly 
aligned Russia with the United States after the 
September 11 attacks. Russia’s military and intel- 
ligence cooperation in the defeat of Afghanistan’s 
Taliban in late 2001 rivaled that of America’s clos- 
est allies in NATO. 

But the honeymoon proved remarkably short. 
By late 2002, Russian disquiet that the United 
States might invade Iraq had developed into a 
high-profile diplomatic effort in cooperation with 
Germany and France to block us military action. 
One cannot underestimate the damage to the rela- 
tionship. From the perspective of George W. Bush’s 
administration, Putin had actively sought to thwart 
Washington's strategic priority. For Putin and Rus- 
sia, Iraq meant that US unipolar power would be 
joined with a unilateralism that disregarded the UN 
Security Council and claimed the right to eliminate 
any regime that America deemed a threat. 

This meant the end for strategic partnership, 
but it did not itself bring US-Russian relations to 
the level of antagonism and mistrust evident by 
2006. That began to change after November 2003, 
when the Russian political elite was shaken by the 
implications of Georgia’s Rose Revolution. Follow- 
ing Putin’s popular election in 2000, the Kremlin 
had begun the process of “managing” democracy 
by eliminating independent media and undermin- 
ing alternative political parties. The overturning 
of electoral fraud in Georgia undercut this strat- 
egy while demonstrating that regimes protected by 
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Moscow could be resisted at home and exposed as 
vulnerable abroad. 

A similar attitude drove the Kremlin’s reaction 
to the 2004 Ukrainian presidential election, in 
which popular revolt again rejected polling fraud. 
Moscow read Us support for free and fair elections 
in Ukraine as a strategy to roll back Kremlin- 
friendly regimes in the post-Soviet space, and per- 
haps ultimately the Kremlin itself. For their part, 
US officials were shaken by the Kremlin’s interfer- 
ence in the Ukraine elections. Those in the Bush 
administration who argued that Russia’s domestic 
antidemocratic trajectory did not matter for US 
interests lost credibility. 


PUTIN’S LEVERAGE 

It is difficult to argue with success, and Presi- 
dent Putin’s Russia is very successful. The econ- 
omy has grown every year under his tenure by at 
least 6 percent, the country holds $250 billion in 
currency reserves, the government has been able 
to retire foreign debt ahead of schedule, and Rus- 
sian personal income grew 8.8 percent in 2005. 
Russia’s growth is based on its energy wealth and 
high global energy prices, and the importance of 
energy for a growing global economy means that 
Russia has not only wealth but also influence in 
international political circles. 

European countries, for example, have clearly 
muted their criticisms of Russias human rights vio- 
lations in the war in Chechnya, in large measure 
because of the perceived need to maintain good 
relations with the Kremlin for future energy trade. 
Spectacular successes, such as the July 2006 killing 
of Chechen terrorist leader Shamil Basayev, allow 
the Kremlin to point to the concrete benefits of its 
political leadership. The regime faces no meaning- 

‘ful competitors within the country, and retains very 
strong public support because of the growth and 
stability the country has experienced since the dev- 
astating decline and uncertainty of the 1990s. An 
August 2006 poll found that 86 percent of Russians 
approved of Putin’s work as president. 

On the international stage, the Putin government 
has leveraged its strength at home for influence on 
issues important to Russia. Despite the American 
rhetorical embrace of democratization, US financ- 
ing for democracy promotion in Eurasia remains 
tiny, just $43 million in 2005. In contrast, Us fund- 
ing for programs in Eurasia to secure WMD, sup- 
port military cooperation, enhance border controls, 
and cooperate against transnational crime was $828 
million for 2005, reflecting Washington's priorities 


in the region. Us officials are well aware that with- 
out Russian cooperation or forbearance, American 
strategies for control of WMD materials and tech- 
nical knowledge, for intelligence and tracking of 
transnational criminal and terrorist groups in Eur- 
asia, and for military operations in Afghanistan and 
Iraq would be much more difficult to sustain. 

Russia has influence in international economic 
circles as well, and not only because of its energy 
reserves. Western and Asian businesses are eager to 
participate in the Russian market and to invest in 
competitive Russian industries. The risk premium 
for investing in Russia is high, particularly after the 
Kremlin’s dismantlement in 2004 of Yukos, one of 
Russia's largest oil companies, and the imprison- 
ment of its chairman, Mikhail Khodorkovsky. But 
this just means that the returns are lower than they 
would be in an investor-friendly environment; 
it does not mean there is no money to be made. 
American, European, and Chinese companies 
actively compete for opportunities to invest in new 
energy ventures, and Us and European aerospace 
companies are involved in joint production and 
development projects with Russian partners. 

Russia’s economic growth means that Russian 
consumers spend more money, and foreign as 
well as Russian companies compete to sell them 
cars, electronics, and beer. Foreign companies 
have an interest in good relations between their 
home countries and Russia, given that the Krem- 
lin has clearly signaled that the choice of winners 
for investment projects turns as much on political 
factors as commercial concerns. The international 
American business community thus works for 
improved us-Russian relations. 


MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGES 

In addition to its clout based on a thriving econ- 
omy and political stability, the Kremlin counts on 
exercising global political power by virtue of its 
special position in two international institutions: 
the UN Security Council and the G-8. As a perma- 
nent member of the Security Council, Russia can 
veto any UN action, especially those relating to 
the use of military force. This is a right that the 
Russian leadership takes very seriously. In mili- 
tary terms, this role partially compensates for the 
country’s weakness and lack of power projection 
capabilities. Russia cannot deter the United States 
or NATO from military intervention, but it can veto 
a resolution enabling them to act. This is why the 
1999 war in Kosovo, and then the Iraq War, were 
such a blow to Russian interests: by acting without 


UN sanction, the United States shed a Russian tool 
to limit Us military power. 

The G-8, of course, does not have this power 
and has no formal status that other countries in 
the international system must recognize. But as the 
self-appointed club of the most important countries 
in the world, the G-8 is for Russia a twenty-first- 
century version of the nineteenth century’s Concert 
of Europe, or of the twentieth century’s anti-Nazi 
alliance of the United States, Britain, France, and 
the Soviet Union. Indeed; in Russian discussions 
you are as likely to read the term “Big 8” as “G-8,” 
evoking a connection between Putin's seat on the 
G-8 and Stalin's role in determining the fate of the 
world at Yalta with the other World War II “Big 
Three” leaders, Churchill and Roosevelt. For Putin’s 
Russia, the G-8 and Russia’ presidency of the group 
in 2006 are central to the reestablishment of Russia 
as a great power on the global stage. 

For the United States; Russia’s presidency of 
the G-8 this year posed a dilemma. The Kremlin 
intended to use the G-8 
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Iran from acquiring nuclear weapons. By build- 
ing a light-water nuclear reactor at Bushehr and 
contracting to provide Iran with low-enriched ura- 
nium for power generation, Russia was engaging 
in a commercially legal and profitable relationship 
with a regionally important country. Yet the legal 
activities associated with Bushehr helped mask a 
secret Iranian effort to develop an independent ura- 
nium enrichment capability, one that could enable 
Iran to fuel a nuclear bomb. Russia’s position was 
that as a signatory to the nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT), Iran had a legal right to build civil- 
ian power plants that meet NPT and International 
Atomic Energy Agency. (IAEA) restrictions. 

After the IAEA issued a report in 2003 docu- 
menting secret enrichment programs in Iran, 
Russian. policy shifted, requiring that spent fuel 
be returned to Russia as a condition for Russia 
delivering uranium for the reactor. The shift in 
Russia’s position had the effect of increasing the 
importance of US-Russian cooperation in deny- 

ing Iran a nuclear weapons 








presidency to legitimate 
domestic and foreign poli- 
cies that many in the Bush 
administration had come 
to believe posed serious 
challenges to the United 


President Bush was caught on 
an open microphone seeming to 
attribute the Lebanese conflict in part 
to Russian support for Syria and Iran. 


capability. In an attempt to 
aid the intensified us and 
European efforts to restrict 
Iran’s independent capacity 
for a weapons program, in 
2006 Russia proposed that 





States. Yet, at the same 
time, the costs of boycot- 
ting the St. Petersburg summit or ejecting Rus- 
sia from the G-8—as some in the United 'States 
were advocating (including Republican us Senator 
John McCain)—would be extremely high. Ameri- 
can companies are competing for access to Rus- 
sian energy reserves, and Putin has made it clear 
that the choice of investment partners in lucrative 
projects like the Shtokman natural gas fields will 
be based in part on the degree to which foreign 
partners “respect” the Kremlin. 

Similarly, cooperation for WMD security is not 
only a legitimate core national security interest, it 
is also a policy with influential and well-connected 
supporters in Washington. They argued that the 
G-8 summit offered an opportunity to advance the 
security of Russian WMD facilities and make prog- 
ress on Russia's participation in the securing and 
dismantling of stocks of WMD materials. 


WRANGLING OVER IRAN 

Perhaps the most important issue for Washing- 
ton as Russia began its presidency of the G-8 was 
the fact that Russia is one of the keys to preventing 





it would supply enriched 
uranium so that Iran 
would not need to develop its own enrichment 
capability, on the condition that Iran return the 
spent fuel to Russia. 

Russia’s policy shift bought time for us efforts 
to gain diplomatic support for demands that Iran 
allow more intrusive international oversight of its 
nuclear facilities. By withholding delivery of ura- 
nium, and by endorsing the view that Iran does 
not need an independent enrichment capability, 
Russia’s policy in practical terms poses the key 
obstacle to Iran’s weapons program—and is there- 
fore very important to US policy. Secretary of State 
Rice has noted on numerous occasions that Russia 
has been very helpful to the United States on Iran. 

However, on another vital aspect of US strategy 
toward Iran, Washington and Moscow face far 
more substantial disagreement. While Russian pol- 
icy has evolved to oppose Iranian uranium enrich- 
ment, the Putin administration remains reluctant 
to support the use of military force or economic 
sanctions to force compliance. The reason is partly 
because of the valuable Russian-Iranian relation- 
ship, but it is also because of Russia’s experience 
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on Iraq and its determination not to let the United 
States once again use UN Security Council resolu- 
tions to justify a unilateral American use of force in 
the Middle East. In Russia's view, the United States 
made the case against Iraq in part by (mis)using 
the diplomatic record of UN sanctions against Iraq. 
Russia does not intend to allow the United States 
to lay the groundwork for unilateral military action 
in the same way with Iran. 


THE DIPLOMATIC DANCE 

This is why the diplomatic dancing before the 
G-8 summit had little to do with the issues that 
Russia, as president of the 2006 summit, had put on 
the agenda: health, education, and energy security. 
The Kremlin chose these three topics because they 
were viewed as issues on which Russia could claim 
a role as a major contributor to global development 
and well-being, given Russia’s scientific expertise 
and energy reserves. 





members focused their pre-summit efforts on 
obtaining Russian ratification of the European 
Energy Charter, which would commit Russia to 
transparency and market-based practices in the 

energy sector, but the Kremlin refused. 
Pre-summit diplomatic dancing between Wash- 
ington and Moscow circled around Russian efforts 
both to deflect Us attention from democracy promo- 
tion issues and to achieve agreement on the terms 
of Russian accession to the WTO. With Iran looming 
as a more important issue, the Bush administration 
accepted as a compromise Russian propoSals on one 
of the remaining WTO issues: limited access for for- 
eign insurance and financial services companies to 
the Russian market. But agreement foundered on 
US requirements that Russian agriculture inspection 
standards accept US certification for beef and pork 
products. This issue was driven by domestic Ameri- 
can politics and the strength of agricultural constit- 
uencies in Congress, 








However, with major 
strategic issues in Eur- 
asia and the Middle 
East dominating atten- 
tion, education and 
health were sidelined. 


Fifteen years after the demise of the 
Soviet Union, Bush and Putin are coming 
to grips with the reality that each wants 
something that the other will not give. 





Energy security 
remained a defin- 
ing summit agenda issue, but not as the Kremlin 
had planned. What should have been an issue on 
which Russia could claim a powerful global role 
had become a very complicated and unwelcome 
focus for Russia. On January 2, 2006, the Rus- 
sian state-controlled energy company Gazprom 
had turned off supplies of natural gas destined for 
Ukraine in a dispute over prices. The pipelines that 
carry 80 percent of Europe’s Russian gas imports 
run through Ukrainian territory, so when Ukraine 
diverted the gas Russia owed it, customers in 
Europe found themselves without heat and elec- 
tricity during the standoff. 

Gazprom restored pre-dispute levels of deliv- 
eries in the ensuing uproar, but the damage 
was done. Overnight, Europeans became aware 
that Russia’s domestic political and economic 
trends toward state ownership and control of the 
economy: had serious negative implications for 
European interests. Europe and Russia became 
embroiled in a disagreement about the meaning 
and conditions of “energy security,” effectively 
turning what was supposed to be the vehicle of 
Russia’s power and influence in Big-8 circles into 
an embarrassment and a liability. European G-8 





which would have to 
approve the US-Russian 
WTO agreement. 

Disagreement over 
WTO accession require- 
ments did not keep 
Presidents Bush and 
. Putin from signing 
a pact to allow the delivery of spent fuel from Us- 
supplied nuclear reactors to Russia for processing 
and storage. The agreement reverses a US policy 
banning the transport of American-supplied nuclear 
fuel to third countries, and it could be worth as 
much as $8 billion to $10 billion to the Russian 
nuclear industry over a decade. Although perhaps 
valuable-to the United States insofar as it would 
result in the safe disposition and storage of nuclear 
fuel that could pose a global proliferation risk, the 
program more importantly would create a Russian 
interest in commercial nuclear cooperation with the 
United States that may rival the commercial benefits 
of Russia’s nuclear cooperation with Iran. 

The G-8 summit was a beautifully staged event, 
and pre-prepared communiqués on Russia's three 
agenda items were duly approved. The sudden 
war between Israel and Lebanon, and the G-8’s 
speedy but ineffectual condemnation of the con- 
flict, served to highlight the painful gulf between 
the United States and Russia, with generous public 
statements but sharp sideline distrust. President 
Bush was caught on an open microphone seeming 
to attribute the Lebanese conflict in part to Rus- 
sian support for Syria and Iran, while the Russian 


leadership refused to accept Secretary Rice’s notion 
that a cease-fire should be delayed to allow Israel 
to change military facts on the ground. 

The Russian press was seized with tortured 
explanations of Washington and Moscow’s failure 
to agree on Russia’s WTO accession, favoring politi- 
cal conspiracy theories over the mundane explana- 
tion that Russia, like so many trading partners, had 
fallen victim to American domestic politics over free 
trade. In fact, the mundane explanation was one of 
the few hopeful aspects of:a disheartening exercise: 
Russian-American relations could do a lot worse 
than to become subject to the everyday political 
issues that preoccupy normal US foreign policy. 


AFTER THE SUMMIT 

A few weeks after the G-8 summit, the State 
Department announced, that the United States 
would impose unilateral sanctions against two 
Russian companies—the state foreign arms trading 
company Rosoboroneksport and the private avia- 
tion firm Sukhoi—for violating the Iran Nonprolif- 
eration Act of 2000 (meant to deter countries and 
commercial entities from sales that would support 
Iran’s nuclear programs). The practical implications 
of the announcement are unclear, but the message 
and symbolism were apparent: the US government 
had imposed sanctions on the Russian government 
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(since Rosoboroneksport is a government-owned 
company) for its relations with Iran. This came 
just days after Russia had ensured that a UN Secu- 
rity Council resolution on Iran was watered down, 
first, to merely “call upon” rather than require Iran 
to suspend its uranium enrichment programs, and 
second, to prevent any reference to sanctions. 

The unilateral American imposition of what are 
almost certain to be toothless sanctions on Russian 
companies trading with Iran illustrates the strange 
state of US-Russian relations after the G-8 summit. 
The two countries seem to be suspended in amber, 
simultaneously reaching out in cooperation with 
one hand while raising the other for a sharp blow, 
with neither the embrace nor the strike ever quite 
reaching its mark. 

To some extent, mutual disappointment and 
frustration between the two is not unique, because 
it arises from the persistent inability of all coun- 
tries to understand the challenges and dynamics of 
the twenty-first-century global system. Putin and 
Bush, like many other leaders, try to manage their 
relations and advance their strategies as if wars 
were fought the way they were 25 years ago, or 
governments could control citizens and financial 
flows the way they did just 15 years ago. 

A common struggle with a new and uncertain 
global security terrain, however, is not the reason 
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for the state of helpless acrimony in US-Russian 
relations in 2006. Fifteen years after the demise of 
the Soviet Union, Bush and Putin are coming to 
grips with the reality that each wants something 
that the other will not give. President Bush wants 
Russia to be a liberal democracy with an open and 
transparent market economy integrated into the 
global system. He also wants Putin to allow the 
United States to democratize Russia’s neighbors 
and the Middle East. Rooted in a long American 
political tradition, contemporary US policy holds 
that democracies are able partners, and that coun- 
tries engaged in competitive commercial trade are 
the engines of prosperity, creating societies that 
value good relations with the United States. 

Washington can compromise on the time frame, 
and it can cooperate on a tactical basis with an illib- 
eral Russia on urgent security issues. But in the long 
run what the United States wants from Russia is for 
Russia to be, if not American, at least European in 
its embrace of democracy and a liberal social and 
economic order. And although the current neocon- 
servative version of this foreign policy objective is 
perhaps more starkly ideological than moderate 
Republican or Democratic versions, the difference 
among these American political currents is a mat- 
ter of degree, not kind. Disagreement on Russian 
policy between President Bush and Massachusetts 
Senator John Kerry in the 2004 presidential election 
campaign was not about the objective, but about 
who would be more competent in realizing it. 


WHAT MOSCOW WANTS a 

President Putin wants the United States to 
accept Russia as ıt is, and as its current political 
elite—the Putin elite—determines that it should 
be. (The Putin elite is an amalgam of Soviet intel- 


ligence service professionals who were young and . 


clever enough to launch new careers during the 
transition; St. Petersburg acquaintances comfort- 
able in European intellectual and professional cir- 
cles; and market-oriented business and economic 
professionals who internalized Western training in 
liberal economics but apparently not liberal politi- 
cal theory.) The Putin elite uses the term “sover- 
eign democracy” to argue that Russia has to be its 
own democracy, one without competitive politi- 
cal parties, without free and fair elections, with- 
out independent media, and without autonomous 
civil society. Russia's political and intellectual elite 
argues that such a political system best suits Rus- 
sia’s geopolitical vulnerability, its enormous size, 
Eurasian instability, and the explosive dislocations 


of the postcommunist transition. Furthermore, 
the elite argues that the Russian state must play 
a controlling role in the economy, partly because 
of the strategic and security implications of Rus- 
sia’s dependence on the energy sector, and partly 
because of the vulnerability of Russia’s national 
wealth to the oligarchic capitalism that ravaged 
the country in the 1990s. 

That this vision for Russia conveniently coin- 
cides with a political and economic order in which 
Putin and his closest allies have come to control 
Russia’s great wealth in an unaccountable and 
nontransparent state suggests that the vision is 
not merely or even primarily one of national inter- 
ests, but rather serves the regime’s interests. None- 
theless, this is the argument that the leadership 
advances and that the Russian population seems 
to endorse. 

Russia wants the United States to allow it to claim 
its place at all the tables of great power politics 
by virtue of its status as the largest nuclear weap- 
ons state and the world’s first energy superpower. 
Putin also wants the United States to cease efforts 
in post-Soviet countries to undermine the kind of 
centralized state control of the political system and 
economy that is essential to the Russian leadership's 
hold on power. 

Russia’s energy sector is the regime’s cash cow 
(accounting for half the government's revenues) 
and its source of power, but oil and natural gas 
production rates are leveling off, and increas- 
ingly Russia's global energy sales depend on con- 
trolling delivery of energy by compliant Eurasian 
neighbors. If Eurasian leaders sought closer 
ties to the West (as liberal democracies tend to 
do), the Kremlin would have to face the conse- 
quences of mismanagement and state control of 
energy at home, or suffer declining growth and 
eroding power. 

Cooperation on nonproliferation, counterter- 
rorism, and energy security and the expansion 
of commercial relations are also important, of 
course. But as long as the fundamental national 
interests of Russia and the United States are 
defined by their leaderships in starkly opposing 
terms, based on the strategic threat they pose to 
one another, relations between the two countries 
will remain limited to periodic tactical coopera- 
tion in areas of urgent common security interests. 
It would be a welcome change if, by the 2007 
G-8 summit, the two nations’ leaderships were to 
better balance their competing visions with their 
common interests. | 
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E fforts to foster a Russian middle class are a and committed adherents to the communist ideal 


new phenomenon. The goal in the Soviet ended up with this result. 
era was to create a one-class society. While The reality of having to run the Soviet Union on 
Soviet leaders may have been sincere in their a day-to-day basis eventually led to the establish- 
ideology, in fact an enormous and embarrassing ment of a leadership elite, which the Soviets came 
disparity existed between the goal and the real- to call the nomenklatura. These were the decision 
ity, something official Soviet propaganda tried makers and enforcers—that is, the economic plan- 
to mask. With the collapse of the Communist ners and senior party officials, as well as senior 
regime, there was no loriger any need to explain officers of the police, KGB, and military—in other 
away undeniable signs of inequality. But because words, what George Orwell in his book 1984 called 
of the inept way in which privatization reforms the “big brothers.” 
were introduced, Russia|found itself with a new It was not that the salaries of the nomenklatura 
problem: too much income inequality. Most of were so much higher than the salaries of blue col- 
what had been the state’s assets were distributed so lar workers (the proletariat) or even the peasants. 
as to benefit a very narrow slice of the population. What separated the haves from the have-nots was 
This not only put an end to the communist ideal access. Because consumer goods, including food, 
of a classless society, but also has undermined were perennially in short supply, what mattered 
efforts to create a vibrant'and independent middle was not whether you had money; even if you did 
class—what some had hoped would become an there often was nothing to buy with those rubles, 
important part of the new capitalist society. at least in the official state stores. Instead, it was 
i more important to have access to the separate 
THE PRIVILEGED FEW and special stores, hotels, hospitals, and travel 
One of the greatest deceits of the Soviet regime accommodations that were set aside for the 
was the notion that communism would bring with nomenklatura. These shops received preferential 
it a classless society where all would be equal. Such treatment and almost always had products and 
a utopian goal proved highly impractical and ulti- services for sale that were inaccessible legally to 
mately impossible to implement. The problem was the general public. 
that once society and the! economy moved beyond Not surprisingly, those with money were none- 
the bounds of the family or clan, the growing com- theless often able to acquire some of the goods in 
plexity of running such a/system meant that some- short supply. Black markets flourish in such an 
one or some group needed to be vested with the environment, and as the Soviet Union began to dis- 
power to make decisions. Inevitably, that decision integrate and respect for the law fell to a new low, 
maker took on powers beyond those available to those willing to risk violating the law often went 
the ordinary citizen. With those powers came priv- to the black market to buy some of the same goods 
ilege, not necessarily in the form of higher income, set aside for the nomenklatura. 
but privilege nonetheless, Even the most dedicated I witnessed how it was possible to circumvent 
the shortages in the shops when I was ın Moscow 
S E A A am on a Fulbright lectureship in 1977. A Russian 
tor, is a senior scholar at the Davis Center for Russian and physician had heard I was in Moscow and invited 





Eurasian Studies at Harvard Umversity. me to his apartment so he could ask for a favor. I 
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was stunned by how full his table was with food 
delicacies I had seen nowhere else in Moscow. I 
expressed my concern that he had gone to such 
trouble, time, and money to seek out such rarities. 
It was no bother, he insisted. In fact, he had not 
gone shopping for any of it; they. were all presents 
(bribes?) from potential and actual patients, hop- 
ing that he would agree to treat them. 

Politically correct or not, important class dis- 
tinctions persisted in the Soviet Union. Only a 
very few Russians (almost all of whom acquired 
their wealth illegally) were actually rich and able 
to convert that wealth into material possessions. 
A somewhat larger number lacked the cash but 
enjoyed a considerably higher-than-normal stan- 
dard of living because they had access to privi- 
leges. It was this second group that came closest 
to resembling a middle class. Their standard of 
living, while still modest, was far superior to that 
of the bulk of the population. Moreover, because 
the prices of the goods they purchased in their 
special-access shops were far below what would 
have been the equilibrium price in a free market 
environment, they were able to accumulate large 
accounts in Russian savings banks. 

Nevertheless, it would be a stretch to compare 
such groups to middle classes in the West. Cer- 
tainly, the privileged Russians enjoyed a life supe- 
rior to that of most citizens. But unlike the middle 
classes in Western countries, virtually none of the 
so-called middle class in the Soviet era derived 
their income from nongovernment sources. Since 
almost no private business sector existed, in almost 
all cases members of this class held jobs in govern- 
ment agencies. They were primarily well-paid gov- 
ernment bureaucrats who served at the pleasure of 
political bosses. 

Hit, moreover, with inflation and serial cur- 
rency reforms, by the mid-1990s all but a few in 
that Soviet-era “middle class” cohort had ended up 
with little viable wealth. And once the Communist 
government had collapsed, there were no special 
stores to shield them from the market. As the era of 


central planning and state ownership of the means ` 


of production came to an end, money again began 
to matter. As a result, with only limited amounts 
paid to them in the form of salary, most of the old 
nomenklatura quickly lost their privileged middle- 
class-type status. 


THE CHARM OF THE BOURGEOISIE 
The rejection of the communist system and the 
embrace of the market and democracy, brought 


with them the notion that a-well-functioning 
democracy requires a solid middle class. The Marx- 
ist commitment to income equality became an ide- 
ology of the past. With the return of the market 
incentive system—in theory at least—risky, harder, 
and more innovative work was to be rewarded with 
higher profits and salaries. 

Implicit in this shift in values was also the 
belief that the formation of a vibrant middle 
class offers the best way to ensure a stable and 
productive society. This idea presumes that, as 
the middle class accumulates property, it will 
develop a vested interest in stability, the rule of 
law, and democratic procedures—that is, democ- 
racy. Once it comes into being, the middle class 
will quickly realize that the best way to protect 
its newly acquired assets and prerogatives against 
arbitrary behavior by an abusive and unchecked 
government is to place checks and balances on 
that government. 

The notion of the middle class as a bulwark 
against authoritarian or totalitarian government is 
useful but not foolproof. High incomes alone, for 
example, are not enough to assure that a middle 
class will stand up to arbitrary acts by the govern- 
ment. If state authorities are to be challenged, the 
likelihood that members of a bourgeois class will 
resist is enhanced if their income does not come 
from the state. As much as possible it should 
come from entities such as private businesses that 
are independent of the state. Of course, because 
of the state’s power to tax, regulate, and inspect, 
no entity is completely free of state interference 
or intimidation, but normally an employee or 
owner of a private business is more likely to resist 
the state than an employee working directly or 
indirectly for a state agency. 

This is one reason some of the more liberal Rus- 
sian reformers as well as the US foreign aid program 
to Russia have sought to encourage the startup of 
new businesses and farms. The goal is to nourish 
the formation and expansion of an independent 
middle class constituency that will seek to limit 
government powers and interference in nongov- 
ernment matters. 


SPREADING THE WEALTH 

What is the state of the middle class in Rus- 
sia today? Given that virtually no groups or even 
individuals existed independently of the Soviet 
state before 1987, the emergence of even a small 
independent middle class in Russia represents a 
significant change. Because the state in contempo- 


rary Russia is still dominant, even the middle class 
that can be identified is probably weaker and more 
likely to follow government dictates than its coun- 
terparts in Europe or the United States. Still, there 
clearly are signs that such a middle class, even if 
small, does now exist. 

Determining the size of this class is no easy mat- 
ter. Russians now, as has long been the case in the 
Western capitalist world, are beginning to consider 
themselves members of the middle class whether or 
not the size of their incomes entitles them to such 
a ranking. For example, a study of 35,000 Russians 
published in the social science journal Sotsialnaya 
Real’nost’ by the sociologist Petr Bavin found that 
whereas 20 percent of those interviewed in 1998 
viewed themselves as middle class, the number 
more than doubled to 43 percent in 2003. (This 
change may reflect in part a rise in the number of 
those who have opted 
to assume ownership 
of their apartments, 
something many Rus- 
sians were at first 
hesitant to do.) How- 
ever, more rigorous 
criteria set by the Rus- 
sian Academy of Science have reduced that latter 
figure to somewhere between 5 and 24 percent of 
the population. . 

Regarding oneself as part of the middle class is 
the socially correct thing to do, not only for those 
who more appropriately belong ın the lower class 
but also for those who properly belong in the upper 
class. But this is not a measure of independence 
from the state. In the Russian Academy of Science 
poll, 48 percent of those who claimed middle class 
status were government officials, and thus unlikely 
to oppose policies promoted by the government. 

Although many who consider themselves to be 
members of the middle class may overstate their 
qualifications, there is no doubt that because the 
Russian economy has been growing rapidly, some 
of the new wealth has found its way beyond the 
upper class. Not surprisingly, with GDP growing 
at 6 to 7 percent a year since 1999, real dispos- 
able income has increased by as much and usually 
more. This is the main reason the number of Rus- 
sians living below the poverty line has diminished 
so quickly. Whereas 34 percent of the population 
was acknowledged to be below the poverty line in 
1992, the percentage fell to 18 percent in 2004. 

A visit to any of Russia’s larger cities also offers 
evidence that this increase in disposable income 





Never having had a sizable independent middle 
class either in czarist or Soviet times, Russia 
is finding it difficult to develop one now. 
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goes beyond a limited circle. A few years ago, 
except for official government vehicles, most 
streets were devoid of traffic. And the automobiles 
that one did see were all manufactured in Russia. 
Today the streets are jammed with cars, almost 60 
percent of which during the first six months of 
2006 were imported as new or used or assembled 
in Russia by foreign manufacturers. From mid- 
2005 to mid-2006, auto sales totaled more than 1.8 
million vehicles, suggesting that it is not only the 
very rich who can afford such purchases. 

There are numerous other signs of this spread- 
ing wealth, even affluence. New construction 
is widespread, at least in the urban areas and 
their suburbs. New offices, new housing, and, 
most impressive, vast shopping malls and urban 
sprawl—with lumber yards, garden nurseries, 
construction supply centers, and auto supply 
stores—are popping 
up where once there 
were collective farms. 
As of the summer of 
2006, McDonald’s 
had opened 127 res- 
taurants throughout 
Russia, more and 
more of them with drive-through windows. IKEA, 
the Swedish furniture store, had 13 outlets either 
opened or under construction. 

Nevertheless, while the growing economy is 
undoubtedly lifting everyone's living standards, it 
is lifting some faster and higher than others. Now 
that the days of income equality have long since 
passed, Russia indeed seems to have gone to the 
other extreme. Although Russian per capita GDP is 
less than Portugal's, 36 Russian businessmen, or as 
the Russians call them, oligarchs, had become bil- 
lionaires by 2004. According to Forbes, in Moscow 
alone there are 33 billionaires, 2 more than in New 
York City. With so much wealth concentrated at 
the upper end of the scale, less is available for the 
poorer segments of the population. 

Russian statistical authorities now publish 
data on how the country’s income is distributed. 
As shown in the table on page 325, following the 
collapse of communism, the richest 20 percent of 
the population has come to account for close to 
half of the total income earned. That compares to 
less than 34 percent of the total income that went 
to the richest top fifth in the communist era. By 
contrast, whereas the poorest 20 percent of the 
population accounted for as much as 10 percent of 
the country’s income in the 1980s, after the advent 
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of capitalism, its share fell below 6 percent. As 
for the members of what might be considered the 
middle class (the next to the richest 40 percent of 
the population), their share fell slightly. Whereas 
they pocketed 42 percent of the country’s income 
in 1980, by 2005, that had dropped to 38 percent. 
While these official government data prob- 
ably offer an accurate reflection of the underlying 
trends, they must be treated with caution. In some 
cases the government has published two sets of 
differing figures for the years 1995 to 2001. It is 
risky, moreover, to contrast data from the Soviet 
period, when prices did not come close to mea- 
suring supply and demand, with post-Soviet years, 
when prices are more meaningful. And if all this 
were not enough to call any comparison into ques- 
tion, allowance must also be made for the fact that 
during the Soviet period 
the state provided many 
services, such as housing, 
medicine, and education, 
free or of little charge, 
_ which the post-Soviet gov- 





Certainly, Russia 1s not the only country where 
the gap between the rich and the poor has grown 
(the United States is another). But what makes 
Russia stand out is that few, if any, of the oligarchs 
can be considered self-made men. There is no Bill 
Gates of Microsoft, Steve Jobs of Apple, or Fred- 
erick Smith of Federal Express among them. In 
almost every case the original oligarchs, as well 
as the new oligarchs emerging out of the Krem- 
lin, have acquired their wealth either by seizing 
it or by being appointed as CEOs or board chair- 
men to what used to be state-owned enterprises 
or ministries in the Soviet era. Thus it would be a 
major stretch to suggest that their incomes were 
an appropriate reward for their innovativeness or 
job performance. As often as not their wealth has 
resulted from intrigue, strong-armed thuggery, or 

corruption. At best this is 





While a growing number of Russians 
have seen their incomes grow, few of 
them act independently of the state. 


a distortion of the market 
incentive model. 

The evolution of what 
some regard as the Rus- 
sian middle class does not 





ernment does not provide. 
These services, though not 
always of the highest quality, did add to the Soviet 
consumers’ well-being, especially for those who 
were the poorest. 


BURGEONING BUREAUCRATS 

Given the link between monetary rewards, 
incentives, and performance that characterizes the 
capitalist market system, there is not necessarily 
cause for alarm about the growing gap between the 
rich and the poor and what appears to be a shrink- 
ing share for those in the middle income strata. 
What is more important is whether or not there is 
the possibility that through hard work and creativ- 
ity, an individual can work his or her way to suc- 
cess, a higher income, and middle or even upper 
class status. 

Unfortunately, because of the way the oligarchs 
in Russia acquired their income and wealth and 
what seem to be the difficulties inherent in sus- 
taining, much less expanding, a middle class, 
more and more Russians are coming to question 
whether their country will be able to create a via- 
ble and independent constituency of the sort that 
plays such an important role in Western democra- 
cies. It does not help that more and more of the 
new rich owe their wealth to patronage and favors 
bestowed by the government rather than to their 
own creativity. 





give much to cheer about, 
either. As in the Soviet era, 
government employees have come to dominate this 
middle income grouping. This is a disease that will 
not go away. Despite what seem to be sincere efforts 
by both of the post-Communist presidents, Boris 
Yeltsin and Vladimir Putin, the Russian bureaucracy 
keeps expanding. According to April 2006 articles 
in the Moscow News and Ekonomika I Zhizn’, the 
Russian government employed 1.46 million people 
in 2005. Not only was this an 11 percent increase 
over 2004, it came close to matching the 1.8 million 
who worked for the larger Soviet Union, not count- 
ing the military or the police, during the Stalinist 
years of the Soviet empire. 

Just as there was one state employee for every 
one hundred Soviet citizens in the Soviet era of cen- 
tral planning, so there is one government employee 
for every one hundred Russian citizens in what is 
today put forward as a privately run market econ- 
omy where there is presumably no need for central 
planning and economic guidance. Equally signifi- 
cant for purposes of measuring the middle class, 
the income of these government bureaucrats rose 
44 percent from 2004 to 2005 while average sala- 
ries (before allowing for inflation) in the country as 
a whole rose about 21 percent in the same period. 

A by-product of this mushrooming bureaucracy is 
an accompanying increase in corruption. As in most 
societies, the more bureaucrats there are, the more 
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Soviet and Russian Income Distribution 
(Percentage of Total Money Income) 


Quintile 
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opportunities there are for extortion and bribery. 
According to a study by INDEM, an anti-corruption 
monitoring agency, bureaucrats collected about $5 
billion in bribes in 2004. This in turn set off a com- 
petition for those bureaucratic posts. As reported 
this year in the Moscow Times, it costs $10 million 
to buy an appointment as a government minister 
and $1 million for a job in the Customs Service, a 
notoriously corrupt agency. 

It is important to keep in mind that while the 
number of bureaucrats (along with their income, 
both legal and illegal), has grown, they do not qual- 
ify as members of an independent middle class. 
Even if they have to “buy” their jobs, they still 
serve at the mercy of other government officials, 
and only on rare occasions have any of them chal- 
lenged the government. Admittedly, given the way 
the government has harassed, exiled, or jailed oli- 
garchs such as Vladimir Gusinsky, Boris Berezovsky, 
and Mikhail Khodorkovsky, it is dangerous for even 
some of the richest Russians to challenge Kremlin 
or government dictates. But as complicit as most 
businessmen have become, many still find ways to 
support opposition causes, particularly if they do it 
in a less confrontational manner. Independent busi- 
nessmen and women are certainly more likely to go 
their own way than government bureaucrats. 


SMALLER SMALL BUSINESS 

If Russia is to have at least the semblance of an 
independent middle class, there has to be a vibrant 
small business community. For this reason it is 
particularly distressing that only 10 to 15 percent 
of the Russian GDP comes from what is consid- 
ered the small business sector. By contrast, in the 
United States and most of Western Europe, small 
business generates at least 50 percent of GDP. In 
part this small percentage in Russia is a legacy of 
the Soviet-era emphasis on giant enterprises. Large 





conglomerates were thought to provide the Soviet 
Union with economies of scale and thus cheaper 
production costs than those available in the com- 
petitive capitalist world. Moreover, Marxist ide- 
ology has always been contemptuous of service 
activity such as retailing, wholesaling, and con- 
sulting, sectors where small businesses tend to 
flourish. There are relatively few small businesses 
devoted to manufacturing, something much more 
acceptable to Marxists. As a result, when the Soviet 
Union disintegrated, there was not much of a small 
business structure in place. 

Given the residual influence of communist cul- 
tural values and the increasingly corrupt economic 
environment, there are not many who are willing 
to risk the startup of a new business. Moreover, 
just as in most market economies, those who 
do open new businesses often meet with failure. 
This is reflected in periodic drops in the number 
of Russian small businesses and small farms. For 
example, after rising to 280,000 in 1995, the num- 
ber of private small farms in 2003 fell to 263,900. 
Similarly, the number of small businesses fell from 
890,600 in 2000 to 843,000 in 2002. The number 
subsequently increased and as of January 2006 
totaled almost 1 million. Still, for a country of 
more than 143 million inhabitants, this compares 
poorly to more than 2 million small businesses in 
Poland, a country of 38.6 million. 

Increasingly, the negligible role of Russian small 
businesses is a consequence of growing competi- 
tion, particularly from larger and more experi- 
enced companies (including many from Europe 
and Turkey) that are opening supermarkets or 
shopping centers across more and more of the 
country. In many respects, it was easier to start 
up right after the collapse of the centrally planned 
system, when there were fewer established com- 
petitors to block the way. 
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And, again, would-be entrepreneurs have more 
to overcome than legitimate competition. Business 
startups have found themselves especially vulner- 
able to bureaucratic red tape and extortion. Before 
2000, a special license was needed to open any of 
almost 2,000 different types of enterprises. Clear- 
ing the necessary bureaucratic hurdles required 
at least six months and involved approvals from 
more than 20 agencies. This was four times longer 
than it took in Poland to do the same thing. Once 
opened, a business was vulnerable to inspection 
from more than 50 government agencies. A sur- 
vey sponsored by the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development found that Russian 
businessmen had to expect weekly or even daily 
visits by government officials mtent on extortion. 

This makes an interesting contrast with China, 
where corruption is also 
a problem, but where 
small business flour- 
ishes nonetheless. In 
China, the bureaucrats 
wait until you are open 
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Russia once again is beginning to find itself 
with a social order based more on access 
to power than on hard work or creativity. 


THE KREMUN AND THE BURGHERS 

Never having had a sizable independent middle 
class either in czarist or Soviet times, Russia is find- 
ing it difficult to develop one now. The fact that the 
privatization process in the 1990s was handled so 
badly and led to the creation of so many oligarchs 
did nothing to facilitate that effort. Given the top- 
heavy distribution of wealth and, even more impor- 
tantly, of power, the power structure in Russia today 
is more and more coming to resemble that of the 
Soviet and czarist eras. Russians refer to this new 
order as the “power vertical”—that is, once again 
almost all power emanates from the Kremlin. 

For a time in the 1990s under Yeltsin, the newly 
established private-sector oligarchs siphoned off 
much of that power. When he took over as presi- 
dent, Putin moved quickly to reassert the author- 
ity of the state and the 
presidency. In doing so, 
he pushed aside sev- 
eral of the oligarchs 
and installed siloviki 
(law and order types) in 








before they extort you; 
in Russia they harass 
you while you seek permission to open. This tends 
to keep the number of startups low. ° 

Recognizing how harmful such a bureaucracy 
can be, President Putin: has led an effort to reduce 
the number of inspectors and inspections. A new 
law imposing limits on bureaucratic interference 
became effective in July 2001. Inspectors from any 
one agency were to be prevented from visiting a firm 
more than once every two years. With time, how- 
ever, the law has become less effective and the num- 
ber of inspections has begun again to increase. 

If such harassment were not deterrent enough, 
local officials, particularly in Moscow and St. 
Petersburg, periodically order the closing of exist- 
ing small businesses. Moscow Mayor Yuri Luzhkoy, 
for example, has frequently ordered the razing of 
street kiosks. He complains that they are unsightly 
and undignified (nekulturny), and that kiosks of 
this sort cheapen the appearance of an important 
capital city. As he sees it, even if they need more 
financing to do so, businessmen should operate out 
of more dignified traditional buildings, not kiosks. 
Similarly in St. Petersburg, the city government 
tore down half of the city’s 1,500 kiosks as part'of a 
beautification effort before the Group of Eight sum- 
mit in July 2006. The disdain for kiosks in particu- 
lar and small business in general is probably also a 
legacy of the gigantimania of the Soviet period. 
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their place instead. As a 
result, a growing num- 
ber of KGB and military alumni have once again 
taken control from the private oligarchs of a grow- 
ing number of the country’s most powerful and 
prosperous businesses. 

Whether he acknowledges it or not, Putin has 
given new life to the oligarch class—only now 
they are not private, but Kremlin oligarchs. It 
seems as if every senior official in the Kremlin has 
also been appointed to a lucrative position in a 
state-owned business while continuing to serve in 
the government. This, of course, does nothing to 
enhance either private economic leverage or the 
status of an independent middle class. Indeed, 
while a growing number of Russians have seen 
their incomes grow, few`of them act independently 
of the state. They are, as in earlier times, mostly 
state employees or, at best, white collar workers of 
large and foreign private firms. l 

More and more Russians today think of their 
system as a managed democracy and, for that mat- 
ter, a managed economy. Whether intentional or 
not, Russia once again is beginning to find itself 
with a narrow leadership elite (dare we say nomen- 
klatura?) and a social order based more on access 
to power than on hard work or creativity. This state 
of affairs, all too reminiscent of the Soviet and even 
czarist past, is hardly encouraging for the prospects 
of Russia's fledgling middle class. a 
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Conservative Vanguard? 
The Politics of New Russia’s Youth 


THOMAS J. GARZA 


t has been a decade since Russian President Boris 
[wes famous dance number on the campaign 
trail in Rostov-on-Don. Both national and inter- 
national press captured the incumbent 65-year-old 
energetically, if awkwardly, gyrating on stage while 


two young female dancers and a local rock band 


courted the seemingly 
GLOBAL YOUTH | apathetic Russian youth 
vote. Indeed, taking his 
cue from President Bill 
Clinton's successful use of MTV's “Rock the Vote” to 
woo young Americans to the polls, Yeltsin during 
his 1996 campaign focused considerable attention 
on cultivating the largest and potentially most afflu- 
ent sector of the New Russia’s urban population. 
“Vote, or you lose!” was the slogan of the day. The 
campaign became one 1m a series of efforts by the 
leadership to engage Russia’ youth politically. 

These efforts, for good and for ill, have proved 
fruitful. The Soviet Union's disintegration had fea- 
tured two attempts by hard-liners and old-style 
Communists to derail the process—the first a coup 
in August 1991 when President Mikhail Gorbachev 
was vacationing in Crimea, the second a constitu- 
tional crisis in October !1993 that resulted in the 
Yeltsin-ordered shelling jof Russia’s parliament. In 
both instances, the crowds in the streets that stood 
in opposition to the old order, as well as the vast 
majority of casualties from the ensuing clashes, 
consisted primarily of Russian youth. 

Likewise, Vladimir Putin’s election to the presi- 
dency in 2000 resulted in no small part from the 
strong support he received among young voters, 
especially in the country’s urban centers. Putin, 
elected at age 48, was the youngest man to lead 
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Russia in the twentieth century and also one of 
the most physically fit. Frequently photographed 
in his karate uniform showing off his martial arts 
skills, Putin wooed youth with the promise of a 
new forward-looking generation of leadership, 
one that not only understood but embraced Rus- 
sian energy and entrepreneurship. 

Why, then, in the middle of his second term—as 
young people again have become the vanguard of 
political activity and renewed interest in the future 
direction of the New Russia—is Putin accused of 
polarizing Russia’s youth? 


STRAY SHEEP 

For nearly its entire 70-year history, the Soviet 
Union organized youth collectively, like sheep 
under watch, through a sequence of what Aryeh 
Unger called “voluntarily compulsory” official 
State programs: Young Octobrists (Oktyabriata) 
for ages 7 to 10; Young Pioneers (Pioniry) for ages 
10 to 15; and, most important, the Young Commu- 
nist League (Komsomol) for ages 15 to 28. Each 
of these organizations provided not only uniform 
camaraderie and socialization, but also political 
and cultural indoctrination deemed necessary for 
a contributing member of Soviet society. Beneath 
the scout-like trappings of kerchiefs, campfires, 
and pledges were serious attempts to mold from 
childhood a homo sovieticus to populate and run 
the new socialist order. Throughout the cold war, 
contacts made in these institutions facilitated fun- 
damental mobility through one’s youth, such as 
getting into schools, universities, and jobs. 

During the 1980s, as the Reagan-Gorbachev 
period of summit diplomacy reigned and the fall of 
the Berlin wall surprised almost everyone, Russia’s 
own Generation X was beginning to discard the 
Young Pioneers’ red kerchiefs and white aprons 
for T-shirts and Nike sneakers. Like their Ameri- 
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can post-baby-boomer counterparts described in 
Douglas Coupland’s Generation X, Russia’s new 
twentysomethings suffered from a perception of 
marginalization bordering on desperation. 

In 1987, a groundbreaking film by the Lithua- 
nian director Juris Podnieks, Is It Easy to Be Young?, 
chronicled the lives of Soviet youth following a 
Woodstock-like rock concert in 1985. The docu- 
mentary gave the Soviet public—especially par- 
ents—an unprecedented account of the troubled 
lives of seemingly “normal” young people, reveal- 


ing hooliganism, drug abuse, draft dodging, sui- 


cide attempts, and unwanted pregnancies. The film 
made clear that the children of the Soviet Union’s 
“Greatest Generation” had, in the muddle of cold 
_ war propaganda and politics, become distressed, 
disillusioned, and disenfranchised. 


THE IN-CROWDS 

By the end of the 1980s the official Soviet youth 
organizations began to give way to a variety of nefor- 
maly—unofficial nonstate youth groups based on 
everything from 
political views to 
musical tastes. 
As films, music, 
fashion, and other 
markers of West- 
ern culture began 
to make their 
way into the hands of Russia’s young people, cul- 
tural tastes, rather than, proscribed sociopolitical 
conventions, often determined the constituency of 
one’s tusovka, or “in-crowd.” Members of popular 
groups such as stiliagi, or “fashion victims,” chose to 
tusovatsia (hang out) with others who shared their 
fashion sense (thin ties, pointed shoes, narrow trou- 
sers) and musical tastes (groups such as Bravo and 
Sekret), while young rokery (bikers) preferred to 
listen to heavy metal (groups such as Master, Kruiz, 
and Aria) while working on their motorcycles. 

Although these and other informal youth groups 
certainly had shared worldviews, politics and social 
reform were not their primary objectives. Yet, 
among some of these relatively innocuous group- 
ings emerged more insidious collectives—factions 
with quite specific views on how any perestroika, 
or refashioning, of the country should proceed. 

One of the largest of the informal groups to 
emerge during Mikhail Gorbachev's period of glas- 
nost (openness) was the afgantsy—veterans of 
the disastrous war in Afghanistan begun by Leo- 
nid Brezhnev in 1980. These veterans returned to 





Russia’s youth have mobilized in particular around 
an issue that affects them directly: the Chechen war, 
and the military conscription required to prosecute it. 





the Soviet Union deeply damaged—many of them 
wounded, addicted to opiates, shell-shocked, and, 
unlike their predecessors from the Great Patri- 
otic War, haunted by defeat. Young veterans soon 
became one of the most vocal opposition groups 
in the last years of the Soviet Union, prompting 
Gorbachev to begin troop withdrawal from the 
region soon after his first year as Communist Party 
general secretary. Significantly, the afgantsy have 
remained a source of support and inspiration for 
the young Russians returning from the Chechen 
conflicts of the past 10 years. 

The most notorious of the neformaly was a group 
called Liubery. These young people, predominantly 
male and from the Moscow suburb of Liubertsy, 
espoused a neofascist agenda based on the slogan 
“Russia for the Russians.” They eschewed popu- 
lar Soviet notions of a multiethnic, multinational 
country, and derided any influence—material or 
ideological—from the West. 

Liubery were realistically portrayed in popular 
culture through films such as My Name is Harle- 
quin (1988) and 
A Rock and Roll 
Tragedy (1988). 
They were even 
given tragicomic 
treatment, with 
tongue planted 
firmly in cheek, 
in Sideburns, Yuri Mamin’s 1990 film about an elite 
Russian gang of youth who idolize the poet Push- 
kin and the “salvation” of Russia; and in Luna Park 
(1991), Pavel Lungin’s tale of a neofascist gang 
whose young leader learns that his father is a Jew. 
The subculture received similar treatment in songs 
such as “My Liubertsy” by the band Lyube, and 
“Momma, I Love a Skinhead” by DDT. 

Mockery aside, the reality and significance of 
the Liubery movement and other informal groups 
were clear to most Russians in the last days of the 
Soviet Union: Russia’s marginalized youth were not 
prepared to sit quietly through the reorganization 
of post-Soviet Russia and let either the political old 
guard or new Western influences unilaterally deter- 
mine the country’s course into the next century. 
As ethnographer Hilary Pilkington suggests, the 
appearance of the unofficial groups became “the 
living embodiment of the process of democratiza- 
tion” during the final years of the Soviet Union. 

Many of the factions represented by informal 
youth groups found at least some affinities with 
the political platforms and candidates of the 1996 





presidential elections. Liubery and other national- 
ist groups, such as the Skinheads, supported Vladi- 
mir Zhirinovsky and his Liberal Democratic Party 
of Russia,.or even Gennady Zyuganov’s Commu- 
nist Party of the Russian Federation. 

It is naive to assume that the neformaly simply 
faded away in the latter part of the 1990s and all 
but disappeared after 2000 with Putin’s election. 
Since Yeltsin’s election in 1996, ‘Russia’s youth 
have mobilized in particular around an issue that 
affects them directly: the Chechen war, and the 
military conscription required to prosecute it. 


RUSSIA FOR RUSSIANS - 

A palpable shift in youth responses to what has 
come to be called “Putin’s war” occurred in the 
muddle of 2003. On July 7, a small group of female 
Chechen terrorists strapped bombs to their bodies 
and attempted to detonate themselves in the middle 
of a Kryl’ya (Wings) rock concert. One woman suc- 
ceeded, killing 21 and wounding 60 i in the crowd 
of more than 20,000 mostly Russian concertgo- 
ers. Because the venue was a rock concert, the vast 
majority of attendees were younger than 30, just 
hke the majority of Russians fighting in Chechnya. 

The Kryl’ya bombing not only ripped through 
the grounds of the Tushino airfield where the con- 
cert was held. It also split the allegiances of many 
Russian youth into two divergent political camps: 
one of antiwar, anti-Putin liberals; the other, a 
larger movement of nationalist xenophobes. 

Combined with deadly attacks on Russians in 
Moscow’s Dubrovka Theater in 2002, and ata 
school in Beslan in 2004, the bombing helped fuel 
the reemergence of a patriotic pro-government 
“Russia for the Russians” youth organization. In 
spite of this group’s progressive sounding name, 
Moving Together (Idushchie vmeste), its mem- 
bers vow to use “any means necessary” to com- 
bat what they perceive as a growing threat to the 
future of Russia after Putin finishes his second 
term in 2008. 

The threat, in their view, comes from the young 
liberal revisionists who would prefer to see an end 
to the Chechen war, the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Russian media, and more transparency 
in the government. With a reported membership 
of more than 75,000, Moving Together claims to 
be grooming 5,000 “commissars” to assume posi- 
tions within the Russian government over the 
next four years. 

The conservative group has held massive rallies 
to support Putin’s policies, performed pop songs 
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about the president, and destroyed books by mod- 
ern Russian authors. Russian-born writer Gary 
Shteyngart has commented that the pro-Kremlin 
youth movement has all the trappings of the old 
Young Communist League, including the creation of 
a cult of personality—with Putin in place of Lenin. 

In an example of its zeal for acting as Russia’s 
new morality police, Moving Together charged 
Russian writer Vladimir Sorokin with purvey- 
ing pornography in his novel Gay Blue Lard. (It 
includes a fictional depiction of a sexual encounter 
between Stalin and Khrushchev.) Sorokin, along 
with Viktor Pelevin and Venedikt Erofeev, is very 
popular with Russia’s so-called “zolotaia molo- 
dezh’,” or “golden youth”—the educated youth 
of privilege who are frequent objects of attack by 
Moving Together members. 

Nashi (Ours), a pro-Putin group spun off from 
Russia's right-wing youth movement in early 2005, 
claims political independence from the Krem- 
lin. The moniker “Ours” is a particularly insidi- 
ous one. Not only does it invoke like-minded 
“folk like us,” it carries the added connotation of 
nationalism, implicitly referring to an eponymous 
documentary that positively portrayed police vio- 
lence in the Baltic states aimed at quelling move- 
ments for national independence. Over the past 
two years, Nashi has been visibly active through- 
out Russia, restoring war memorials and churches, 
volunteering in old people’s homes, and picketing 
orphanages that permit foreign adoption of Rus- 
sian children. ; 

Meanwhile, as foreigners and the commodity 
trappings of Western consumerism have become 
more common, especially in the larger cities, 
informal youth gangs have expressed their ani- 
mosity by physically attacking those perceived 
as alien—especially people of African or Asian 
origin and anyone considered “dark,” including 
native Russians of Georgian, Armenian, Chechen, 
or Azerbaijani ethnicity. 


LEMONS AND APPLES 

In 2004, the youth branch of the liberal Yabloko 
party formed its own organization. In response 
to Moving Together’s seemingly reflexive pro- 
Putin stance, the new group chose Moving With- 
out Putin as its name. Ilya Yashin, its 23-year-old 
leader, claims the current administration stifles 
any new political life and prevents ordinary cit- 
zens from becoming involved in meaningful policy 
debate. Renamed Defense (Oborona) in 2005, the 
group protests what it calls the censorship, bureau- 
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: LENSES ON THE CHECHEN WAR 
! 


, NUMEROUS FILMS HAVE documented the skepti- ° 


' cal and evolving attitudes of Russia’s young peo- 
i "ple toward the wars in Chechnya. Most of these 
movies not only concern youth, but are pro-. 
| duced and directed by young filmmakers. Sergei 


Í Bodrov’s Prisoner of the.Caucasus (1996) revived ` 


i nineteenth- -century awè and sympathy toward. 
, the Caucasus through the eyes of Zhilin, a young 
‘and handsome Russian recruit (portrayed by the 

late Sergei Bodroy, Jr.), in the context of the 1994 
 Russo-Chechen war. Zhilin finds himself torn 

! between his loyalty to Russia and his heart, which 

i finds sympathy for a young Chechen girl. Mean- 
: while, Zhilin’s mother tries to secure his freedom . 

| by negotiating directly wıth a Chechen warlord- 


i in an authentic portrait of the growing sentiment  - 


, and impact of the antiwar group the Union of the í 
' Committees of Soldiers’ Mothers of Russia. . 
| After the second Chechen war erupted in 
‘1999, Aleksei Balabanov’s The War (2002) de- 
romanticized the conflict with a harsh portrait 
i of both sides. The film’s young narrator is a cap- 
; tured Russian computer specialist who negoti- 





Í representatives of two captured British actors. - 
pa apenoy is also the director of the popular: | 
'-films Brother (1997) and Brother 2 (2000), which“ 
| . depicted the complex character of Danila Bagroy, 
' a disillusioned soldier who goes AWOL from basic 
| training during the Chechen war. Trained in the 
, construction of explosive devices, and with a- 
‘ passion for the music of the antiwar rock group 
! Nautilus Pompilius, Danila uses his military 
‘survival skills to combat the new enemy—the 
| Chechen mafia—in St. Petersburg in order to 
' save his brother. °°. ? 
| As the brooding | ‘young man of action, 
; Danila—played by Bodrov—became a hero of. 
Russian youth at the turn of the millennium by- 
dealing with the demands of the New Russian 


Reta es ee: Be Se See Se 


cracy, and propaganda of the Putin administra- 
tion. During its first antigovernment rally in Apnl 
2005, authorities made several arrests, allegedly in 
response to overt calls for civil war in Russia. 

Yet another youth group, It’s Time! (Pora!), led 
by Andrei Sidelnikov, has taken its cue from the 
successful youth-led street protests of the Orange 
Revolution in Ukraine, which ultimately brought 
Viktor Yushchenko to power in 2005, and from 





` sian youth could manipulate the system and ulti- 


j ates deals between Chechen warlords and the . 
_ his mud-caked boots. Unlike The War, House of | 


` ‘Fools allows the humanity of those living through 
. the conflict to prevail, albeit in an insane asylum, | 
| 
| 


` Although the young Russian commander—deliri- 
` ous from the carnage around him—curses the 


order (which include con conscription), while > try- | 
ing to look after Russian society’s marginalized | 
fringes. When he died in an avalanche accident : 
while filming in the Caucasus in 2004, Bodrov 
was virtually canonized by Russian youth—much } 
like Viktor Tsoy, the front man-of the rock group , 
Kino, who died in a car accident in 1990. Both 


men, each in his ume, demonstrated that Rus- 





mately be successful. 

“Of particular note among Chechen war films 
is Andrei Konchalovsky’s House of Fools (2003), 
which blurred the usual black-white ethnic line 
between Russians and Chechens. House of Fools | 
depicts the lives of patients in a mental institution 





~ in southern Russia near the Chechen border who 


try to cope with their own issues on top of the 


- war raging around them. This tme; though, just 
who is the ethnic “Other” is unclear: many of the 


patients are Russified Chechens; others are Mus- | 
lim Russians; and the main love interest involves 
the heroine falling in love with and briefly marry- | 
ing a Chechen rebel. 

In the midst of a fight for an incomprehensible | 
objective, a young commanding officer of Russian 
troops becomes so shell-shocked that he begins 
to reduce the entire conflict to his disgust over 





supporting the notion that the “fools” now run 
the place and the sane people are in the asylum. 





Chechens, wishing all of them dead, he recants 
his curse as the effects of a morphine injection | 
take over, wishing instead an end to the war. ` | 


Ours AND THEIRS n ! 


Television, too, has played no small part in D 


` contributing to the reinvention of post-Soviet 


a especially in light of the Chechen w war 


the earlier successful efforts of the Serbian stu- 
dent organization Resistance (Otpor), which 
unseated Slobodan Milosevic in 2000. It is not 
coincidental that the youth resistance movement 
in Ukraine was also called Pora! Both of these 
earlier youth movements used live rock music 
to attract participants to street protests and to 
lend a rhythm and lyric slogans to their protest 
chants. Such tactics are reminiscent of the earlier 


posto - - —— - DE nee 


and the rise of organized cı crime in. Russia: In ` 


2003 and 2004, The Brigade aired as a 16-part 


made-for-television series chronicling the lives . 
of five Russian schoolmates who form a lifelong.’ 

from his service in the.’ 
| Russian‘army just before the Soviet Umion’s dis:. 


bond after one returns 


| integration. The men form an alliance and swear 
| eternal loyalty to each other and’ begin a life of 
| crime as Moscow and Russia enter into the age 
| of Yeltsin’s new capitalism. Indeed, the growth of 


organized crime in Russia was spurred by both | 


| the Soviet Union’s collapse and the subséquent 


vena into Chechnya. For many disenfran- - 
I chised post-Soviet youth, the mob represents 


| essentially a job opportunity, certainly preferable 
to continued service in the military. 


new imperial power in. Russia—supported by the 
frequent use of colonial language. Mob bosses 


ents, and of one group invading the others turf. 


‘ of consuimerism on the’ young characters in the 

| New Russia and the emphasis on matérial acquisi- 
‘tion and exploitation. As the gang ‘(or “brigade”) 

| acquires more power and influence, it finds itself 

: in competition with the legitimate Russian gov- 

i ; ernment for control over cash industries, such as 
| the drug trade and arms sales. ; 

| Thus, our young Russian hero, not accidentally 








should‘help the Chechens beat the Russian forces 
'so that he and his brigade can keep local control. 


| In one episode, we sée'director Aleksei Sidor-- . - 


` ovS obvious framing of blue eyes to indicate the 


' “good guys” executing the sabotage ofa delivery ` ` 
_ sians’ new attitude toward their war on terror: l 
- “Oni‘uzhe zdes”—“They're already here.” They, ' 


: of Russian arms to a Chechen military outpost. 
i The series uses constant overt racial profiling to 


i inform:the (Russian) viewer who is “ours” and i 


! who is “theirs” among the characters. 
| ' The portraits of Russian young people are var- 


ved and constantly changing: one moment t they 


glasnost period of Russian reformuists ın the late 
1980s who rallied behind the lyrics and unrelent- 
ing beat of songs like Tsoy’s “I Want Change!” 
with the band Kino. 

The Kremlin, however, was quick to respond 
to the attempts by It’s Time! to use rock music as 
both a draw and a message for Russian youth. In 
March 2005, Putin’s deputy chief of staff and politi- 
cal strategist, Vladislav Surkov—not incidentally a 


` they act defensively. 


| The Brigade presents organized crime as the 


| talk of their territory, of receiving dues from che. galvanized an anti-conscription sentiment among 


But most significant is the overlay‘of the excesses 


“active. But far more prevalent are nationalistic, 


named Sasha Belov (White), decides that his gang’ 
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p are former Soldiers who had defended the Moth- | 


erland against the enemy; the next they are entre- _ 


` prenetrs who keep Russia and its oil resources 


independent from Western opportunists; then ' 
they are a new generation of aspiring politicians | 


: striving | to serve the common Russian's interests. 


The Brigade emphasizes the underlying duplic- ; 


- ity of Russians fighting in the Chechen war—but | 


not on the front lines: The Chechens, meanwhile, : 
are not presented as treacherous. The borders of ! 


- _ the perceived Chechen Republic define who is 


their enemy; only when that border is violated do ' 
“THEY'RE ALREADY HERE” 

Taken together, these ambivalent portraits in 
films and television reflect a complex split in! 
attitudes among Russia’s youth toward the war. 
While the first incursion into Chechnya in 1994 ; 


\ 





young people (and many other Russians as well), 


‘once the war hit closer to home, including attacks | 


on Russian civilians, the tide of nationalism | 
turned: Liberal antiwar groups, ‘wanting an end! 
to both the conflict and the- conscription, remain | 
right- -wing pro-government youth groups that | 
fully support Putin’s war. 

A few. days after the 2003 boinbing of a rock! 
concert in Moscow, the popular news weekly | 
Zhurnal ‘posted a grim cover photo of the torso of | 
a young Chechen shakhidka, one-of the so-called | 


` Black Widow suicide bombers. She was shown | 


dressed entirely in black with a homemade bomb 
taped around her waist. Published next to the : 
photo were three words that resoriated with Rus- ` 


not we; already, not later; here, not there. Interest- ! 
ingly, both sides of the Russian youth movement ' 


‘ haveused this i image in their propaganda: one as a | 


cry for peace, the other as a call to arms. TJ G. ı 


former songwriter for the rock band Agata Kristi— 
met with eminent members of Russia’s music 
industry, including Boris Grebenschikov of the 
rock band Akvarium. The meeting was supposedly 
convened to discuss topics ranging from piracy to 
the propensity to put popsa (mindless pop music) 
on Russian television and radio. In reality, media 
leaks indicated that the Kremlin was seeking to 
gain and cultivate the music ndustry’s support, or 
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at least persuade it to remain neutral, in the event 
of public protests or large-scale gatherings. 

As is often the case in Russia, politics makes 
for odd alliances; the youth movements are no 
exceptions. Given Nashi’s pro-Putin rhetoric and 
nationalist agenda, the left has embraced alliances 
with virtually any other youth organization that is 
anti-Putin, including the National Bolshevik Party, 
led by former Soviet writer in exile turned anti- 
Western propagandist Eduard Limonov. During the 
2003 Russian Duma elections, the Yabloko youth 
organization and the National Bolsheviks led joint 
protests, prompting Putin aide Surkov to comment 
that a “fifth column” of leftists and rightist radicals 
had emerged, with lemons (referring to Limonov) 
and apples (referring to the Yabloko party) grow- 
ing on the same branch. 

The lock-step agreement of Nashi with the 
Putin administration has recently reached new 
levels of public demonstration. Following the July 
2006 assassination of 
Shamil Basayev, the 
Chechen terrorist 
leader who claimed 
responsibility for both 
the Dubrovka Theatre 
and the Beslan school 
sieges, the pro-Putin prime minister of Chechnya, 
Ramzan Kadyrov, was invited to, visit the youth 
group’s headquarters. During his tour, Kadyrov 
reportedly called for a Duma resolution to allow 
Putin to serve a third term, suggesting that he 
needed 10 years to finish his work in the Chechen 
republic. 

The Kremlin continues to deny any official affil- 
iation with Nashi, but Surkov was clearly one of its 
principal initiators, and since 2005 Putin himself 
has met often with other organizers of the group. 
According to numerous reports, in addition to sev- 
eral million dollars in support from the Kremlin, 
Nashi has received funding from Gazprom, the 
state-controlled energy corporation. 

Other youth organizations continue to repre- 
sent minority political parties, reminiscent of the 
1996 presidential election. Groups such as the 
Avant-garde of the Communist Youth, a radical- 
left organization led by 25-year-old Aleksandr 
Shalimov, and the Locals (Mestnye), a “green” 
environmental group, all add to a renaissance 
of youth interest in political affairs. Overall, 
however, the conservative pro-Putin organiza- 
tions, led by Nashi, outnumber the antigovern- 
ment groups by more than three to one and have, 





Putin wooed youth with the promise of a new 
forward-looking generation of leadership. 





according to unofficial estimates, more than 10 
times the membership. 


POPSA AND POLITICS 

Over the past decade, various Russian media 
have also become more active in promoting and 
catering to the youth population, particularly in its 
consumerist role—but not exclusively. 

The print media targeting Russia’s teenybop- 
per set (ages 11 to 15) are indistinguishable from 
comparable magazines in the United States and 
Europe, featuring titles such as Cool, Cool Girl, 
Peer, and Bravo. Mindless articles about film stars, 
horoscopes, grooming tips, and inoffensive advice 
on getting through puberty fill these magazines. 
Journals targeting older Russian youth, however, 
are considerably more sophisticated. The glossy 
print youth press since 1996 has been decidedly 
liberal. Magazines such as Ptiuch and OM pro- 
mote a culture of Russian youth that is fashion- 
able, intelligent, and 
decidedly upwardly 
mobile. Both maga- 
zines depict the 
urban youth scene 
— through reviews of 

ae, films, books, clubs, 
and restaurants, as well as s of politicians and con- 
temporary writers. 

There is certainly no dearth of frivolous popsa 
on contemporary Russian radio and music tele- 
vision stations, featuring interchangeable boy 
bands (such as Ivanushki International, Primier 
Ministr, and Smash) and girl groups (includ- 
ing Strelki, Blestiashchie, and Via-Gra), as well 
as quasi-intellectual bands with thin veneers of 
social commentary,.such as the faux-lesbian duo 
Tatu and the angst-driven St. Petersburg group 
Splin. As if to validate Russia’s place in world 
pop music, the runner-up in the 2006 Eurovision 
Song Contest was Dima Bilan, with a soupy but 
energetic rendition of an English-language song, 
“Never Let You Go.” 

Even so, as the political “revolutions” in Serbia, 
Ukraine, and Georgia demonstrated, issue-driven 
pop and rock music can play a significant role in 
galvanizing and mobilizing cadres of young citi- 
zens and voters. The situation in Russia is prov- 
ing to be no different. With popular bands such as 
B-2 releasing patently antiwar recordings such as 
“The Uncounted Soldier” (“Nechetnyj voin”) in 
2006, and many other artists lending their music 
to films critical of Putin’s domestic policies, there 


is a steady increase in the use of popular media 
directed at provoking political consciousness 
among Russia’s youth. 


“DON'T TOUCH THIS” 

The months preceding Basayev’s assassination in 
July were relatively quiet ones in the ongoing war 
in Chechnya. The Group of Eight summit in St. 
Petersburg this summer drew attention to Russia’s 
rising international stature and continuing eco- 
nomic growth. Today, in the charged atmosphere of 
disparate groups vying for the allegiance of Russia’s 
youth, growing numbers:of twentysomethings fre- 
quent the proliferating coffee houses and Internet 
cafés that dot city streets. 

The nation’s educational system and employ- 
ment market are slowly emerging from post-Soviet 
collapse and becoming more responsive to young 
people’s needs. As a result, the sense that young 
urban Russians are seeing their futures in the 
New Russia rather than jockeying for jobs abroad 
appears to be growing—at least for now. This sen- 
timent was popularized in a 2006 film, Piter FM, 
in which an intelligent, upwardly mobile young 
architect turns down a contract to live in Berlin 
and opts to stay in Russia. 

Russia today is demographically troubled. 
Indeed, Putin this year offered cash incentives 
and tax relief to couples who have more than one 
child. Yet Russian youth, ages 18 to 30, are still 
a growing segment of the urban population. And 
political organizations are not the only groups 
to target this audience. In the current mood of 
economic boom, spurred by rising oil prices and 
increasing energy demand, Russian marketers also 
have taken note of the youth population—and its 
increasingly disposable income. 

Following the Soviet Union’s disintegration, 
young people at first seemed to grasp at anything 
with a foreign label for status and prestige. Now 
they are becoming more discerning. consumers. In 
Moscow, new stores such as Respublika accom- 
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modate the developing tastes of Russian youth in 
books, art, and music recordings. In late 2005, a 
new 24-hour cable television channel, O, Tv, was 
inaugurated, catering exclusively to young Rus- 
sians. The channel, which is available in more 
than 160 Russian cities and has 14 million sub- 
scribers, warns its viewers, “You are what you 
watch.” It operates in tandem with a sophisticated 
interactive website (<http://www.o2tv.ru>), which 
features live chatrooms, blogs, and streaming vid- 
eos, all aimed at an increasingly technology-savvy 
younger generation. 

A popular 2003 poster by the Russian graphic 
artist Bukheevy depicts the slogan “Ne Trozh’ Molo- 
dezh’,” a slang expression meaning “Don’t Touch the 
Youth.” The graphic for the slogan exaggerates the 
syllable “EZH” (hedgehog) in “Molodezh” (youth), 
suggesting that Russia’s youth can be tough and 
prickly when provoked. (In Russian folklore, the 
hedgehog is an enduring symbol of nature, enjoy- 
ing life—so long as it is left undisturbed.) 

Whether perceived as advice or a warning, the 
slogan is an apt one, as globalization simultane- 
ously propels Russia into the twenty-first cen- 
tury socially and culturally, while widening gaps 
economically and politically among ‘its citizens. 
The Putin government's policies—particularly in 
Chechnya, where decisions palpably affect young 
Russians—have simultaneously mobilized and 
polarized the youth, provoking them into political 
activism. This activism has transcended the cause 
of the Chechen war and moved, through the for- 
mation of new youth groups, into a broader spec- 
trum of political and social concerns. : 

As Russians look toward the 2008 elections and 
consider their country’s future, it seems evident that 
young people will play a substantial role in decid- 
ing both. Whether in the service of promising or 
ominous outcomes, of liberal reform or nationalist 
chauvinism, the involvement of youth in Russian 
politics must be considered a plus, if only because 
it enlarges the scope of civic participation. E 
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Russia Confronts Radical Islam 
DMITRY GORENBURG 


n August 1998, soldiers from Russia’s Minis- assault and the Russian government agreed that 
try of Internal Affairs (MvD) killed a group of approximately two-thirds of the assailants were 
six Muslim radicals hiding on the outskirts locals, while the rest came from Chechnya. 
of Nalchik, the capital of the Russian republic of s This attack, together with the siege by Chechen 
Kabardino-Balkaria. At the hideout, investigators guerrillas of a school in Beslan in the neighboring 


found plans for the establishment of an Islamic republic of North Ossetia the previous year, made 
state in the region. Several days after this incident, clear that the violent conflict in the Caucasus has 
unknown attackers fired shots at the MVD build- - ' grown beyond its beginnings in the struggle over 
ing in Nalchik. In response, the MVD conducted @ Chechen independence: it is rapidly spreading 
regionwide manhunt, including searches of several - throughout the region, even as the conflict has 
mosques. As 1f going out of their way to offend reli- become predominantly religious in nature. The 
gious Muslims’ sensibilities, the government agents attack also signaled that, in attempting to deal with 
gratuitously spit and swore in the sanctuaries and Russia’s Muslim minority, the government in Mos- 
beat innocent bystanders who had been engaged cow faces a challenge likely to become larger and 


in prayer. Many Muslims were detained and beaten more difficult in the future. 
further while in custody. f 
The public reaction was exactly as might have A GROWING THREAT 


been expected. Residents of the Northern Cau- Estimates of the number of Muslims living in 
casus republic condemned the government fer Russia varg widely—from 6 million to 20 million, 
attacking Islam. In addition, a number of radical ` depending on whether one counts only people 
Muslim leaders, who had previously espoused who consider themselves to be observant believ- 
peaceful methods and focused on proselytizing, ers in Islam, or whether one includes all members 
went underground and began establishing connec- of “traditionally Muslim” ethnic groups. By most 
tions with Chechen Muslim extremists. estimates, self-identified Muslims account for at 


The turn to radicalism and violence took several least 10 percent of the country’s total population 
years to bear fruit, but the results have been tragic. of about 143 million. Looking at population size, 
In October 2005, a group of between 100 and 300, however, underestimates their demographic and 
fighters simultaneously attacked the Nalchik city political influence. Ethnic Muslims are growing in 
airport, several prisons and police stations, and the number evenvas Russia's total population shrinks. 
headquarters of the MVD, the Federal Security Ser- They are also geographically concentrated—in 
vice, and the riot police. The fighting lasted most —_—_jarge cities, the Volga region, and, most signifi- 
of a day and resulted ın (depending on the source) cantly, the Northern Caucasus, a region that in 
between 40 and 140 deaths among civilians and recent years has been wracked by violence. 
members of the Russian security services. Both the Muslims have lived within Russian borders for 
radical Islamists who claimed responsibility for the centuries, and despite persecution they continued 
to practice their religion under Soviet rule. Never- 
DMITRY GORENBURG, a research associate at the Davis theless, the end of restrictions on religious practice 


Center for Russian and Eurasian Studies at Harvard Univer- that came with the fall of communism in 1991 led 


sity, is executive director of the American Association for the . a : 
Advancement of Slavi idies; Hede the aithor of Mion to an Islamic revival in Russia. It began gradually 


Ethnic Mobilization ın the Russian Federation (Cambridge but gathered steam in the late 1990s. The total 
University Press, 2003). number of mosques in the country has increased 
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from 300 in 1991 and 4,000 in 2001 to over 8,000 
today. Some analysts believe that within 10 years, 
that number will increase to 15,000. 

Complicating the matter are geographic, eth- 
nic, and doctrinal divisions that prevent Russian 
Muslims from presenting a unified front on most 
issues. First, Muslims indigenous to Russia are dis- 
tinct from those who migrated to the country from 
Central Asia and Azerbaijan since the collapse of 
the Soviet Union. Second, significant differences 
in practice and belief distinguish Muslims in the 
North Caucasus from those who live in the Volga 
region and Siberia. Third, ethnic divisions occur 
within these broad regional groups. Muslims from 
Volga and Siberia, for example, include Bashkirs, 
Volga Tatars, and Siberian Tatars. North Caucasian 
Muslims are even more ethnically diverse, includ- 
ing Chechens, Ingush, Avars, Dargins, Kumyks, 
Lezgins, Circassians, 
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government policies have actually increased the 
number of supporters of radical Islam and the like- 
lihood of religious violence within Russia. 

Meanwhile, the authorities have failed to focus 
on the actual causes of the spread of radical Islam. 
These are based in the poor economic situation in 
Muslim regions—especially high rates of unem- 
ployment among young men—combined with 
pervasive corruption and abuse of political power, 
which have led many to lose faith in their leaders . 
and in the secular society these leaders are seen to 
represent. Islam seems the only alternative that can 
combat corruption and abuse by building a righ- 
teous society based on faith. 

It is in this environment that Russian leaders 
face the difficult task of coming to terms with the 
Muslim population. Today, the potential for vio- 
lence from the radical minority of Russia’s Muslims 

threatens not only the 





Karachai, and Balkars. 
Each of these groups 
has different traditions 
of Islamic practice. 
Finally, and per- 


An anti-immigrant mood in much of 
urban Russia has led to a rapid rise in the 
number of violent attacks against Muslims. 


inhabitants of areas that 
might be subject to ter- 
rorist attacks, but also 
the security of Russia’s 
political elites, both in 
the North Caucasus 





haps most importantly, 
although the vast 
majority. of Russia’s Muslims are Sunni, doctrinal 
differences divide the adherents of traditional Islam 
(including Sufism) from various types of reform and 
political movements. The latter range from moder- 
ate and modernizing “Euro-Islam” to the anti-Sufi 
New Islamic Movement and the radical Salafis 
who support the establishment of a fundamentalist 
Islamic state in areas where Muslims live. 


The challenge for the Russian government is to’ 


work with these different strands of belief and prac- 
tice to maintain (or in some cases restore) peace and 
economic development in Russia’s Muslim regions. 
Unfortunately, the policies’ undertaken by both 
Moscow and regional governments are only mak- 
ing an already volatile situation worse, especially 
in the North Caucasus. These governments often 
use the specter of radical Islam (universally equated 
with so-called Wahhabism in Russia) as an excuse 
to pursue centralizing and authoritarian policies. 
Furthermore, the authorities have proved them- 
selves unable to distinguish radicals bent on using 
violent means to overthrow the existing political 
order from pious Muslims who simply wish to 
observe the tenets of their faith but have no politi- 
cal agenda. As a result of official abuses and over- 
reactions, many Muslims in the second category 
become alienated and shift to the first. In this way, 
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and in the country as a 
whole While Vladimir Putin benefited from popu- 
lar reaction to Islamist terrorism in the run-up to 
his becoming president, the continuing spread of 
violence to areas outside the Caucasus may lead 
Russian voters to turn to more nationalist alterna- 
tives, thus threatening the current political elite’s 
hold on power. 

The potential for Islamist violence also threat- 
ens Russia’s continued economic growth, which 
in the long run will need to diversify away from 
the current focus on extracting energy resources. 
Diversification will require foreign investment to 
develop Russia’s manufacturing base—investment 
that may be scared away by the prospect of politi- 
cal instability and conflict. 


MUSLIMS AND COMMUNISTS 
Traditional Islam in Russia is organized around 
Muslim “spiritual directorates,” which have existed 
in one form or another since the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Under Soviet rule, two directorates controlled 
Muslim affairs in Russia proper. The first, based in 
Dagestan, was responsible for the North-Caugasus, 
while the second, based in Bashkortqstan; ‘covered 
the rest of Russia. During the ear 
tory, the Soviet government sought! to eliminate ` í 
Islamic practice and belief rout ietritory.’ 
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Mosques were closed or destroyed, religious figures 
were killed or imprisoned, and the secret police 
infiltrated the spiritual directorates. This is not to 
say that Islam was singled out for repression; much 
the same fate befell the Russian Orthodox Church 
and other religions. 

Beginning in the 1950s, official attitudes toward 
religion in general and Islam in particular liber- 
alized somewhat. Islam was now tolerated and a 
few mosques were reopened. An implicit compact 
emerged, allowing Muslim believers to practice 
their religion as long as they did not question Com- 
munist rule or attempt to impose Islamic beliefs 
on others in their community. Most of the Rus- 
sian Federation, however, underwent a relatively 
rapid secularization 
as young people 
abandoned Islamic 
practices and beliefs 
in favor of the preva- 
lent Soviet culture. 
Secularization was 
dominant in urban 
areas, but by the 
1980s had also made 
significant. inroads 
into rural, tradition- 
ally Muslim com- 
munities in regions 
such as Tatarstan and 
Siberia. 

The relatively 
isolated and moun- 
tainous parts of the 
North Caucasus were 
the exception to this 
trend. Here, tradi- 
tional Muslim practices combined with Soviet inno- 
vations such as collective farming in ways that often 
strengthened Islam rather than weakening it. The 
result was that even local Communist Party func- 
tionaries in Dagestan and Chechnya participated in 
collective prayer and tithed regularly. Spiritual lead- 
ers continued to exert considerable influence over 
local communities in the North Caucasus. 

The end of communism brought about a reli- 
gious revival throughout the former Soviet Union, 
and Russian Islam benefited. There was a sizable 
growth both in the number of people professing 
to practice Islam and in public expressions of 
piety. Mosques quickly opened in virtually every 
Muslim village—not just in the North Caucasus 
but also in the Volga region and in parts of Siberia 





inhabited by Tatars, Kazakhs, and Bashkirs. In cit- 
1es that had previously been limited to one large 
mosque each, smaller mosques began to open in 
every neighborhood. Many of these mosques were 
financed by foreign money, much of which came 
from private foundations in Saudi Arabia and 
other Persian Gulf states. 


ENTER THE SALAFIS 

Given a sudden increase in demand for clerics 
and a lack of Islamic educational facilities in the 
region, the Arab-run foundations also often sent 
clerics to run the new mosques. Many of these 
sought to eliminate local practices and innovations 
by preaching the puritanical Salafi Islam most com- 
monly practiced in 
Saudi Arabia. (in the 
West, Salafi Islam is 
commonly referred 
to as Wahhabism. 
Developed on the 
Arabian Peninsula in 
the eighteenth cen- 
tury by Muhammad 
ibn Abd al Wahhab, 
it is fundamentalist 
in the sense that it 
rejects all modifica- 
tions to Islamic prac- 
tice after the time of 
the prophet. While 
some Salafis embrace 
violence as a means 
of restoring proper 
Islamic practice and 
fighting unbelievers, 
most are not vio- 
lent.) Salafi practices appeared excessively strict 
and therefore radical to most Russian Muslims, 
but they gained popularity among young people 
who distrusted local Muslim leaders for their lack 
of Islamic education and their possible ties to Rus- 
sian security services. 

The local leaders ın turn felt threatened by the 
foreign clerics and, by highlighting the danger of the 
spread of Islamic radicalism, succeeded in having 
most of them expelled by the late 1990s. Neverthe- 
less, Salafi Islam has continued to spread through- 
out Russia’s Muslim republics, and particularly in 
the North Caucasus. Russian leaders have come 
to brand all followers of Salafi Islam, regardless of 
their political views, as radical Wahhabis who seek 
to create Islamic rule. Authorities believe they are 


the main source of religiously inspired violence in 
the North Caucasus and Russia as a whole. 

The rise of Salafi Islam was spurred in part by 
the collapse of the already limited system of Islamic 
education in Russia. Under Soviet rule, Muslim 
education was permitted only in the Bukhara 
Medrese and the Tashkent Islamic University, both 
of which were located in Uzbekistan and ceased to 
function as educational centers for Russian Mus- 
lims once the Soviet Union collapsed. Yet, at the 
same time, the number of Muslim religious com- 
munities that needed educated clerics and religious 
schoolteachers mushroomed. The initial result was 
the promotion of numerous poorly educated Mus- 
lims to leadership positions in local mosques and 
even at the regional level. This was followed by the 
proliferation of Muslim educational institutions 
with questionable credentials and few standards. 

The low level of religious education among 
establishment Muslim leaders drew the derision of 
younger pious Mus- 
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a new invasion of Chechnya. Nevertheless, it 
showed that what began as an ethnonationalist 
struggle for Chechen independence had become 
a broader Islamist struggle under the influence 
of the international radical Islamist community, 
which had sent money and men to help the fight. 
This trend had already become prominent dur- 
ing the period between the two wars, when some 
Chechen leaders attempted to implement Islamic 
law in the region. 

The current situation in Chechnya is gradually 
beginning to normalize. The war itself has turned 
into isolated skirmishes, and some of the leading 
Chechen terrorists in recent months have been 
killed (including Shamil Basayev, the head of the 
radical Islamic wing of the nationalist movement 
since the mid-1990s). The Russian government has 
been relatively successful at turning over admin- 
istration of the region to its local Chechen allies, 
who have even undertaken some physical recon- 

struction in the capi- 





lims, especially those 
who were educated 
in Salafi. schools, 
either within Rus- 
sia or (increasingly) 


Despite the fears of Russia’s demographic 
doomsayers, Russia will remain a predominantly 
Slavic country for at least the next century. 


tal city of Grozny. 
The region now 
is controlled by 
Prime Minister Ram- 
zan Kadyrov, who 





in the Middle East. 
Many of these stu- 
dents came to believe that Salafism constitutes a 
purer form of Islam and rejected the traditional 
Islamic practices of the region. 


THE ARC OF INSTABILITY 

Although Salafi Muslims are found throughout 
the Russian Federation, the majority of the move- 
ments Russian followers live in the North Cauca- 
sus. It is therefore not surprising that Moscow's 
relationship with the Muslim population has been 
dominated for the past several years by the North 
Caucasus. This has been increasingly the case since 
the start of the first Chechen War in 1994. For sev- 
eral years, the Russian government was able to 
contain this brutal conflict mostly within Chech- 
nya, though occasional terrorist attacks occurred 
outside the republic. Over time, however, the con- 
flict has shifted in nature and scope, especially dur- 
ing the second Chechen War. 

That war began in 1999 with an invasion of 
Dagestan by groups that included both Chechens 
and Dagestanis. They proclaimed as their goal the 
creation of an Islamic state throughout the North 
Caucasus. The Russian government defeated the 
incursion and then used it as a pretext to launch 
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runs his own private 
army with a reputa- 
tion for extreme brutality and who is reported to 
have personally participated in the torture of civil- 
ians. Kadyrov is widely expected to become the 
Chechen republic’s president sometime after he 
turns 30, the required age to hold the office, in 
October 2006. In the meantime, he has mtroduced 
aspects of Islamic law, including banning alcohol 
and requiring women to wear headscarves. He has 
also spoken in favor of legalizing polygamy in the 
republic. Kadyrov is the son of Akhmat Kadyrov, 
the former president and chief mufti of Chechnya, 
who switched from the rebel side to supporting 
Moscow and was assassinated in 2004. Although 
Kadyrov’s rule has been repressive, the level of 
violence directed at civilians in the region has 
declined significantly since he has been in office as 
the.effectiveness of the separatist forces has dimin- 
ished over time. 

While violence has been declining within Chech- 
nya, however, it has been spreading to other parts 
of the Caucasus. And the violence in these regions 
is explicitly linked to efforts to spread radical Islam. 
The killing of Aslan Maskhadoy, the secular nation- 
alist president of the independent Chechen repub- 
lic, in March 2005, has shifted the balance of forces 
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within the armed separatist movement in the North 
Caucasus in favor of those who seek to establish an 
Islamic state throughout the region. 

Even more worrisome for Moscow is the spread 
of violent Islamist movements into the western 
areas of the Caucasus. As recently as three years 
ago, major violence was confined to Chechnya and 
Dagestan. Since then, it has spread throughout the 
region, with major attacks in Nazran, Ingushetia in 
June 2004; in Beslan, North Ossetia in September 
2004; and Nalchik, Kabardino-Balkaria in October 
2005. Although Chechen terrorist attacks occurred 
outside the republic as early as 1995, these recent 
attacks have been carried out not by Chechen infil- 
trators mainly, but by fighters from the towns and 
regions where the attacks took place. This crucial 
change shows that the character of the fighting has 
evolved, with Chechen radicals now primarily serv- 
ing a coordinating role while locals familiar with a 
particular location carry out the actual attacks. 


REVOLT OF THE HOPELESS 

Moscow blames the spread of violent Islamic 
radicals throughout the North Caucasus on foreign 
influences in the region. But the role of mercenaries 
and ideologues from the Muslim world is very much 
secondary to domestic factors in explaining the rise 
of violent Islamism. President Putin’s North Cau- 
casus policy has, if anything, hastened the spread 
of Islamic radicalism in the region. Federal and 
local governments have increasingly come to see 
all religious Muslims as potential radical Islamists 
and have increasingly begun to suppress Islam as a 
whole. Youth who studied Islam in the Middle East 
and practice the religion peacefully, but in ways that 
are different from local tradition, are treated with 
suspicion and sometimes arrested and beaten. Such 
actions mainly serve to further radicalize pious Mus- 
lims, some of whom then turn to violence. 

The republic of Kabardino-Balkaria is instructive 
in this regard. Its government has closed most local 
mosques. In 2004 the republic government issued 
an order allowing Muslims to attend services only 
on Fridays and then only for 40 minutes. Wor- 


shippers suspected of sympathizing with radical ` 


Islamists have been dragged out of mosques, beaten, 
and had crosses shaved into their hair. These kinds 
of actions have only served to increase the popular- 
ity of radical Islamic organizations, since traditional 
Muslim groups have not dared to speak out against 
the authorities’ repressive measures. 

Part of the problem is the elimination of guber- 
natorial elections. This has allowed Putin to 


replace respected local politicians—such as the 
former president of Ingushetia, Ruslan Aushev, 
who had taken measures to ensure stability by bal- 
ancing various local interests—with representa- 
tives of the security services who do not know the 
situation on the ground and corrupt cronies who 
are not interested in maintaining a balance among 
local interests. 

Widespread corruption and poverty in the 
region also have contributed to the popularity of 
radical Islam. Unemployment rates throughout the 
Caucasus hover around 50 percent, while wages 
are only two-thirds the Russian average. Areas 
with large numbers of Muslims rank at the bot- 
tom of Russia’s regions in terms of most measures 
of standards of living. What is more, much of the 
population has come to blame this poverty on the 
corruption of local government officials as well as 
local representatives of the federal government. 
Massive corruption has virtually eliminated out- 
side investment in the region and is in the process 
of destroying the region's political institutions. 

The common view among the population is 
that powerful clans have monopolized the region's 
political and economic resources and that represén- 
tatives of these clans exploit the local population, 
steal resources sent by the federal government, and 
use their political power to repress anyone who tries 
to change the situation through political or legal 
channels. Since radical Islam promises that under 
Islamic rule theft and corruption will not be toler- 
ated, many unemployed young men have turned to 
it as an alternative to a hopeless existence. 


THE RISE OF RACISM 

One factor leading toward the radicalization of 
Russia’s Muslims beyond the Caucasus is the preva- 
lence of daily discrimination in most large Russian 
cities against anyone who does not look Slavic. 
Police, ostensibly on the lookout for migrants 
who are not registered to live in their town, are 
constantly asking dark-skinned people for iden- 
tification. Slavic or other light-skinned migrants 
generally avoid this harassment, while even long- 
time residents of cities such as Moscow or St. 
Petersburg, if they are ethnically Azeri or Chechen, 
are vulnerable. At the same time, the local media in 
these cities frequently report about migrants from 
Central Asia and the Caucasus cheating custom- 
ers in markets, being involved in crime, and gener- 
ally causing trouble. Police use the vulnerability of 
unregistered migrants to. blackmail market traders 
and collect bribes. 


An anti-immigrant mood in much of urban Rus- 
sia has led to a rapid rise in the number of violent 
attacks against Muslims (and non-whites in gen- 
eral) over the past several years. Although some of 
these attacks are perpetrated by individual crimi- 
nals looking for easy targets for robbery*most are 
carried out by gangs of Russian skinheads who 
deliberately target non-whites as part-of a campaign 
of “racial cleansing” to rid the cities of people they 
consider undesirable. 

Discrimination and violence against Muslims 
in Russia’s major cities are not caused by anti- 
Muslim sentiment per se. They result rather from 
fears among locals of being swamped by cultur- 
ally dissimilar migrants and, in some cases, racist 
attitudes against darker skinned people. Fears of 
immigrants largely stem from the inffux.of migrants 
from the Caucasus, Central Asia, and East Asia over 
the 15 years since the collapse of the Soviet Union. 
These migrants come to Moscow and other chies 
mainly for economic rea- 
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change the general situation and may serve only to 
harden the attitudes of the rest of the population 
against the migrants. 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA’S MUSLIMS 

Despite the fears of Russia’s demographic doom- 
sayers, Russia will remain a predominantly Slavic 
country for at least the next century. Even with 
their faster population growth rates, Muslims are 
likely to remain less than 20 percent of Russia’s 
total population. Nevertheless, they could poten- 
tially play a very significant role in Russian politi- 
cal life. 

Given the increase in anti-Muslim and racist 
attitudes among Russia’s Slavic population, the 
failure of Russia’s leadership to solve its radical 
Islam problem may lead to an increase in support 

@or more nationalist alternatives. This trend could 
already be seen in the unexpectedly strong showing 
of the Rodina party in the 2003 State Duma elec- 

tions. The nationalist, xeno- 





sons, though some are seek- 
ing to escape conflicts in 
their homelands. 

Given the relatively low 
birth rates.and high death 





Putin’s North Caucasus policy has, 
if anything, hastened the spread 
of Islamic radicalism in the region. 


phobic trend will continue 
to grow stronger if politi- 
cians in Moscow fail to dis- 
tinguish between dangerous 
and potentially violent radi- 





rates among ethnic Rus- 
sians, some people worry 
that the Russian Federation’s demographic bal- 
ance will increasingly shift toward non-Russians 
and especially Muslims, who are feared because 
they are seen to have different cultural values from 
the Slavic majority. The Chechen war, and espe- 
cially the occasional terrorist acts carried out by 
Chechen rebels in Moscow and elsewhere, have 
contributed to a hostile attitude toward people 
from the Caucasus and other non-Slavs. These 
are often lumped together into a single group that 
is seen as radical or at least prone to sympathize 
with radicals in Chechnya. s 

The effect of this form of racism on Russia’s Mus- 
lims is hard to gauge definitively. Most migrants 
are too busy trying to support themselves and feel 
too vulnerable to retribution to get involved in any 
kind of political resistance to the racism and dis- 
crimination that they suffer. Muslims who have 
lived in cities for a long time may feel little sym- 
pathy for the recent migrants, especially since the 
longtime city-dwellers are likely to belong to dif- 
ferent ethnic groups and are often quite Russified 
culturally and linguistically. There may be occa- 
sional cases of local Muslim youth fighting back 
against skinhead gangs, but these are not likely to 
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cals and pious Muslims who 

are not presently radicalized 
but could turn to violence because of discrimina- 
tion and abuse by local officials and police. 

The Russian government has used the specter of 
Islamic radicalism to maintain its popularity and to 
justify its continuing war against Chechen rebels. 
At the same time, the government has made efforts 
to use Russia’s Muslim population to increase ties 
with the larger Muslim world—including becom- 
ing an observer at the Organization of the Islamic 
Conference in 2005, the most important interna- 
tional organization of Muslim states. 

Nevertheless, sharp cultural, ethnic, and reli- 
gious divisions within the Muslim community 
have limited the political influence of Russian 
Muslims and will continue to do so for the fore- 
seeable future. Since the start of Soviet efforts at 

@modernization in the 1920s, Russia’s Muslims 
Rave been divided between city-dwellers and vil- 
lagers. Urban Muslims look down on their rural 
cousins as uncultured and tradition-bound, while 
rural Muslims see urbanites as having abandoned 
the ways of their community in favor of Russian 
culture. As modernization and urbanization have 
continued and more people have moved from the 
villages to urban areas, recent migrants to the cit- 
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ies have come to the forefront of efforts to main- 
tain traditional cultural and religious values. These 
migrants are particularly likely to turn to radical 
Islam, especially if they encounter difficulties in 
adapting to city life. 

Ethnic divisions played an important role in the 
early years after the end of communism, as ethno- 
nationalist movements were the primary challengers 
to Russian rule. And ethnic identity will continue to 
play an important role in disagreements within Rus- 
sia’s Muslim community. Tensions between Bashkirs 
and Tatars over the status of several hundred thou- 
sand Tatars living in Bashkortostan will divide the 
Volga Muslims, while Balkars and Cherkess in the 
Caucasus will continue to agitate for the formation 
of their own ethnic regions, separate from the larger 
Kabardin and Karachai communities with which 
they are now joined. Ongoing ethnic tensions in 
Dagestan among Dargins, Avars, and Kumyks may 
become more severe now that Avars control all of 
the region’s political institutions. There is a further 
division between members of these indigenous eth- 
nic groups and the Muslim migrants from Central 
Asia and Azerbaijan, who live in the larger Russian 
cities and work primarily as traders. 

The dominance of ethnic divisions over Muslim 
unity has been one of the main sources of griev- 
ance among Russia’s growing population of radi- 
cal and reformist Muslims. These groups, some 
but not all of which support the use of violence, 
have been preaching that ethnic divisions within 
the Muslim community may be overcome by puri- 
fying Muslim practice and belief according to the 
tenets of Salafism. Followers of this doctrine in 
Russia have developed far more extensive coop- 
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eration across ethnic lines than have followers of 
traditional Islam. But at the same time, they have 
brought about a new and potentially even more 
serious split within the Muslim community— 
between those who practice the new imported 
doctrine and those who follow the more spiritual 
and ritual-focused Muslim practices traditional to 
the region. (These practices are based on Sufism in 
the North Caucasus and on Jadidism, a reformist 
Muslim doctrine developed in the late nineteenth 
century, in the Volga region.) 

The diversity of Russia’s Muslims presents both 
a challenge and an opportunity for Moscow. The 
Kremlin needs to work carefully to limit the spread 
of potentially violent radical Islam in the North 
Caucasus and beyond without alienating the rest of 
Russia’s Muslim population. So far, as exemplified 
by its abusive response to provocations in places like 
Nalchik, the government has not done a very good 
job of this. There is still time, however, for Russian 
policy makers to come to understand that not all 
pious Muslims are potential violent radicals. 

The majority of Russia’s religious Muslims 
oppose radical Islam and would gladly work with 
the government to reduce its influence. Such an 
alliance could be cemented if the Russian leader- 
ship began to treat the Muslim population with 
respect, appointed regional leaders who have the 
trust of the local population, and acted to reduce 
the corruption that has virtually destroyed the 
economy of much of the North Caucasus. Given 
the trends in Russian policies toward Muslims 
under Putin, this is unlikely to happen in the short 
term, but it may be possible under new leadership 
after 2008. E 
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Moscow Discovers Soft Power 





ussia is back on the global strategic and 
Recon map. It has transformed itself 

rom a defunct military superpower into a 
new energy superpower. Energy revenues no lon- 
ger support a massive military- -industrial complex 
as they did in the Soviet’ ‘period. Instead, new oil 
wealth has been turned more into butter than 
guns. And, after several years of economic growth, 
Russia has a new “soft power” role that extends 
far beyond its energy resources. Indeed, the pen- 
etrating forces of Russian power in Ukraine, the 
Caucasus, and Central Asia are no longer the Red 
Army. They are Russian natural gas and the giant 
gas monopoly Gazprom. They are also Russian cul- 
ture, consumer goods, and job opportunities. 

A range of new Russian products, a burgeon- 
ing popular culture spread by satellite television, a 
growing film industry, rock music, Russian popu- 
lar novels, a revival of the crowning achievements 
of the Russian artistic tradition, and new jobs in 
the service and other sectors have made Russia 
an increasingly attractive country for the region 
around it. Millions of people from the Caucasus, 
Central Asia, and the rest of Eurasia have flooded 
into Moscow, St. Petersburg, and other Russian cit- 
ies in search of work and a better life. 

As a result, since 2000, Russia’s greatest con- 
tribution to the security and stability of its vul- 
nerable southern tier has not been through its 
military presence on bases, its troop deploy- 
ments, or security pactsland arms sales. Rather, it 
has been through absorbing the surplus labor of 
regional states, providing markets for their goods, 
and transferring funds in the form of remittances 
(rather than foreign aid). Migration to Russia has 
become the region's safety valve. 


| 
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NATIONAL MAGNETISM 

Russia may not be able to rival the United States 
in the nature and global extent of its soft power. 
Harvard Professor Joseph Nye, who coined the 
term, has defined soft power as emanating from 
three resources: a state’s “culture (in places where 
it is attractive to others), its political values (where 
it lives up to them at home and abroad), and its for- 
eign policies (where they are seen as legitimate and 
having moral authority).” Nye notes that “the Soviet 
Union once had a good deal of soft power. . . . Soviet 
soft power declined even as its hard economic and 
military resources continued to grow. Because of its 
brutal policies, the Soviet Union's hard power actu- 
ally undercut its soft power.” But Russia today is on 
its way to recovering the degree of soft power the 
Soviet Union once enjoyed in its immediate sphere 
of influence. This resurgence is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent to careful observers in Eurasia. 

As one of the world’s most energy-abundant 
countries, Russia has since 1999 benefited 
immensely from the combination of international 
concern about energy security, instability in the 
Middle East, and dramatically rising oil prices. It 
has regained the prominence in global energy mar- 
kets it enjoyed in the 1970s and 1980s when the 
Soviet Union, not Saudi Arabia, was the world’s pre- 
eminent oil producer. The Russian economy, too, 
has bounced forward on a wave of high oil prices 
and increased oil production. Since 1999, Russia’s 
annual GDP growth has averaged between 6 and 7 
percent. The government boasts a healthy budget 
surplus and record currency reserves. Although 
Russia’s economy may still be the size of a minor- 
league Brazil or Mexico, its energy resources seem 
to give it a shot at the premier league in the future, 
especially if oil prices remain high. 

The striking growth of the economy since 1999 
has also begun to change the nature of Russian 
power and the way it is exercised. Although Russia 
has retained many of the vestiges of Soviet hard 
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power—including nuclear weapons:and a mas- ` 


sive conventional army—and is now regaining 
the Soviet Union's position in energy markets, it is 
not the superpower of old. New energy revenues 
have not been used to boost military spending or 
to revive Russia’s defense industry at the expense 
of other sectors. On a range of different indices, 
Russia’s defense spending remains roughly compa- 
rable to that of other major military powers like 
India, Japan, France, and the United Kingdom. 

Since 2000, moreover, Russia has gradually 
begun to eschew the old Soviet approach of empha- 
sizing the maintenance and deployment of its 
military power to ensure its geopolitical position. 
Instead, Moscow has moved in the direction of first 
building up and now starting to use its economic 
resources to encourage neighboring states to asso- 
ciate more closely with its regional policies. At the 
same time, Russia’s growing economy, its consumer 
products, its popular culture, and the persistence of 
the Russian language as the regional lingua franca 
for commerce, employment, and education in many 
of the states of the former Soviet Union have all 
made Russia a more attractive nation for regional 
populations than it was in the 1990s. 

At this juncture—in spite of the war in Chech- 
nya and repeated confrontations with Georgia in 
the South Caucasus—no regional state reasonably 
anticipates a Russian military invasion. Meanwhile, 
Russia’s Gazprom is the primary provider of natu- 
ral gas to the Eurasian states and has regained its 
position in markets like Georgia, where other com- 
panies had entered in the. late 1990s. The Russian 
electricity provider Unified Energy Systems (UES) 
has similarly expanded its markets, especially in 
the Caucasus and Central Asia, where early energy 
sector privatizations brought in foreign investors. 
And private firms like Russia’s Wimm-Bill-Dann 
Foods have begun to dominate regional markets 
for dairy products and fruit juices. 

If the influx of migrants from surrounding 
regions continues; if Russian business investment 
grows in neighboring states; if regional youth con- 
tinue to watch Russian TV and films and purchase 
Russian software, CDs and DvDs, and other con- 
sumer products; and especially if the heavy hand of 
Moscow is pulled back and the hand of commerce 
is extended instead in Russian foreign policy, Rus- 
sia will achieve the economic and cultural predom- 
inance in Eurasia that the United States has in the 
Americas. However, some skill is required to draw 
on soft power resources in crafting policy—a fact 
demonstrated by the current failure of the United 


Statés to capitalize on its own undisputed soft 
power and the global growth of anti-Americanism. 
And it is by no means assured that Russia’s increas- 
ing soft power will be used to positive effect. 


THE NOT-SO-INVISIBLE HAND 

Moscow’s ability to use soft power resources 
stands in-stark contrast with the situation a decade 
ago. In the 1990s, beset by the upheavals result- 
ing from attempts to liberalize and reform its econ- 
omy, Russia lost the capacity to continue providing 
financial subsidies to the other states of the former 
Soviet Union and thus to maintain its economic 
attraction. Economic ties were further under- 
minéd by Russian decisions—motivated by the 
necessity of getting its own economy in order—to 
dismantle the ruble zone and to increase prices of 
oil and gas exports. This resulted in most regional 
states incurring huge hard-currency energy debts 
to Moscow. While it was cash-poor in the 1990s, 
Russia was still armaments-rich. Having inherited 
the bulk of the Soviet military arsenal—includ- 
ing bases, personnel, and equipment—it retained 
a preponderance of hard power outside its terri- 
tory in other former Soviet republics like Armenia, 
the Baltic states, Georgia, Moldova, and Tajikistan. 
This made the newly independent, and weaker, 
states around it increasingly nervous as the eco- 
nomic benefits of association with Moscow faded. 
Russia’s cultural standing in the region also fell as 
the use of the Russian language became a highly 
politicized issue. 

Concerns about the citizenship prospects of mil- 
lions of ethnic Russians living in the newly indepen- 
dent states on Russia’s borders—especially in the 
Baltic states of Estonia and Latvia, and in Ukraine 
and Kazakhstan—fed into a Russian nationalist 
backlash against the collapse of the Soviet Union. 
Russian-speakers and co-ethnics became a cause 
célèbre in political circles in the 1990s. In Mos- 
cow, a number of rising politicians boosted their 
careers as well as honed their rhetorical skills by 
calling for government action in support of the 
interests of “Russian-speakers in the near abroad.” 
In response, neighboring governments rushed to 
push through new language laws and programs to 
expand the teaching and use of their indigenous 
state languages. Russian-speakers were increas- 
ingly viewed as a “fifth column” for the reassertion 
of Moscow’s influence over its neighbors’ domestic 
and foreign policies. ; 

Coercion involving the deployment of hard 
power resources to force former Soviet states to 


comply with Russian interests served to turn states 
away from, not toward Russia. Moscow was increas- 
ingly perceived as the bully on the block. Over the 
course of the 1990s, it lost its formerly dominant 
position in the region as well as the confidence of its 
neighbors. Only the most desperate’ countries like 
Armenia, Tajikistan, and Belarus (beleaguered by 
civil war, security concerns, and economic decline) 
clung to close relations with Russia. Countries like 
the Baltic states, Ukraine, Georgia, and Azerbaijan 
turned pointedly toward the West. 

Russian hard power exertion drew unfavorable 
attention from Western analysts and policy mak- 
ers in the 1990s. They saw a revival of Russian 
imperial ambitions and desires to reconstitute the 
Soviet Union, albeit on the cheap. This led to a 
series of policy responses to shore up the indepen- 
dence of the other former Soviet states and to offer 
them at least a modicum of security from Russian 
predation. These included the expansion of NATO 
and extending 
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trial restructuring. The most significant factor of 
all, however, was the rise of world crude oil prices 
from a low of around $10 a barrel in December 
1998 to around $33 a barrel in September 2000. 
This provided a major injection of cash into the 
domestic economy. 

High oil prices were also the major factor in pro- 
moting the recovery of Russia's oil industry, which 
had been adversely affected by the collapse of the 
Soviet Union and fell into a prolonged period of 
decline in the 1990s. Beginning in 1993, the indus- 
try was gradually carved up and partially privatized. 
A number of vertically integrated oil companies 
were established, each combining oil exploration, 
production, refining, distribution, and retailing, 
with some companies organized on a regional basis 
and some retaining a degree of state ownership. The 
privatization and division of the oil industry made 
it possible for new economic actors to enter the sec- 
tor—including the so-called oligarchs. They had no 

prior experience 
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The penetrating forces of Russian power in Ukraine, the 
Caucasus, and Central Asia are no longer the Red Army. 


in the Soviet oil 
industry but 
enjoyed access 
to capital from 





bloc in Eastern 
Europe, includ- 
ing the Baltic states. American and other interna- 
tional investors also moved into key commercial 
ventures in the increasingly attractive energy sec- 
tor in the Caspian Basin. International investment 
` in Caspian energy development was backed by the 
US government, which spearheaded the creation of 
a new east-west corridor for the export of oil and 
gas to world markets from the Caspian across the 
Caucasus and Turkey, avoiding Russia as a poten- 
tial risk and bottleneck. Russia finally reached its 
nadir in August 1998 with the collapse of the Rus- 
sian ruble and resulting financial crisis. The 1998 
crash diminished Russia’s regional economic stand- 
ing even further. 


THE TURNAROUND 

The turnaround came in 1999 and 2000 with 
the start of the post-crisis recovery of the Russian 
economy. The World Bank and other observers of 
` Russia’s economy typically cite a number of fac- 
tors as key in stimulating economic growth after 
the crash of 1998. These include price adjustments 
that provided a stimulus to import substitution and 
domestic industry, underutilized labor and capital 
and a decline in real wages; and a series of reforms 
that led to improvements in efficiency and indus- 





private banks, 
which they owned 
and controlled, and close political connections to 
government officials. 

The sudden infusion of cash from soaring world 
oil prices into an essentially stagnant industry 
changed the underlying incentive structure. The 
oil price rise boosted company revenues even 
without increases in production, while the 1998 
devaluation of the ruble had already significantly 
lowered ruble-denominated input costs (including 
labor) for Russian energy producers. After 1999, 
low input costs and high energy prices proved the 
winning combination. They gave Russian oil com- 
panies the internal capital to improve production 
efficiency without infusions of new outside invest- 
ment. And they gave the new oil barons every rea- 
son to restructure and improve the management of 
their assets. The companies brought idle wells back 
on line, purchased new machinery, and introduced 
new technology to enhance well recovery. 

By the end of 2001, Russian oil production had 
increased by around 1 million barrels per day to 
stand at just over 7 million bpd. New infrastruc- 
ture, including the Baltic Pipeline System and a 
new oil terminal at Primorsk on the Gulf of Fin- 
land, was built to increase export capacity by a 
projected 12 percent. By 2005, Russia’s oil produc- 
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tion had bounced back even further to reach 9.6 
million bpd—with medium-term potential for still 
more increases, at least up to 11 million bpd (close 
to peak Soviet levels of production). Oil exports 
reached more than 4 million bpd. 

High oil prices and Russia’s oil production 
rebound have proved extremely good news for the 
Russian federal budget. Natural resources consti- 
tute around 80 percent of Russian exports, and oil 
and gas account for the majority of total exports, 
making the budget particularly dependent on the 
energy sector. In fact, 37 percent of budget reve- 
nues are provided by taxes on oil and gas. Research 
by the World Bank and the IMF has shown that 
each dollar increase in the price of a barrel of oil 
(Ural crude) raises Russian federal budget rev- 
enues by as much as 0.35 percent of GDP. 

In short, as a result of the sudden spurt in oil 
prices and the revival of its energy industry, Rus- 
sia has seen its economic fortunes vastly improve. 
And with economic growth, Russia has more to 
offer its neighbors than a brandished fist. It grad- 
ually has become a more attractive country to do 
business with. 


POLITICAL REALITIES 

This ıs not, of course, the whole story. Many of 
the other countries of the former Soviet Union also 
suffered from financial crises in 1998-1999 owing 
to the effects of the Russian ruble devaluation on 
their own currencies. They underwent similar price 
adjustments and import substitutions, and boosted 
their own domestic production. And energy-rich 
countries like Kazakhstan benefited from the same 
oil price windfall as Russia. As Eurasian economies 
started to recover and grow, Russia's neighbors 
began to look to it as a market for their exports. 
They sought to purchase new Russian consumer 
products that were cheaper than imported goods 
from the West. Dependency on Russia for energy 
supplies also continued, and debts to Russia grew 
with higher oil and gas prices. 

At the same time, it became clear that aspira- 
tions ın Ukraine, the Caucasus, and Central Asia 
for large-scale Western investment and the develop- 
ment of close economic and political connections 
with the United States, Europe, and other major 
economic powers would not be fulfilled in the fore- 
seeable future. Beyond limited bilateral assistance 
and international financial institution loans and 
grants; membership in institutions like the Orga- 
nization for Security and Cooperation in Europe 
and the Council of Europe; and Western invest- 


ment in large-scale energy projects in the Caspian 
Basin, such as the construction of the Baku-Tbilisi- 
Ceyhan oil export pipeline, economic powers apart 
from Russia had little to offer. The inescapable facts 
of distance and geography prevailed. 

So did political realities. NATO enlargement and 
the subsequent expansion of the European Union 
to cover the countries of Eastern Europe seemed 
to roll back vestigial Russian attempts to reassert 
influence in Europe. The emergence of new trans- 
national threats to US and Western interests, espe- 
cially terrorism emanating from Afghanistan and 
the Middle East, shifted international priorities. It 
was also evident that, with the notable exception 
of the three Baltic states, none of the other states 
of the former Soviet Union was likely to be a viable 
candidate for membership of either NATO or the EU 
in the near term. Opportunities among the Eurasian 
countries for further security, political, and eco- 
nomic interaction, including trade, with the United 
States and European countries were thus limited. 

In addition to the changes in the Wests approach 
toward Eurasia, Russia’s goals changed when Vladi- 
mur Putin came to power. Putin assumed the presi- 
dency in 2000 with a pledge to bring stability and 
order to Russia, and to begin a process of restoring 
the country to “greatness” by unifying society, sta- 
bilizing the economy, and strengthening the state. 
His priority was on bolstering Russia internally and 
putting the economy in order, not on strengthen- 
ing Russia's external position—at least not in the 
short term. 

The growth of the economy after 2000 made 
it possible for Putin to pay foreign debts on time 
and to free Moscow from the huge infusions of for- 
eign financial assistance from the IMF, the United 
States, and other major bilateral lenders that it had 
required throughout the 1990s. A balanced federal 
budget passed into law at the end of 2000 for the 
first time in post-Soviet history. By the end of 2001, 
the Russian economy had experienced its best per- 
formance since the fall of the Soviet Union. Real 
incomes grew 6 percent as wages soared by 20 per- 
cent and pensions by 23 percent. Official reserves 
of gold and hard currency also increased. With the 
ruble relatively stable, investors were more positive 
about doing business in Russia. 

Economic success contributed to extremely high 
popularity ratings for President Putin in his first 
years in office. And thanks to the budget surplus, 
he was able to pay salaries and pensions, and even 
provide modest increases. This was something 
his predecessor, Boris Yeltsin, had been unable 


to do in the 1990s. As a result, Putin maintained 
an approval rating of around 70 percent. This in 
turn enabled him to push through reforms that 
the previously cash-starved and unpopular Yeltsin 
had planned but been unable to achieve. In 2001, 
for example, new legislation was passed on land 
reform, pensions, and taxes—including the lower- 
ing of the personal income tax to a flat rate of 13 
percent, among the lowest in the world. 


PUTIN GOES SOFT 

After 2001, Putin began paying more attention 
to foreign policy. In conjuncture with his carefully 
planned overtures to the United States, he put an 
end to the freewheeling and chaotic foreign policy 
of the Yeltsin period. Yeltsin’s dwindling public sup- 
port, combined with his lack of personal prestige 
within his own inner circle, had led to consider- 
able freelancing by a variety of groups and institu- 
tions in their spheres of responsibility or interest. 
These included the 
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dent States (cIs)—Russia’s immediate neighbors 
and fellow former Soviet republics. 

This fact was underscored in July 2004 when 
Putin addressed a plenary session of Russian 
ambassadors who had been recalled to Moscow 
for a special meeting to review foreign policy pri- 
orities. Putin stressed that Russia’s priority tasks 
abroad were “to protect national economic inter- 
ests, raise the investment attractiveness of Rus- 
sia, and resist discrimination in foreign markets,” 
and generally to “serve the cause of the overall 
development and modernization of the country.” 
He also reemphasized that the “main priority” 
remained the Cis. Interestingly, Putin noted that 
Russia had not yet learned to use “sufficiently well 
the historical credit of trust and friendship, the 
close ties that link the peoples of our countries’— 
in other words Russia’s soft power resources. He 
stated that “relations between CIS states and Rus- 
sia should be made as attractive as possible not 

only for us, but also 





foreign ministry, 
different branches 
of the military, the 
nuclear power agency 


Oil and gas have made Russia something of an 
indispensable power on today’s global stage. 


for them” (emphasis 
added). 

Perhaps most sig- 
nificantly, Putin cau- 





Minatom, the fuel 
and energy ministry, 
the Russian parliament, regional leaders, and the 
oligarchs. Today, the freelancing has been elimi- 
nated: the president and his administration are in 
charge of the foreign policy agenda. Even the policy 
functions of the foreign affairs ministry have been 
largely ceded to the Kremlin. 

For many outside of it, the Kremlin remains 
a black box. The motivations behind individual 
policy initiatives are still difficult to discern. Nev- 
ertheless, from the perspective of its neighbors, 
Moscow has been somewhat more predictable in 
its dealings in recent years. And Russia has gen- 
erally exercised regional power in a different way 
from how it used to. Investing Russian capital, 
exporting Russian consumer products and popu- 
lar culture, and offering access to Russian mar- 
kets have become increasingly more important in 
securing Russian interests. 

Putin’s annual addresses, other high-level policy 
statements, and the thrust of Russia’s recent rela- 
tions with its immediate neighbors would all seem 
to indicate that Moscow no longer embraces the 
grandiose imperial ambitions of the Soviet period. 
But it clearly still has geopolitical aspirations, even 
if they are more modest. These aspirations are very 
much focused on the Commonwealth of Indepen- 


el 


tioned against calling 
for exclusive Russian 
“leadership over the CIs expanses,” acknowledging 
that Russia could no longer claim a monopoly over 
the affairs of the region. While still stressing the 
importance, as a decade earlier, of protecting “the 
rights and interests of our co-citizens and our fel- 
low countrymen in CIS and Baltic countries,” Putin 
also suggested that this might be done by estab- 
lishing “large information and cultural centers for 
work with expatriates”—again by soft power rather 
than hard power means. 

Putin’s emphasis on soft power and economic 
integration suggests something of a departure from 
Russia’s more traditional heavy-handed and mili- 
tary force-oriented approach to its relations with 
the cis. However, hard power is still present and 
deployable. Saber-rattling tendencies persist, and 
a real danger remains that “restorationists” in the 
military and security services, as well as in the Rus- 
sian parliament, will try to reassert themselves in 
foreign policy. 

The more hard-line circles—the so-called 
siloviki—in Moscow make their opmions on the 
means of reconstituting Russia’s authority in Eur- 
asia quite clear in private discussions, as well as in 
public articles and presentations. They still favor 
exclusive Russian leadership over the CIS expanses 
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that Putin warned against and the use of coercive 
force to secure Russian interests. Their views are 
also shaped by the fact that the United States under 
the Bush administration has been more assertive 
elsewhere in the world, including in areas of for- 
mer superpower competition in Asia and the Mid- 
dle East. The feeling in these circles is very clearly 
that if Russia now has to leave the rest of the world 
to the United States, then the United States should 
leave Eurasia and the CIS to Russia. 

Although freelancing has been discouraged, and 
Putin has repeatedly set forth his foreign agenda, 
the fact that policy making is now confined to the 
relatively narrow circles of the Kremlin and presi- 
dential administration means that Putin has few 
elite cadres to rely on to implement a policy based 
on Russia’s soft power resources. There are many 
more people sitting on hard power resources on 
Russia's borders and in bases in CIS states, sharing 
views similar to those 
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its border with Afghanistan. Although there was 
still some arm-twisting, the two sides reached a 
mutually acceptable agreement relatively quickly. 
Russia secured its troops and military installa- 
tions—including ownership of a strategic space 
surveillance center—in return for forgiveness of 
a portion of Tajikistan’s debts to Russia and new 
energy investments (which also gave UES eventual 
ownership of a hydro-electric power facility). Most 
important for Tajikistan, it secured an agreement 

on the entry of its labor migrants into Russia. 
With Uzbekistan, Russia signed a new strategic 
partnership agreement. This marked the end of 
a decade in which the Tashkent government had 
drawn further away from Moscow (in part because 
of poor personal relations between Yeltsin and 
Uzbekistan’s president, Islam Karimov) and had 
begun to pursue closer political, economic, and 
security relations with the United States. The new 
agreement empha- 





of the hard-liners in 
Moscow. They may 
be tempted to deploy 
these resources on 


Russian oil no longer supports a massive 
military-industrial power and military machine. 


sized not only mili- 
tary issues, including 
Moscow’s provision 
of armaments and 





their own, or some- 
one else’s, initiative, 
and are very difficult to rein in—especially from 
behind the Kremlin walls many hundreds or even 
thousands of miles away. 

Even so, desires to deploy the hard power of mil- 
itary resources have been tempered to a degree by 
the debacle of the war in Chechnya. With the high 
costs of the conflict—including tens of thousands 
of Russian military and civilian casualties; the total 
destruction of the city of Grozny, a key refining 
and training center for Russia’s oil industry; a mas- 
sive humanitarian disaster; and increasing linkages 
with international terrorism—Chechnya offers a 
sobering, negative example of the use of force and 
Russian hard power. It underscores how quickly 
and easily the use of military force can become 
self-debilitating and counterproductive. 


EURASIA’S TWO-WAY STREET 

Other developments in Russia’s neighborhood 
illustrate the benefits of soft power and turning 
Russia into an economic magnet. In June 2004, 
for example, Moscow saw a reversal of negative 
trends in two key relationships in Central Asia: 
with Tajikistan and Uzbekistan. In the case of 
Tajikistan, the government in Dushanbe sought 
the removal of Russian troops from Soviet-era 
bases in the republic, and Russian guards from 
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the training of Uzbek 
servicemen, but also 
large-scale projects to bring Gazprom, LUKoil, and 
other Russian companies into the Uzbek energy 
sector. LUKoil, for example, undertook to invest 
$1 billion in a single gas project. Tashkent’s over- 
tures toward Moscow in the weeks preceding the 
agreement were motivated in part by a souring of 
its relationship with the United States over Uzbeki- 
stan’s failure to pursue economic liberalization and 
worsening human rights abuses. But the attraction 
of the Russian energy sector's huge investment cap- 
ital potential was evidently a major factor. 

The June 2004 agreement with Tajikistan high- 
lighted the increasing significance of migration and 
labor migrants both for the Russian economy and 
for Russia’s relations with its neighbors. Indeed, 
Russia is now a pole of attraction, rather than 
repulsion as it was in the 1990s, for regional popu- 
lations. Its economic growth has meant increasing 
numbers of customers to sell products to and new 
jobs in the service and other sectors for migrants, 
as well as for Russians. In recent years, millions 
of economic migrants, not just from Tajikistan but 
from elsewhere in Central Asia and the CIS, have 
poured into Russia in search of work. Regional 
businessmen and traders have also started bringing 
their goods to Russia’s markets and stores to take 
advantage of a burgeoning consumer economy. 


This is a two-way street. Growth in CIS states 
and increasing trade within the cis benefit Russian 
manufacturing industries and further stimulate the 
Russian economy as export demand grows for Rus- 
sian manufactured goods, fertilizers, and chemi- 
cals not produced by neighboring countries. And 
migrants from the cls fill growing niches in the 
lower-paying sectors of the Russian service indus- 
try, agriculture, and the construction industry as 
Russia’s continuing demographic decline produces 
long-term labor shortages. 

In many respects, by virtue of its more limited 
foreign policy focus on the CIs, Russia is in a bet- 
ter position today to use its soft power resources 
to positive effect than the Soviet Union was. Part 
of the attraction of association with the Soviet 
Union for some of the far-flung members of the 
Soviet bloc in Cuba, Afghanistan, the Middle East, 
and Africa was the potential for trade, infrastruc- 
ture subsidies, technical assistance, and training 
and education programs in Soviet universities. 
But the possibility of large arms transfers and the 
sheer implacability of Soviet military power always 
tended to eclipse these benefits. The Soviet Union 
was also overtaxed and overstretched in its abilities 
to entice effectively. Today in the Cis, Russia can be 
more focused and draw to its benefit.on the cul- 
tural, linguistic, and other ties that persist in the 
region from the Soviet period. 

Ultimately, though, the possibility for Russia to 
change modalities in Eurasia comes directly back 


to energy. Russia’s new ability to wield soft power . 


resources and: expand its economic and political 
influence comes from its oil power. The increasing 
windfall from high oil and gas prices since 1999 
has spurred Russia’s economic growth, enabled 
it to push through some important reforms, and 
afforded it the opportunity to become a “new Rus- 
sia” at home and abroad, including well beyond 
the boundaries of the cis. Oil and gas have made 
Russia something of an indispensable power on 
today’s global stage. 


THE ENERGY SUPERPOWER 

Despite the necessary, cautions about the perils 
of overemphasizing the oil price windfall, energy 
will remain the base of Russia’s power for the 
foreseeable future. It will underpin the Russian 
economy and domestic stability, enhance Russia’s 
political and economic position in Eurasia, and 
restore Russia to a degree of its former super- 
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power status—at least as an energy superpower, 
by making it a player in Asia as well as in Europe, 
and by increasing its attractiveness to the United 
States. Its vast energy resources also have the 
potential to make Russia a different kind of power 
in the twenty-first century from what it was in 
the twentieth (although, of course, this is in con- 
junction with the collapse of the Soviet Union, 
the end of the nuclear and military confronta- 
tion with the United States, and the contraction 
of Russia’s geopolitical ambitions). Russia today 
is not the Soviet Union of the past. Russian oil 
no longer supports a massive military-industrial 
power and military machine. : 

This, in itself, could be one of the most sig- 
nificant developments of this decade—especially 
when one considers the trajectories of Germany 
and Japan after World War II. Fueled by oil and 
gas, Russia may yet follow the same path after the 
end of the cold war. It could become the dominant 
power in its immediate neighborhood by virtue of 
its economic growth and new soft power resource 
potential—not as a result of the old hard power 
that led it to invade, conquer, and colonize terri- 
tory in the past. Russian dominance of Eurasia in 
this manner would be much more palatable, even 
for the traditional hawks in the United States and 
the West, who eventually became comfortable with 
the economic dominance by Germany and Japan of 
their immediate neighborhoods. 

Politically, however, Russia’s soft power poten- 
tial will not be realized if hard power advocates 
win out and squander Russia’s developing eco- 
nomic relations with the cis by resorting to old 
strong-arm tactics in pushing Moscow’s interests. 
The tension between soft and hard power advo- 
cates remains acute. In addition, foreign policy and 
domestic policy are intertwined. A harder, more 
authoritarian line in Russia’s domestic policy could 
easily spill over into its foreign policy if the siloviki 
gain the upper hand in Moscow. 

This is a time for some optimism about Russia’s 
economic future and its new role in its region and 
the world, but it is not a time for complacency. Rus- 
sia’s partners need to encourage Moscow to take 
steps to enhance and strengthen the energy sector 
and to use the revenues it generates appropriately. 
This is a critical issue not just for Russia, but for a 
much broader region in Eurasia, as well as for the 
primary consumers of Russian energy in Europe, 
Asia, and increasingly the United States. 
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The Ukrainian Gas Crisis Revisited 


NIKOLAI SOKOV 


and Russia over the price and supply of Rus- 
sian natural gas pitted images against policy. 
Ukraine's image in the West since the Orange Revo- 
lution of 2004 has been largely positive, while Rus- 
sia’ in recent years has been largely negative. When 
Russia shut off natural gas supplies to Ukraine in 
early January 2006—and in the process saw supplies 
destined for European customers also reduced— 
the blame fell squarely on Moscow. Most Western 
observers sympathized with Ukraine and viewed 
Russia’s behavior as arrogant and unreasonable. 
But a closer look suggests more than one pos- 
sible interpretation of the crisis. Russia’s gas price 
policy, however badly and arrogantly executed, was 
perhaps not unreasonable. In fact, it may serve the 
long-term interests of the international community, 
and even Ukraine. 


[= dispute this past year between Ukraine 


THE SHOWDOWN 

More than a quarter of the natural gas that 
Europe uses comes from Russia or, more specifically, 
the giant state-controlled Russian corporation Gaz- 
prom. Central European countries—Hungary, the 
Czech Republic, Poland, and Slovakia—depend on 
Gazprom for 70 to 100 percent of their natural gas 
consumption. Meanwhile, Europe is also Gazprom’s 
most important customer. The company exports to 
Europe almost 30 percent of the gas it extracts. 

Gazprom transports gas to its European custom- 
ers across two main routes, one through Belarus, 
the other through Ukraine. Here, too, the rela- 
tionship is symbiotic. While Russian gas is vital 
for Ukraine’s economy, transit through Ukraine is 
indispensable for Russia, since 90 percent of the 
gas intended for Europe goes through that country. 
Transit through Belarus has been largely unprob- 
lematic. Ukraine, however, has been a headache 
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for Moscow, with Russia accusing its neighbor of 
siphoning gas intended for Europe. 

Between 2002 and 2004, Russia and Ukraine 
finally reached a series of agreements that seemed 
to stabilize the relationship. Ukraine received gas at 
discount prices—$50 per 1,000 cubic meters—and 
Russia paid for pipeline transit in kind, with natural 
gas. In effect, Ukraine hardly needed to buy any gas: 
payment for transit covered almost all its needs. 

In 2005, however, Gazprom decided it was losing 
too much money from this arrangement. In June it 
quietly proposed to set Ukraine's price at $160 per 
1,000 cubic meters, and to pay for transit in cash 
rather than in gas, at the rate of $1.75 per 1,000 
cubic meters for 100 kilometers. Several other Gaz- 
prom customers also faced price hikes: Georgia from 
$63 to $110, Moldova from $80 to $160, and the 
Baltic states from $80 to between $120 and $125. 

For Ukraine, the most painful element of Rus- 
sia’s plan was probably the insistence on paying for 
transit in cash. It meant Ukraine could no longer 
cover most of its needs with virtually free gas, and 
the proposed payment for transit was not sufficient 
to buy gas, especially at the new price. 

Ukraine bided its time in responding to the pro- 
posal. Finally, in early December 2005, Gazprom 
went public and threatened to cut gas supplies to 
Ukraine on January 1, 2006, unless the new prices 
were accepted. In response to Gazprom’s threat, 
Ukraine made a series of counteroffers, ranging 
from $65 to $100 for the gas price, threatened to 
take Russia to arbitration, and called on the Euro- 
pean Union and the United States for help against 
Russian pressure. 

Ukraine was successful in convincing the West 
that the Russian demand represented “punish- 
ment” for the December 2004 election of Vik- 
tor Yushchenko as Ukraine’s president over the 
Moscow-supported candidate, Viktor Yanukovich. 
And Gazprom did not help its cause by failing to 
explain its position, allowing Ukraine to control 


the public discourse. Instead, Gazprom resorted to 
a Don Corleone-like tactic lifted straight from The 
Godfather. In response to Ukraine’s:counterpro- 
posals and accusations, it increased the proposed 
2006 price to between $220 and $230. That price, 
it said, was calculated by using the same formula 
employed for EU customers. 

As negotiations with Russia continued, Ukraine 
signed a contract with Turkmenistan to receive 
40 billion cubic meters of gas in 2006 and even 
agreed to a last-minute demand by Turkmenistan 
to increase the price from $44 (set by a June 2004 
agreement) to $60. 

Ukrainian officials also tried to use another bar- 
gaining chip against Russia, threatening to increase 
the rent for the Russian naval base in Sevastopol, 
on the Black Sea coast of - 
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The ensuing scandal induced both sides to seek 
a quick solution to the crisis. On January 4, a new 
five-year agreement was reached. The price for 
Russian gas was set at $230, but Gazprom would 
sell it to a newly created intermediary (RosUkrEn- 
ergo, a Swiss company whose ownership at the 
time was unclear). It would combine Russian gas 
with gas delivered from Turkmenistan and other 
Central Asian states and sell the mix to Ukrnaf- 
togaz, the Ukrainian gas company, at $95. The 
price for transit was set at $1.60. 

Compared to the original Gazprom proposal, the 
deal contained some significant deficiencies. First, it 
included RosUkrEnergo, a notoriously closed entity 
widely suspected of shady deals with participation 
from both Russian and Ukrainian officials. The emer- 

gence of an intermediary, 





the Crimean peninsula. 
In response, however, 
the Russian minister of 
defense, Sergei Ivanov, 
immediately threatened to 





Instead of trying to bully Ukraine into 
the Russian sphere of influence, Moscow 
apparently had given up on Ukraine. 


which was not part of the 
original Gazprom proposal, 
was strongly criticized 
in the West and widely 
regarded as a Russian 





reconsider the entire 1997 
treaty that, in addition to 
solving the issue of the naval base, had also recog- 
nized Crimea as part of Ukraine. 


TURNING OFF THE GAS . 

As promised, Gazprom turned off the spigot 
on January 1, 2006, but continued to pump just 
enough gas into the system to satisfy its European 
customers. Hours later some of these customers 
reported a reduction in deliveries. Central Euro- 
pean states, especially Hungary, were the first to 
feel the consequences of the Russian-Ukrainian 
gas war. Gazprom blamed Ukraine for siphoning 
gas, but Kiev claimed that no “unauthorized diver- 
sion” was taking place. On January 3, Gazprom 
increased the amount of gas pumped into the sys- 
tem to restore the supply to Europe. 

Only then did Ukraine admit to diverting gas, 
but said this was gas it was scheduled to receive 
from Turkmenistan. (Several weeks later officials 
admitted Ukraine was not receiving any gas from 
Turkmenistan at that time, effectively conced- 
ing that they. were, indeed, siphoning Russian gas 
intended for European customers.) The situation 
was further aggravated by an unusually cold win- 
ter, which increased demand for gas in all countries 
concerned. Western and Central Europe adopted 
a legalistic stance: they had contracted certain 
amounts of gas from Gazprom, and if it failed to 
deliver, it was Russia’s fault. 





“plot.” Months later, the 
ownership of RosUkrEn- 
ergo was finally disclosed and brought a surprise. 
Fifty percent belonged, as expected, to Gazprom. 
But the other, “Ukrainian” half belonged to just two 
Ukrainian citizens: 90 percent to Dmitri Firtash and 
10 percent to Ivan Fursin. Firtash is widely rumored 
to be close to President Yushchenko. 

Second, the arrangement lacked predictability: 
the price of $95 was set only for the first half of 
2006 and depended on a third party, Turkmenistan, 
which was not part of the agreement. Indeed, Turk- 
menistan, which had already increased its gas price 
from $44 to $60 in late 2005, agreed in September 
2006 to sell its gas to Russia for $100. 


BLACKMAIL—OR STRATEGIC SHIFT? 

Ukrainian officials classified Russia’s behavior 
as political blackmail and revenge for the country’s 
pro-Western turn following the Orange Revolution 
and Yushchenko’ election as president. At the high- 
est point of the gas crisis Yushchenko declared that 
the very independence of his country was at stake. 

The United States and the EU by and large shared 
this assessment. US Secretary of State Condoleezza 
Rice called Russian policy “politically motivated” 
and added that “the game just can’t be played that 
way.” This attitude was understandable given the 
Kremlin’s attempt to interfere with the 2004 presi- 
dential election in Ukraine to ensure the election 
of Yanukovich. The West was highly suspicious 
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that Moscow would attempt to use gas supplies to 
enhance pressure on Kiev in the run-up to parlia- 
mentary elections in March 2006. 

The logic of Russian actions, however, seems 
to embody a different causal chain. Instead of try- 
ing to bully Ukraine into the Russian sphere of 
influence, Moscow apparently had given up on 
Ukraine. Explaining Gazprom’s move, President 
Vladimir Putin said on December 8 that Russia no 
longer wanted to economically support Ukraine. 
He estimated projected Russian losses under the 
old payment arrangements at $4.6 billion in 2006. 
He sarcastically noted that considerable economic 
assistance from the United States and the EU 
should enable Ukraine to pay for gas at world mar- 
ket rates. Effectively, he refused to assist Ukrainian 
efforts to join the EU and NATO. 

Russian Foreign Minister Sergei Lavrov had 
announced this new “pragmatic” approach to the 
“near abroad” in August 2005. Henceforth, he said, 
Russia would use “international norms and rules” 
in relations with 





Initial contacts between Yanukovich and Putin 
produced only one, limited Russian concession: 
it was promised that the price of $95 would 
remain in place until the end of 2006. (Analysts 
predict Ukraine may have to pay at least $135 
beginning in January because of Turkmenistan’s 
recent price increase.) 

The general tenets of Moscow's new approach 
appear straightforward. Post-Soviet states are 
divided into two groups. The first, consisting of 
political and military allies, is defined by mem- 
bership in various international organizations, 
such as the Collective Security Treaty (a security 
organization created in 1992), the Joint Economic 
Space (an organization, still in the making, that is 
supposed to provide for free movement of prod- 
ucts and funds among member countries), and the 
Shanghai Cooperation Organization (a six-nation 
group founded in 2001). The favored states enjoy 
a variety of economic and political benefits and 
incentives, including a lenient attitude toward the 

way they treat their 








post-Soviet states. A 
day later, an anony- 
mous source in the 
Kremlin clarified 
that “full indepen- 


It was in Ukraine’s own interest to go along 
with Russia’s determination to treat it as a fully 
independent state and accept higher prices for gas. 


Russian-speaking 
populations. 

The other group 
consists of states 
that have decided 





dence” carried a 
price: countries that 
did not respond to Russian interests would no lon- 
ger enjoy economic benefits in the form of lower 
oil and gas prices, trade preferences, and so forth. 
The new prices applied to a host of countries that 
Moscow does not classify as “friends’—including 
Ukraine, Georgia, and Moldova. 

The new policy did not apply to gas alone. In 
early December 2005, the Russian state-owned 
company TVEL, which sells nuclear fuel to Ukraine, 
announced that it planned to increase its price. The 
rationale was similar to that offered by Gazprom: 
while the world price of uranium had risen from 
$25 to $88 per kilogram, TVEL was selling nuclear 
fuel to Ukraine at an old, artificially low price. TVEL 
claimed it was losing about $150 million a year on 
its sales to Ukraine. 

A key test of the sincerity of Russia's economics- 
based explanation came in the summer of 2006 
when, following parliamentary elections in the 
spring and several months of severe political cri- 
sis, Yushchenko had to appoint his former rival 
Yanukovich as prime minister. Had the political 
blackmail explanation for the gas crisis been cor- 
rect, one might expect Russia to quickly reduce 
the price of gas to Ukraine. This did not happen. 





to abandon their 
- post-Soviet past 
and seek entry into apaiia such as the EU 
and NATO. These states under the new Russian 
approach will be treated in the same way as other 
countries, including those that formerly belonged 
to the Soviet bloc. This means the attitude toward 
them will be considerably less lenient than that 
toward so-called Old Europe nations such as Ger- 
many and France. Russia is also trying to reduce 
its own dependence on these countries. And it is 
apparently prepared to assume economic costs 
resulting from a new arms-length relationship. 
These costs, in any case, are expected to be lower 
than the benefits of market price-based trade. + 

Undoubtedly, the new approach will contain 
variations-and exceptions. Belarus, one of Russia's 
closest allies, saw its gas price rise to $160 only a 
few months after Ukraine, Georgia, and Moldova 
were hit with their price increases. This suggests 
Moscow is pulling away from bearing anyone’s 
economic burdens. Meanwhile, within countries 
that fall outside Moscow's partnership, some vul- 
nerabilities remain. In Ukraine, Russia wants to 
keep Sevastopol as the base for its Black Sea fleet, 
as well as retain access to data from the Sevasto- 
pol and Mukachevo radar stations. Moscow has 


already agreed to pay more for the radar data and 
will-probably be forced to increase payment for use 
of the naval base. 

Two countries in the post-Soviet space remain 
in a grey area. Turkmenistan does not belong to 
either group. And Azerbaijan carefully steers its 
way between Russia and the West in an effort to 
reap benefits from both. Kyrgyzstan, notwithstand- 
ing its agreement to retain a US military base in its 
territory, seems to be listed in the Russian camp. 

Eventually, the notion of post-Soviet space may 
disappear altogether if countries outside the area 
join the pro-Russian camp. For example, Iran's close 
relations with Russia and its observer status in the 
Shanghai Cooperation Organization put the Iranians 
into the same category as the Central Asian states. 


COSTS AND BENEFITS 

It took Moscow a long time to reconcile itself 
with the loss of part of its sphere of influence. But 
once the decision was made, implementation was 
quick and decisive—hence the abrupt introduction 
of new gas prices and the refusal to compromise or 
to agree on a gradual transition. Russia's behavior, 
as a result, seems arrogant and high-handed. Cer- 
tainly, it flaunts Russia's position of power toward 
its neighbors. 

There is also, perhaps, another reason for this 
style: a deep-seated fear of repeating a previous 
retreat, in the late 1980s, when the Soviet Union 
did not gain political or economic benefits from 
abandoning its geopolitical positions and instead 
incurred significant economic losses. The 
Gorbachev-Shevardnadze principle of acting “in 
the common good of humanity” or “making con- 
cessions to common sense” is no longer deemed 
acceptable. The preferred mode today is tough 
bargaining and attempts to maximize economic 
benefits. Undoubtedly, this style of policy adds 
to Russia’s already largely negative image. 

In contrast to Russia’s strategic shift, Ukraine's 
goals with regard to the gas crisis were limited to 
maintaining favorable economic conditions as long 
as possible. Its leadership proclaimed interest in a 
transition to market prices, but only gradually. In 
any case, Ukraine's idea of market prices was differ- 
ent from Russia’s. In December 2005, Yushchenko 
suggested that the fair market price was about $80 
per 1,000 cubic meters—one-third of what EU cus- 
tomers pay for Russian gas. : 

Ukraine’s position was rational from a cost- 
benefit perspective, but it was counterproductive 
in a broader sense, since it effectively sought to 
preserve an anachronistic scheme inherited from 
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the immediate post-Soviet period. Strategically, 
given the stakes in integrating with the West, it 
was in Ukraine’s own interest to go along with 
Russia’s determination to treat it as a fully inde- 
pendent state and accept higher prices for gas. 


PERCEPTION AND MISPERCEPTION 

Three decades ago, Robert Jervis published a 
seminal book, Perception and Misperception in Inter- 
national Politics, that warned against the effects 
of perceptions on policy making. The case of the 
Russian-Ukrainian gas crisis seems to bear out his 
conclusions. Images, favorable and unfavorable, 
dominated the West’s assessment of the events 
while the implications of Russian policy for the 
future of Europe, including the territory of the for- 
mer Soviet Union, have been largely missed. 

Perhaps Russia’s policy was worth supporting, 
or at least tolerating, since its purposes and con- 
sequences were fundamentally in agreement with 
the desire of Ukraine and some other post-Soviet 
states to break with their Soviet past and join 
international organizations of their own choosing. 
Accordingly, the optimal Western, especially EU, 
response should have been to mitigate the nega- 
tive effects of the transition to new gas prices by 
offering Ukraine economic assistance. In this case, 
Ukraine could have accepted the initial Russian 
offer of $160, and the overall deal would have been 
more transparent. , 

Meanwhile, the price of (mis)interpretation 
may not be immediately clear or tangible. But 
the Western attitude toward the affair did appar- 
ently surprise Russia’s leadership, and was seen 
as a manifestation of the West's overall hostility. 
Moscow’s attempts to explain its policy and restore 
its reputation as a reliable supplier for Western 
Europe were too late and poorly executed. By the 
July 2006 Group of Eight summit in St. Petersburg, 
it had become common wisdom that Russia was 
bent on using energy as a political tool. 

This perception is all the more harmful for US- 
Russian and £U-Russian relations because the 
Kremlin’s new policy in relations with the inde- 
pendent states appears to enjoy widespread sup- 
port among the Russian people. They view the new 
economic pragmatism against a background of 
stalled relations with the EU, a negative perception 
of the Organization for Security and Cooperation 
in Europe and the Council of Europe, and disgrun- 
tlement with the European position on Russian- 
speaking minorities in the Baltic states. It is likely 
that Russians’ negative perception of the West will 
continue and strengthen. | 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Israeli-Lebanese Conflict 

Aug. 4—The war between Israel and the Lebanese Shute milita 
Hezbollah, which began July 12, intensifies. Acknowledging 
that air attacks have failed to destroy Hezbollah’s capabilites, 
Israel sends thousands more troops into ground combat in 
southern Lebanon. 

Aug 6—Hezbollah-fired rockets hitting northern Israel kll 12 
army reservists and 3 civilians. Massive Israeli bombing shat- 
ters roads and bridges across Lebanon. 

Aug. 11—The UN Security Council approves a resolution calling 
for a cease-fire, Israel's withdrawal from southern Lebanon, 
and the deployment of Lebanese and UN forces to the border 
region that Hezbollah controlled before the war. 

Aug. 14—A fragile truce goes into effect, ending a month-long 
conflict that killed over a thousand people, mostly Lebanese 
civilians; sent Israelis fleeing from rocket attacks; created a 
humanitarian crisis in Lebanon; and made heroes of the 
Iranian-backed Hezbollah across much of the Middle East. 

Aug 15—lsrael Prime Minister Ehud Olmert and top military 
leaders face fierce domestic criticism over their handling of 
the war Officials concede that Hezbollah proved more formi- 
dable than anticipated. 

Aug. 25—European nations agree to contribute up to 6,800 
troops to a UN peacekeeping force in southern Lebanon but 
caution that its mission will not include disarming Hezbollah. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Aug 20—NATO officials say 2 days of heavy fighting in southern 
Afghanistan have left dozens of Taliban guerrillas dead. But 
observers warn that the resurgence of the Taliban—who were 
overthrown in 2001—together with frustration over corrup- 
tion} unemployment, and the expansion of opium production, 
1s raising doubts about the effectiveness of President Hamid 

' Karzai’s government and US efforts to rebuild the country 


BRAZIL 

Aug. 10—A congressional panel recommends impeachment 
proceedings agaist 72 federal lawmakers, cluding members 
of all major parties. The legislators are accused of earmarking 
funding for city governments to buy ambulances in rigged 
biddings at above-market prices, with the profits shared by 
mayors, the ambulance dealer, and the legislators. 


CHINA 

Aug. 24—A Chinese court sentences a peasants’ mghts advocate, 
Chen Guangcheng, to more than 4 years in prison after he 
tried to organize a class-action lawsuit against forced abortions 
and sterilizations in Shandong province. 


IRAN i 

Aug. 31—Iran defes a deadline set by the UN Security Council 
to suspend enrichment of uranium (a potential precursor to 
nuclear weapons development). or face possible economic 
sanctions Ata stadium rally addressed by President Mah- 
moud Ahmadinejad, the crowd chants, “Nuclear energy 1s our 
inalienable right ” 
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IRAQ 

Aug 3—Gen. John Abizaid, the commander of US forces in the 
Middle East, tells a congressional committee that sectarian vio- 
lence in Iraq has grown so severe that it could lead to civil war 

Aug. 4—Tens of thousands of Shute Iraqis rally ın Baghdad ın 
support of the Shute militia Hezbollah m Lebanon, accusing 
the United States and Israel of instigating violent oppression 
m the Middle East 

Aug 5—Mihtary officials concede that, as US commanders have 
pushed Iraqi forces to take over responsibility for security in 
Baghdad, the capital has become much more dangerous. 

Aug. 11—Zalmay Khalilzad, the US ambassador to Iraq, says 
Iran is pressing Shiite militias to step up attacks on American- 
led forces in retaliation for Israel's assault on Lebanon. 

Aug. 31—A series of explosions in Baghdad kill more than 40 
people and wound nearly 200 Targeting a Shute neighborhood 
that is controlled by a militia led by the radical clenc Moktada 
al-Sadr, the attacks raise fears of more reprisal lallings. In the 
past week, sectarian violence has left more than 300 dead 


SRI LANKA 

Aug 12—Government forces clash with Tamil rebels on the 
Jaffna pemnsula, leaving hundreds of casualties in the worst 
fighting since a 2002 cease-fire. ' 


SUDAN 

Aug. 31—The UN Secunty Council passes a resolution authoriz- 
ing a UN peacekeeping force for Sudans Darfur region but 
calling for the Sudanese government’ consent to any deploy- 
ment Sudan officials immediately reject any UN involvement 
in Darfur. According to aid groups, Darfur 1s falling deeper 
into violent chaos as the government prepares for a fresh 
offensive against rebels. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Aug. 10—Authorities in London report the arrest of 24 men, 
all British-born Muslims, who are accused of plotting to use 
liquid explosives to blow up commercial aircraft flying from 
Britain to the United States. Pakistan also makes several 
arrests 1n the case. 


UNITED STATES 

Aug 17—A federal judge rules that the National Secunty 
Agency's wiretapping of Americans without court warrants 
is unconstitutional. ; 

Congressional budget analysts estumate that the federal 
deficit will shrink to $260 billion for the 2006 fiscal year, 
the lowest since 2001. But they project that extending Bush 
administration tax cuts will push annual deficits above $300 
billion for much of the next decade. Meanwhile, slowing 
home sales deepen worries about economic growth prospects 

Aug 31—As part of a series of speeches addressing widespread 
antiwar sentiment, President George W. Bush compares the 
conflict against Muslim extremists with previous struggles 
against fascism and communism. He warns that premature 
withdrawal from Iraq would leave Americans vulnerable to 


terrorist attacks “in the streets of our own cities.” E 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


NortH Korea became the newest member of the 
nuclear club this October. It also became the: 
first—and only—member of the nuclear Non- ' 
Proliferation Treaty to leave the pact and carry - 
out a nuclear test. 

While some may view this as not such a 
bad record for a treaty that has 187 signatories, , 
it offers little solace to Korea’s regional ' 
neighbors—especially Japan. Nor is it much of. 
a defense for an administration in Washington 
that has dubbed North Korea an “evil” nation 
and repeatedly vowed that the government in 
Pyongyang will not be allowed to possess a 
nuclear weapon. 

Indeed, the Bush doctrine of preemption 
appears no more than an empty rhetorical. 
device when placed against the reality of a 
war gone awry in Iraq and a North Korea that 
promises—with some historical precedent— 
that military intervention will be breathtakingly ' 
bloody and destructive. i 

It is this understanding that informs, 
the most significant theme to emerge from 
this special issue on nuclear proliferation: ' 
that diplomacy, with all its maneuvering and ` 
messy politics, offers the best way forward in 
trying to ensure that Iran does not join North 
Korea in establishing a new norm of nuclear 
renegadism. 
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“The fundamental requirement today is to establish a basis of cooperation 
between the most powerful state—the United States—and the others, 
without which pressing proliferation problems cannot be solved.” 


The End of the Nonproliferation Regime? 


GEORGE PERKOVICH 


he effort to constrain the acquisition and 

use of nuclear weapons is perhaps the most 

ambitious attempt ever made to extend the 
civilizing reach of the rule of law over humankind’s 
destructive capacity. The United States, the Soviet 
Union, and other states laid the foundation for this 
mission in the 1960s with the negotiation of the 
nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 

The treaty enshrines three basic bargains at the 
core of the nonproliferation regime. States that 
had not tested nuclear weapons before January 1, 
1967, promised not to seek the transfer or manu- 
facture of nuclear weapons, while the states that 
had already tested nuclear weapons promised to 
work seriously toward eliminating their nuclear 
arsenals. States with advanced nuclear capabil- 
ity promised to assist non-nuclear weapon states 
to develop “the applications of nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes.” And, less formally, states with 
nuclear weapons (primarily the United States and 
the Soviet Union) pledged to come to the assis- 
tance of non-nuclear-weapon states if they were 
threatened with nuclear attack. 

In the decades since, states have evolved rules 
and institutions to govern nuclear exports, to safe- 
guard and account for nuclear materials, and to 
control and even reduce the number of nuclear 
weapons. But the rules are not self-enforcing, 
as North Korea’s October 9 nuclear test, and painful 
experience in Iraq, Iran, and elsewhere have shown. 
Moreover, states and international agencies must 
struggle to mobilize the power needed to enforce 
and adapt the rules as conditions change. Doing so 
involves difficult trade-offs as states seek benefits 
commensurate with the options they forgo and the 
costs they bear. 


GEORGE PERKOVICH is vice president for studies at the Cam- 
egie Endowment for International Peace. 


Compared with the dangers and costs of fre- 
quent military actions to combat nuclear prolifera- _ 
tion, a rule-based nonproliferation system is cheap 
and highly beneficial to civilization. But maintain- 
ing and strengthening a rule-based system requires 
much more intense and creative leadership to con- 
front a number of structural flaws. 

The first flaw in the nonproliferation regime is 
the problem of maintaining political legitimacy 
and the will to enforce rules built on a double 
standard: one standard, less restrictive, for a few 
countries that possess nuclear weapons; and 
another, more demanding, for the vast majority 
that do not. A second flaw is the political failure 
of the UN Security Council’s permanent members 
to cooperate in enforcing rules in tough cases. 
Third, the current rules for managing exports and 
the nuclear fuel cycle need to be updated in light 
of technological change and experience. Finally, 
the nuclear weapon states have failed to take seri- 
ously a core bargain obliging them to move toward 
nuclear disarmament. 


INSECURITY DILEMMAS 

In 1995, to strengthen the nonproliferation 
regime, the signatories to the NPT agreed to trans- 
form its original 25-year term into an open-ended 
commitment. In doing so, they committed them- 
selves to a stringent bargain. One hundred and 
seventy-three states reaffirmed their renunciation 
of nuclear weapons in return for an explicitly reaf- 
firmed commitment by the United States, China, 
France, Russia, and the United Kingdom to even- 
tually eliminate their nuclear arsenals. All states 
did so with the understanding that while the treaty 
was demonstrably imperfect, it nonetheless made 
them all safer—individually and collectively. 

At the time, there was good reason for opti- 
mism. The cold war was over. The number of 
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states possessing nuclear weapons had declined, 
and the number of weapons was falling. But soon, 
the picture darkened. Almost overnight, it seemed 
the elaborate nonproliferation system built around 
the NPT was in danger of failing. 

In May 1998, India announced it had exploded 
five nuclear devices. Two weeks later, Pakistan 
boasted of five nuclear explosions of its own. 
Neither country had signed the Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty. Pakistan had received vital nuclear 
weapon design and production assistance from 
China and from private actors based in NPT 
member states in the West. Suddenly, the pros- 
pect loomed of a nuclear war in South Asia that 
could kill millions and irradiate a quarter of the 
globe. Neither the NPT nor the broader nonprolif- 
eration regime had stopped two major countries 
from crossing the 





ities when its neighbors are not. Deeper problems 
underlie these uncertainties. 

The first major problem is what international 
relations scholars dub the “security dilemma.” 
State A fears states B and C and develops military 
power and doctrine to be able to defeat them. States 
B and C see this acquisition of capability as threat- 
ening and react by building up their own power. 
As long as these states cannot convince each other 
that they do not actually pose threats, they will 
feel insecure and seek military capability sufficient 
to deter or defeat whatever adversaries they have. 
The security dilemma arises even among relatively 
benign, defensively minded states. When aggres- 
sive, revolutionary states or states with unrequited 
territorial claims on their neighbors are involved, 
insecurity grows greater still. And when one or 

more antagonists 








nuclear threshold. 

Three years later, 
the events of Sep- 
tember 11, 2001, 
demonstrated that 
shadowy move- 
ments, not under 
the control of any state, could commit sophisti- 
cated attacks of mass terror. After 9-11, what had 
been an important problem—the transfer and pro- 
liferation of nuclear technology—suddenly became 
an urgent one. 

In 2003, news emerged that a network of sci- 
entists, engineers, and middlemen from Pakistan, 
Dubai, the United Kingdom, Germany, Malaysia, 
South Africa, Sri Lanka, Switzerland, and Turkey 
had for years been selling nuclear bomb designs 
and equipment necessary to produce nuclear weap- 
ons. Customers included North Korea, Iran, Libya, 
and perhaps others. 

North Korea’s test of a nuclear device this fall 
has added considerably to concerns about non- 
proliferation. It has also fueled speculation about 
other countries that might follow suit. Recently, 
some Brazilian and Japanese political leaders have 
openly suggested that their countries should recon- 
sider their nuclear weapon options, while Egypt 
may seek to follow an Iranian course of acquiring 
ambiguous nuclear capabilities. In the summer of 
2004, South Korea admitted that its engineers had 
produced highly enriched uranium and weapon- 
grade plutonium outside of International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) safeguards, contrary to NPT 
requirements. The discovery rekindled a debate in 
South Korea about why it is restricted from pos- 
sessing a complete set of nuclear fuel-cycle capabil- 


Demand for nuclear weapons will not diminish if 
the states that already possess the weapons continue 
to flaunt them as emblems of great power. 








possesses nuclear 
weapons, the oth- 
ers are tempted to 
think they need 
them too. 

The NPT has 
helped mitigate 
nuclear security dilemmas by reassuring states that 
their neighbors will not acquire nuclear weapons, 
so they need not do the same. The five states rec- 
ognized to possess nuclear weapons in the NPT also 
are, as was noted, supposed to reduce non-nuclear- 
weapon states’ anxieties by pledging not to use 
nuclear weapons against them and by coming to 
their assistance if they do find themselves under 
nuclear threat. During the cold war, the security 
alliances that the United States and the Soviet Union 
extended around the world also reduced some anx- 
ieties. The Americans provided a nuclear and con- 
ventional military shield for NATO countries, Japan, 
South Korea, and other allies, thereby obviating 
their possible interest in acquiring nuclear weap- 
ons of their own. The Soviet Union did the same 
over its dominions. Over the longer term under the 
NPT, progress toward verifiably eliminating nuclear 
arsenals was to reassure all states that they did not 
need to acquire these weapons. 

Unfortunately, neither security alliances nor the 
uneven promises of the NPT eliminated the inse- 
curities that Iraq, Iran, North Korea, and other 
countries experienced at the end of the 1980s and 
into the 1990s. Saddam Hussein's Iraq had invaded 
Iran in 1980. When Iraq used chemical weapons 
on Iran, the international community did noth- 
ing—the United States sided with Iraq at that time, 
despite evidence of Iraq's use of chemical weapons. 


Two recent cases—North Korea and Iran—illu- 
minate the problem of Security Council discord. 
North Korea ratified the NPT in 1985, encouraged 
by the Soviet Union’s offer to build nuclear reactors 
there in return, but IAEA inspections did not begin 
until 1992. Inspections soon raised profound con- 
cerns that North Korea had secretly reprocessed plu- 
tonium, contrary to its obligations. After threatening 
to withdraw from the treaty in 1993, North Korea 
negotiated an agreement with the United States in 
1994 to quell the immediate crisis. However, imple- 
mentation of the us—-North Korean Agreed Frame- 
work was fraught with delays and disputes for years, 
and when Us intelligence reported in 2002 that 
North Korea had secretly begun a uranium enrich- 
ment program, a new crisis ensued. 

North Korea declared its withdrawal from the 
NPT in 2003 under Article X of the treaty, which 
does permit withdrawal under certain conditions. 
Customary international law and basic common 
sense do not allow 
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whether sanctions should be invoked if Iran did 
not comply, and if sanctions were to be applied, 
what form they should take. The United States, 
France, and the United Kingdom wanted to back 
the resolution with a clear commitment to adopt 
sanctions if Iran refused to comply; Russia and 
China preferred to be vague. The desire for con- 
sensus, and to avoid a veto, resulted in the softer, 
slower approach being taken. Thus, Iran has expe- 
rienced no penalty for defying IAEA and UN Secu- 
rity Council demands to provide the transparency 
necessary to verify that Iran’s nuclear activities are 
solely for peaceful purposes and, in the meantime, 
to cease activities related to producing material 
that could be used in nuclear weapons. 

When a state like Iran defies the Security Coun- 
cil, the council can accept defeat and allow the 
dangerous behavior in question to continue and its 
own credibility to plummet, or it can adopt various 
forms of sanctions or even authorize military action 

to compel the state 





a state to violate the 
terms of a treaty and 
then withdraw from it 
in order to escape con- 
sequences, as North 


The United States at this time does not have 
the international legitimacy to take the lead to 
form new rules to regulate nuclear technology. 


to comply. Problems 
that are grave enough 
to require Security 
Council action gener- 
ally are not resolved 





Korea sought to do. Yet 
the UN Security Coun- 
cil took no action, despite the hugely important 
precedent North Korea was potentially setting. The 
United States approved this stance because the Bush 
administration did not want politically to diminish 
its own prerogatives to withdraw from treaties. For 
a number of years the administration was paralyzed, 
not wanting to talk directly with a regime it regards 
as odious, perhaps hoping it might eventually col- 
lapse. But nuclear programs develop at a much faster 
pace than fundamental political change. Partly as a 
result, nothing happened to prevent North Korea 
from crossing the nuclear threshold. 

The IAEA reported Iran’s noncompliance with its 
safeguards obligations to the UN Security Council 
on April 28, 2006, after three years of unsatisfac- 
tory negotiations between Iran and the IAEA, France, 
Germany, and the United Kingdom. The Security 
Council fitfully negotiated Resolution 1696, which 
gave Iran until August 31, 2006, to “suspend all 
enrichment-related and reprocessing activities, 
including research and development.” This resolu- 
tion is legally binding, yet Iran rejected its terms and 
acted as if it were the aggrieved party, rather than the 
object of a proper enforcement proceeding. 

In the months of negotiations leading to Reso- 
lution 1696, the Security Council was divided on 





in one step; often a 
progression of politi- 
cal statements and sanctions of increasing intensity 
occurs. The more powerful the noncompliant state 
is, the more cautiously the Security Council acts. 

But this becomes a dangerous, circular process: 
aggressive Iranian leaders pursue a strategy of bra- 
zen noncompliance with international demands, 
hoping that international actors will back down; 
international actors appear intimidated and do 
not respond to a series of defiant acts; the nation’s 
aggressive leadership claims success, silences inter- 
nal opponents who seek greater cooperation with 
the international community, and acts still more 
boldly; the international community reports the 
problem to the divided Security Council, where 
Russia makes clear it will not support strong 
enforcement measures; the Iranian leadership reaf- 
firms the effectiveness of its hard-line strategy and 
concludes it cannot be stopped. Given the veto 
power held by the five permanent members of the 
Security Council, a noncompliant state can resist 
enforcement if it is confident that at least one per- 
manent member will block consensus on sanctions 
and, ultimately, the use of force. 

A range of conflicting interests prevents the 
permanent members from cooperating to address 
urgent problems in the nonproliferation regime. 
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Clearly, Russia and China are concerned about the 
United States’ exceptional power in the interna- 
tional system and welcome opportunities to bal- 
ance it, or at least to keep it from growing. While 
Russia and China do not welcome nuclear weapon 
proliferation, they also recognize that nuclear 
weapons are perhaps the only way that other play- 
ers can deter or contain the United States from 
projecting its great conventional military power. If 
North Korean or Iranian nuclear weapon capabili- 
ties complicate the freedom of Us power projection, 
Russia and China may not see this as entirely bad. 

The autocratic governments in Moscow and Bei- 
jing also resent American democracy promotion 
efforts. If the United States wants to use UN Secu- 
rity Council sanctions as a means to coerce regime 
change, then Russia and China will resist as a mat- 
ter of direct interest and to prevent the precedent 
for sanctions that could someday be sought against 
them. Russia and 





more effectively? How should the Us government 
tailor its approaches to Russia and China—and 
the Security Council—to improve enforcement of 
nonproliferation rules? These are fundamentally 
political questions and can be answered only if 
and when the governments involved decide to 
address them. 


THE NUCLEAR POWER PREDICAMENT 
Many people expect or urge a tremendous 
expansion of nuclear energy generation in the 
coming decades to fuel economic growth with 
fewer emissions of climate-changing gases. Most 
advocates of nuclear power expansion insist that 
new technologies and rules must be developed 
to ensure that nuclear weapon proliferation does 
not result. Yet governments and industry have not 
specified new standards for proliferation resistance, 
nor have they suggested that expansion of nuclear 
power production 





China could veto 
any attempted UN 
sanctions, but they 
wish to avoid the 
political embar- 


If North Korean or Iranian nuclear weapon capabilities 
complicate the freedom of Us power projection, 
Russia and China may not see this as entirely bad. 


should wait until 
improved rules and 
technologies have 
been adopted. 
Much needs to 





rassment of having 
to do so by down- 
grading the general use of sanctions. In this sense, 
Washington's grand strategy of promoting democra- 
tization around the world, through regime change 
if necessary, clashes with the interest in persuading 
Russia and China to support sanctions to alter Iran's 
nuclear behavior. 

The tensions and multiple agendas among 
the Security Council’s permanent members raise 
enormously important questions about the future 
of efforts to stop the spread of nuclear weapons. 
For example, will Russia and China ever be pre- 
pared to support enforcement actions that may 
carry costs for them? The North Korean test 
poses this question with stark clarity, especially 
for China. Is Beijing willing to take nonprolifera- 
tion seriously enough to impose costs on North 
Korea that could also make life for China more 
difficult? More generally, to the extent that Rus- 
sia and China resist sanctions or other tools to 
enforce international norms and rules that have 
been largely articulated by democracies, what 
instruments can the Security Council use to 
enforce compliance with nonproliferation obliga- 
tions? If the likelihood of strong enforcement is 
small, what are the implications for a rule-based 
international order? How can or should the per- 
manent members be encouraged to cooperate 


a a 


be done in this 
regard, but perhaps 
the most important challenge concerns uranium 
enrichment and plutonium reprocessing technol- 
ogy. The same centrifuges that enrich uranium for 
fuel in peaceful nuclear power reactors can be used 
to enrich uranium for nuclear weapons. And the 
same plant that separates plutonium from spent 
nuclear fuel in order to reuse it as reactor fuel can 
also extract plutonium for weapons. 

The dual-use nature of key nuclear technolo- 
gies was recognized at the beginning of the nuclear 
nonproliferation regime. But at that time experi- 
ence and political will did not exist to create strong 
barriers between peaceful and military applica- 
tions of dual-use capabilities. Instead, individual 
countries were given the benefit of the doubt in 
acquiring and operating uranium enrichment or 
plutonium separation facilities. As long as the IAEA 
could monitor accounting records and procedures 
to verify in a timely manner that no significant 
quantities of nuclear material were being diverted 
from peaceful uses, states could build and oper- 
ate these facilities. However, experience with Iraq 
during the 1980s, and since then with North Korea 
and Iran, has raised overwhelming doubts about 
the wisdom of allowing non-nuclear-weapon states 
to acquire and operate inherently dual-use capabil- 
ities. Verifying after the fact that these facilities and 


the materials they produce are not being misused 
is too risky. 

Yet the original nonproliferation bargain prom- 
ised countries that forswore nuclear weapons that 
they could in principle enjoy the same benefits 
of peaceful atomic energy‘as the nuclear weapon 
states. Attempting to limit additional states from 
newly acquiring fuel-production capabilities can 
be seen as redefining the bargain at the cost of the 
non-nuclear-weapon states. One way to encourage 
acceptance of a new bargain would be to obviate a 
country’s interest in indigenous reactor fuel pro- 
duction by ensuring an economically advantageous 
supply from international sources. This is the logic 
behind several ideas now circulating in the inter- 
national system, including proposals from IAEA 
Director General ElBaradei and President Bush to 
confine fissile material production to countries that 
already operate such facilities, or to inteérnational- 
ize management of new fissile material ORN 
for civilian purposes. 

Clearly, the United States at this time dees not 
have the international legitimacy to take the lead 
to form new rules to regulate nuclear technology. 
The Bush proposal has been widely ignored. But 
it is also true that without us leadership, other 
proposals, including those of ElBaradei, will not 
be implemented. 

Another important idea could be implemented 
more readily. Countries must be discouraged from 
using international cooperation under the NPT to 
build up the capability to produce nuclear weapons 
and then, having acquired fissile materials, leaving 
the treaty without penalty. France has proposed UN 
Security Council passage of a new resolution mak- 
ing a state that withdraws from the NPT nonethe- 
less responsible for violations committed while it 
was still a party to the treaty. The Security Coun- 
cil should also bar states that withdraw from.the 
treaty—whether in violation of its terms or not— 
from legally using nuclear assets acquired interna- 
tionally before their withdrawal. All states should 
agree to suspend nuclear cooperation with countries 
that the IAEA cannot certify are in full compliance 
with their nuclear nonproliferation obligations. 

Yet, here, too, general doubts about the fairness 
of the nonproliferation regime today and divisions 
within the Security Council engender resistance 
to what most observers would agree is a reason- 
able idea. To give up what are widely perceived 
as “rights” that are materially and symbolically 
important, the majority of the world’s countries 
want to receive benefits that they think are equal 
to their concessions. 
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THE DISARMAMENT BARGAIN 

As a matter of realpolitik, non-nuclear-weapon 
states will resist agreeing to and enforcing new 
rules that limit the conditions under which they 
can acquire or use nuclear technology as long as 
the United States, Russia, China, France, the United 
Kingdom, India, Israel, Pakistan, and North Korea 
do not convincingly devalue nuclear weapons as a 
source of international power and prestige. 

The core disarmament bargain can be neither 
ignored nor wished away. It underpins the inter- 
national security system and shapes the expecta- 
tions of citizens and leaders around the world. The 
majority will not cooperate in enforcing rules on 
the non-nuclear-weapon states if they feel that the 
nuclear weapon states are not enforcing the rules 
that apply to themselves. NPT member states rec- 
ognized this in 2000 when they agreed to establish 
benchmarks toward the “unequivocal undertaking 
by the nuclear weapon states to accomplish the 
total elimination of their nuclear arsenals.” 

For decades, a treaty to ban all nuclear weapons 
testing has been recognized as the most significant 
and achievable step that all nuclear weapon states 
could take toward implementing the NPT’s dis- 
armament provision. All five of the NPT nuclear 
weapon states (plus Israel) signed the Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban Treaty in 1996 and have voluntarily 
eschewed nuclear testing since the mid-1990s. 
But in 1999, the us Senate refused to ratify the 
treaty, preventing it from entering into force. This 
failure by Security Council members to maintain 
cohesion in living-up to an important part of the 
nonproliferation bargain has weakened the overall 
nonproliferation regime. 

The effect could be seen during the 2005 con- 
ference of parties to review the treaty. Discord was 
so great that even an agenda could not be agreed 
on. No significant work was done, despite a long 


` list of issues that needed to be addressed, including 


Iran, North Korea, the need to strengthen export 
controls to prevent repeats of the Khan network's 
activities, and new rules to prevent abuse of the 
NPT’s withdrawal clause. 

US opposition to the test: ban is almost entirely 
confined to the Republican. Party, and may be a 
legacy of opposition to the Clinton administration. 
The United States has followed a moratorium on 
nuclear testing since 1992, and the Bush admin- 
istration, after six years, remains pledged not to 
conduct nuclear tests. If the United States were 
to resume nuclear weapon testing, it is nearly cer- 
tain that Russia, China, India, and Pakistan would 
quickly follow suit. India and Pakistan would 
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focus on developing and proving thermonuclear 
weapon capabilities, which would greatly increase 
the destructiveness of their arsenals. In such a dra- 
matically “nuclearized” global environment, politi- 
cal forces in Japan and South Korea would demand 
that their governments reconsider their commit- 
ments to shun nuclear weapons. Iran could point 
to its north, east, and west and exclaim that rising 
nuclear threats justify its interest in a full-service 
nuclear program. 

North Korea’s nuclear test—and the urgent 
importance of preventing other nations from follow- 
ing suit—underscores the need for the United States 
to reconsider the test ban treaty. A test ban does not 
itself guarantee that no one will test—a country 
could cheat or break out. But a treaty would signifi- 
cantly raise the costs of testing and increase the like- 
lihood that the international community could be 
rallied to punish the tester and try to prevent a cas- 
cading wave of tests that would shake the world. 

Revealingly, while a test ban treaty is more than 
some elements in the United States and other 
nuclear weapon states can stomach, the major- 
ity of the world views it as grossly insufficient to 
fulfilling the disarmament obligation. Observers 
note that the United Kingdom is the only nuclear 
weapon state that has begun to analyze the steps 
that would be necessary to achieve nuclear disar- 
mament. No other nuclear weapon state has even 
one full-time employee tasked with exploring the 
desirability and feasibility of mutual, verifiable 
elimination of nuclear arsenals, despite the treaty 
commitment to pursue this objective. 

In fairness, it is not evident whether thousands 
of nuclear weapons and uncounted thousands of 
tons of fissile materials can be verifiably decom- 
missioned-and secured in ways that would make 
the world safer and more stable. But, rather than 
endlessly and uselessly argue whether nuclear dis- 
armament is a good idea, it might be informative 
for government experts, the IAEA, and others to 
produce detailed road maps of the technical and 
institutional steps that would have to be taken to 
verifiably eliminate nuclear arsenals. By defining 
the level of transparency and accounting accuracy 
necessary to verify elimination of all nuclear weap- 
ons, this process would begin to illuminate whether 
total disarmament is actually feasible—and if it 
is not, what alternative actions would fulfill the 
nuclear weapon states’ obligations under the NPT. 

The sort of accounting—and therefore inter- 
national inspections—necessary to reassure the 
world that countries were getting rid of all their 


nuclear weapons is so precise that implementing 
it would revolutionize international affairs. Can 
one imagine Russia, China, Israel, Pakistan, and 
the United States, to name only a few, agreeing 
to provide such exacting information and allow- 
ing international agencies to verify it? How many 
developing countries would actually favor this sort 
of accounting and transparency as an international 
norm? Exploring the materials accounting inno- 
vations that would be necessary would trigger an 
unprecedented global political debate. Indeed, only 
a world of open societies could establish and main- 
tain the sort of accounting and monitoring system 
necessary to give the world confidence that nuclear 
disarmament is a safe and secure prospect. 


A CHALLENGE FOR STATESMEN 

The nuclear nonproliferation regime is actually 
one of history's greatest success stories. Attempting 
to keep the vast majority of nations from acquiring 
the most potent technology on earth, while estab- 
lishing rules under which a small minority manage 
these technologies, the nonproliferation system has 
been “defeated” by only one country that acquired 
nuclear weapons illegally: North Korea. The sys- 
tem is being tested by another, Iran, and has been 
bypassed by three others: Israel, India, and Paki- 
stan. Although much of the world would say the 
system is flawed insofar as the states with nuclear 
weapons are not pursuing disarmament seriously 
enough, this disaffection does not necessarily por- 
tend a collapse of the regime. 

This record makes the nonproliferation regime 
worth preserving and strengthening despite the dif- 
ficult challenges it faces. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant point to remember, and the easiest to forget 
in the post—cold war, post-9-11 era, is that the 
basic framework and success of the nonprolifera- 
tion regime were built on cooperation between the 
superpowers in a bipolar world system. That sys- 
tem is gone. The fundamental requirement today 
is to establish a basis of cooperation between the 
most powerful state—the United States—and the 
others, without which pressing proliferation prob- 
lems cannot be solved. 

The sole superpower cannot solve the North 
Korean and Iranian cases, or change the rules reg- 
ulating nuclear technology. It must find ways to 
induce other key powers to cooperate with it even 
as they also wish to balance, influence, and perhaps 
reduce America’s power. This is what statesmen do, 
and nonproliferation is a problem of statesmanship 
more than it is of military power. a 
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The Lessons of North Korea’s Test 


LEON V. SIGAL 


orth Korea’s October 9 test of a nuclear 
N device, some observers allege, demon- 

strates the limits of diplomacy in dealing 
with the threat of proliferation. Quite the contrary: 
North Korea’s nuclear weapons development has 
resulted in large measure from the unwillingness 
of three US administrations—George H. W. Bush's, 
Bill Clinton's, and George W. Bush’s—to engage in 
sustained diplomatic give-and-take with Pyong- 
yang and to live up to commitments made during 
negotiations. 

Instead of bargaining i in good faith, us leaders 
have attempted to pressure North Korea by threat- 
ening isolation and economic sanctions—or worse. 
This has only provoked Pyongyang to accelerate its 
acquisition of nuclear weapons and longer-range 
missiles. 

To American hard-liners, North Korea’s nuclear 
test is proof that it is determined to arm and should 
be punished. Far from it. Pyongyang in fact has 
been playing tit for tat—reciprocating whenever 
Washington cooperates and retaliating whenever 
Washington reneges—in an effort to end enmity. 


RESPONDING IN KIND- 

Whenever the United States moved to accommo- 
date it, North Korea responded in kind. After Presi- 
dent George H. W. Bush announced the removal of 
all us nuclear arms from South Korea in September 
1991, Pyongyang signed a denuclearization accord 
with Seoul and a safeguards agreement with the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA). 

And it backed up its words with deeds. To make 
nuclear arms, North Korea would have had to shut 
down its 5-megawatt nuclear reactor in Yongbyon 
(some 60 miles north of Pyongyang), remove the 
spent fuel, and reprocess it to extract plutonium 
to make bombs. Instead, in a step later verified by 
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IAEA inspectors, the government stopped repro- 
cessing in 1991 and delayed removing spent fuel 
from the reactor until May 1994. 

North Korea showed some self-restraint on mis- 
siles as well. In 1993 it was about to strike a deal 
with Israel to end its missile exports to the Mid- 
dle East in return for full diplomatic recognition, 
investment, and technical assistance. 

By contrast, when Washington tried pressure 
instead of diplomatic give-and-take or failed to 
fulfill its commitments, Pyongyang retaliated. 
After the United States leaned on Israel to call off 
the missile deal, North Korea conducted its first 
test of a medium-range Nodong missile in March 
1993. When the Clinton administration did not 
sustain high-level talks and threatened sanctions, 
the North abruptly unloaded spent fuel from its 
nuclear reactor in May 1994, nearly provoking a 
war that neither side wanted. 

Thanks to the diplomatic efforts of former Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter, war was averted and both sides 
went back to the negotiating table. It took just 
four months to conclude the October 1994 Agreed 
Framework, which promised North Korea energy 
aid and other benefits for suspending its nuclear 
weapons activities. In particular, it gave Washing- 
ton what it most wanted up front: a freeze of North 
Korea's plutonium program. 

Just days after the Agreed Framework was con- 
cluded, however, the Republicans took control of 
both houses of Congress in the November 1994 
elections. They denounced the deal as appease- 
ment. Shying away from taking them on, President 
Clinton backpedaled on implementation. He did 
little to ease sanctions until 2000. Washington had 
pledged to provide two nuclear power plants “by 
a target date of 2003,” but concrete for the foun- 
dations was not poured until August 2002. The 
United States did deliver heavy fuel oil as prom- 
ised, but seldom on schedule. Above all, it did not 
live up to its promise in Article II of the Agreed 
Framework to “move toward full normalization 
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of political and economic relations’—that is, end 
enmity and ease sanctions. 

When Washington was slow to fulfill the terms 
of the accord, Pyongyang retaliated in 1998 by 
acquiring gas centrifuges to enrich uranium (an 
alternative to plutonium for fueling nuclear weap- 
ons) from Pakistan. It also conducted its first and 
only test of a longer-range Taepodong 1 missile. 

After the Clinton administration resumed talks 
in 1999, the North instituted a moratorium on 
tests of longer-range missiles and offered to end 
their deployment and production as well. Had that 
deal been consummated, Pyongyang would not 
have had missiles to test. 

Instead of continuing negotiations, however, 
the administration of George W. Bush called North 
Korea part of an “axis of evil,” touted regime change 
and preemptive attack, and confronted the North 
over its uranium enrichment activities. North Korea 
reacted by restarting its plutonium program. It 
reopened its shuttered facility to reprocess nuclear 
fuel rods, expelled UN nuclear inspectors, and aban- 
doned the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

Eventually, under pressure from South Korea 
and Japan, the Bush administration relented and 
resumed negotiations under the auspices of six- 
party talks, which included South Korea, Russia, 
Japan, and China, along with North Korea and the 
United States. These talks led to a joint statement, 
issued on September 19, 2005, in which North 
Korea pledged to abandon “all nuclear weapons 
and existing weapons programs.” 

But instead of testing whether Pyongyang meant 
what it said, the Bush administration immediately 
backed away from the accord. The very day it 
had agreed “to discuss at an appropriate time the 
subject of the provision of light-water reactors”— 
promised in 1994 but never delivered—the admin- 
istration disbanded the international consortium 
set up to provide the reactors. 

The United States had also pledged “to take 
coordinated steps to implement” the accord “in a 
phased manner in line with the principle of ‘com- 
mitment for commitment’ and ‘action for action.” 
Yet that same day Secretary of State Condoleezza 
Rice said the North had to disarm first: “When 
the North Koreans have dismantled their nuclear 
weapons and other nuclear programs verifiably 
and are indeed nuclear-free . . . I suppose we can 
discuss anything.” 

Pyongyang reacted sharply. “The basis of finding 
a solution to the nuclear issue between the DPRK 
[Democratic People’s Republic of Korea] and the 


US is to wipe out the distrust historically created 
between the two countries, and a physical ground- 
work for building bilateral confidence is none 
other than the Us provision of LWRs [light-water 
reactors],” a Foreign Ministry spokesman said. He 
added: “The Us should not even dream of the issue 
of the DPRK's dismantlement of its nuclear deter- 
rent before providing LWRs, a physical guarantee 
for confidence-building.” 

Even worse, having declared in the September 
agreement that it had “no intention to attack or 
invade North Korea with nuclear or conventional 
weapons” and having pledged to “respect [North 
Korea’s] sovereignty,” renouncing military attack and 
regime change, the administration began sounding 
its old refrain: “all options remain on the table.” 

Moreover, it began pressing banks to freeze the 
North’s hard currency accounts—not only those 
resulting from ill-gotten gains from counterfeiting 
and other illicit activities, but also those containing 
proceeds from legitimate foreign trade. 

Reacting to what it perceived as a renewed effort 
at regime change, Pyongyang conducted tests of 
seven missiles, including the Taepodong 2, in July 
of this year. Far from turning the United States 
around, the North alienated even its ally China, 
which voted for a Us-backed resolution in the UN 
Security Council condemning the missile tests. 
Soon thereafter the North, in retaliation, began its 
preparations for a nuclear test. North Korea could 
respond to UN sanctions by removing two more 
bombs’ worth of plutonium from its reactor and 
reprocessing it. 


A FAILED STRATEGY 

When President Bush took office, the North 
had stopped testing longer-range missiles. It had 
one or two bombs’ worth of plutonium and was 
verifiably not making more. Six years later, it has 
eight to ten bombs’ worth, has resumed longer- 
range missile tests, and feels little restraint about 
nuclear testing. 

The lesson of North Korea’s nuclear test is that 
countries that seek nuclear weapons are insecure. 
Trying to isolate or coerce them can easily backfire. 
They crave reassurance to ease their insecurity and 
often respond better to inducements than to threats. 
Indeed, American reassurances and inducements 
have a long record of accomplishment—helping to 
convince South Korea, Taiwan, Brazil, Argentina, 
South Africa, Ukraine, Belarus, Kazakhstan, and 
Libya to abandon nuclear-arming. They may yet 
work with Iran—and North Korea. 
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Bringing Iran to the Bargaining Table 


KENNETH M. POLLACK 


and deep, but it is not adamantine. The issue, 

as always in politics, is not whether Iran wants 
to see its nuclear program through to completion, 
but what it would be willing to sacrifice to keep 
it. On this matter, I believe the Iranians would be 
willing to sacrifice a fair amount, but not every- 
thing. This suggests that convincing Iran to give 
up its nuclear program is going to require consid- 
erable inducements, both positive and negative, 
but that doing so is not impossible. 

The events of this past summer, unfortunately, 
appear to have strengthened the hand of President 
Mahmoud Ahmadinejad and Iran’s radical hard- 
liners. The continued deterioration in the US posi- 
tion in Iraq, coupled with the seeming “victory” 
(at least in the minds of Arab publics) of the Iran- 
backed Hezbollah militia in the Israel-Lebanon 
conflict, has made Tehran feel more secure in stiff- 
ing the international community. Iranian leaders 
seem confident that, with the us military bogged 
down in Iraq and the American people unsupport- 
ive of that mission, Washington would not dare 
attack them. 

Likewise, Hezbollah’s “victory” appears to 
have proved the hard-liners’ contention that Iran 
could adopt an aggressive strategy in the region 
that would raise their country’s standing without 
undermining its position in the UN Security Coun- 
cil on the nuclear program. Indeed, Russia and 
China seem less willing now to sanction Iran than 
they were at the beginning of the summer. 

In addition, the regime has done a good job 
with the Iranian public in building the case that 
the nuclear program is peaceful, and that United 
Nations efforts to block'it are nothing but another 
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its rightful place in the international hierarchy. As 
a result, Iran’s more pragmatic leaders seem to have 
little to stand on, and thus the likelihood of Iran 
compromising seems low in the near term. 

That said, the importance of hewing to the 
diplomatic line for as long as it offers any reason- 
able hope of success is trebled by the poverty of 
the alternatives. In particular, a military opera- 
tion against Iran would be anything but the surgi- 
cal strike some of its proponents claim. Instead, it 
would require a massive campaign against a range 
of targets. It would inevitably provoke an Iranian 
asymmetric response—terror attacks or piling on 
the insurgency in Iraq, where the United States 
can ill afford additional problems—which in turn 
would require further retaliatory military strikes by 
the United States. 

And because the initial operation might only set 
Iran's nuclear program back by two to four years, 
Washington would have to be ready to mount addi- 
tional strikes whenever the Iranians began recon- 
stituting their program. Without greater certainty 
of success, a protracted diplomatic struggle, and 
even a drawn-out contest of wills over sanctions, 
would be far preferable to another open-ended 
conflict in the Middle East. 


LIVING WITH ENEMIES 

Setting aside the question of whether Iran is 
determinedly seeking actual nuclear weapons or 
simply the capability to produce fissile material 
(and thereby be in a position to acquire the weap- 
ons themselves rapidly), there are ample reasons 
why Iranians might want nuclear arms. 

The first reason is deterrence. It has become a 
cliché in the United States to note that Iran lives in 
a tough neighborhood. Iranian leaders in Tehran 
can objectively look beyond their country’s borders 
and see a wide range of potential threats, includ- 
ing chaos and civil war in Iraq or Afghanistan, a 
nuclear-armed Pakistan, Israel over the horizon, 
and American forces arrayed along Iran's borders. 
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Moreover, Tehran's relations are strained or antago- 
nistic with many of its neighbors, and even those 
with correct relations with the Islamic Republic 
tend to view it with considerable suspicion. Thus, 
the Iranians can honestly point to serious con- 
cerns about their security, although the fact that 
their own actions have been responsible for much 
of the animosity they face is probably lost on most 
of them. 

From an Iranian perspective, possession of 
nuclear weapons makes 
sense for purely defensive 
purposes. While nuclear 
weapons cannot solve all 
of Iran’s security problems, 
they can solve some, and in 
so doing might make deal- 
ing with the rest much eas- 
ier. At the most extreme, 
Iran is unlikely to be able 
to deter a determined 
American military opera- 
tion without a nuclear 
arsenal. This lesson has 
no doubt been driven 
home to the Iranians by 
the divergent experiences 
of Iraq and North Korea, 
the two other members of 
President George W. Bush's 
“axis of evil.” 

North Korea possesses 
nuclear weapons, and so 
the United States has not 
attacked it and is being 
forced to engage with 
Pyongyang. Saddam Hus- 
sein’s Iraq did not possess 
nuclear weapons—but 
was believed to be trying to acquire them—and 
so the United States was willing to invade and 
overturn the Baathist regime. It is hard to imagine 
that the leadership in Tehran did not see this as a 
very simple set of reinforcing conclusions: if you 
have nuclear weapons, the United States will not 
dare use force against you, but if you do not, you 
are vulnerable. 


PERSIAN PRIDE 

Prestige is a second reason why Iran would want 
nuclear weapons. The Iranians see themselves as 
the lineal descendants of a 2,500-year-old civiliza- 
tion that bequeathed to the world its first super- 
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Performers hold up samples of enriched uranium 
as part of a celebration of Iran’s nuclear program. 


power (the Persian Empire of Cyrus the Great, 
Darius, and Xerxes) and a long string of great pow- 
ers that stretched from the Parthians and the Sas- 
sanids to the Safavids. Only recently has Persian 
power been supplanted in the region by European 
and now American power. A great many Iranians 
believe that their country’s history, experience, and 
natural resources mandate for it a role as one of 
the world’s great powers and the dominant force in 
Southwest Asia and the Persian Gulf. 

To the legacy of Persia’s 
imperial greatness can 
be added the pride of the 
Islamic Revolution. Since 
1978 it has reinforced to 
many Iranians the sense 
that their nation has been 
marked by destiny to play 
a leading—perhaps “the” 
leading—role in the region 
and the Islamic world. 
Although many Iranians 
have soured on the revo- 
lution, others continue 
to see it as vital to Iran’s 
global mission, and many 
more still see it as another 
sign that Iran should be 
the region’s intellectual, 
diplomatic, and military 
hegemon. 

Persian pride appears 
to be a motivation in Iran’s 
pursuit of nuclear enrich- 
ment capability, if not 
actual nuclear weapons. 
Acquiring nuclear arms 
would give Iran a sta- 
tus that only a few other 
nations possess. It would immediately catapult 
Iran into the “major leagues” of world politics. It 
would likely force other states to pay more atten- 
tion to Iran’s aspirations and wishes. 

Here the recent model that seems to stand out 
in the minds of many Iranians is India. Its develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons—and their acceptance by 
the international community—has been a critical 
element in New Delhis elevation to one of the great 
powers of the world, a power whose views should 
be considered on any matter of importance. Since 
this is the position to which many Iramans seem 
to aspire, matching India in the nuclear realm also 
appears to be a self-evident necessity for Iran. 


EXPORTING THE REVOLUTION 

For at least some Iranians, typically referred to 
as the “radical hard-liners,” Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeinis dream of exporting Iran's Islamic revo- 
lution to the rest of the Muslim world (and pos- 
sibly even beyond) constitutes yet another motive 
for acquiring nuclear arms. Throughout the 1980s 
and, to a lesser extent, during the early 1990s, Iran 
tried to realize this dream by attempting to subvert 
reactionary Middle Eastern governments and assist 
would-be revolutionaries in those same countries. 
Iranian efforts in Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Bah- 
rain, and even Lebanon were all motivated to some 
degree by this goal. 

However, Iran’s efforts im these countries trig- 
gered the animosity of the United States. In at least 
one case—America giving'assistance to Iraq during 
the Iran-Iraq War—this animosity prompted limited 
but direct US military intervention against Iran. In 
Lebanon, Iranian actions were part of what inspired 
American intervention in that country. In Saudi 
Arabia, Iranian activities sparked other aggressive 
US responses, as well as prompting debate in Wash- 
ington over whether to mount retaliatory military 
actions against the Islamic Republic. 

For some Iranians, the goal of exporting revolu- 
tion is thus linked to the goal of waging war against 
the United States, and this adds to the motivation 
to obtain nuclear weapons. Proponents of this view 
continue to see the world as Khomeini described 
it: as a battle between the forces of good, repre- 
sented by Iran, and the forces of evil, represented 
by America. In this worldview, Iran will not just 
face endless attack by the United States; it will also 
confront constant opposition from the Americans 
to its efforts to export Islamic revolution. Therefore, 
Iran must have the power to drive American influ- 
ence out of the region and prevent the United States 
from blocking Iran's efforts to achieve its destiny. 

For Iranians holding either or both of these 
more offensive rationales—exporting revolution 
and battling America—acquisition of nuclear 
weapons would appear to be vital. It represents 
the only sure way to limit or preclude an American 
military response against Iranian asymmetric waT- 
fare, terrorism, and subversion against the United 
States and its conservative allies in the region. 


MOTIVATIONS VERSUS PRIORITIES 

The Iranians clearly have a range of powerful 
motivations, strategic, ideological, and psychologi- 
cal, for desiring an arsenal of nuclear weapons—or 
at least the capability to manufacture such weap- 
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ons in short order. Nevertheless, it would be a mis- 
take to confuse motivations with a universal and 
indomitable determination to achieve this goal. 
The history of the past 60 years demonstrates that 
other states with equal or greater strategic need, 
ideological justification, or psychological desire for 
nuclear weapons ultimately chose not to pursue 
them or to give up their pursuit midstream. - 

In the 1960s it was considered a foregone 
conclusion that Egypt would develop a nuclear 
weapon. Indeed, that nation’s strategic and psy- 
chological incentives were even more compelling 
than Iran’s are today. Egypt was locked in a conflict 
with a nuclear-armed Israel that resulted in four 
mostly disastrous wars (for Egypt) in 25 years, and 
Cairo aspired to be the “leader of the Arab world.” 
Yet Egypt shut down its nuclear weapons program 
entirely of its own volition because the leadership 
in Cairo concluded that it had higher priorities that 
the pursuit of nuclear weapons was undermining. 

Italy, Australia, Sweden, Japan, and South Korea 
considered developing nuclear weapons at vari- 
ous times, and the Italians and Australians actu- 
ally made considerable progress toward that goal. 
However, all of them decided that nuclear arms 
would be counterproductive in relation to other, 
higher priorities, and that they could find ways to 
deal with their security problems (including even 
South Korea) through other means. 

In the early 1990s, Belarus, Ukraine, and 
Kazakhstan went even further, voluntarily sur- 
rendering the nuclear arsenals they had inherited 
from the Soviet Union. Although many Western 
academic strategists believed that they were insane 
to do so, all three recognized that the security ben- 
efits from possessing nuclear weapons were out- 
weighed by the diplomatic and economic benefits 
of giving them up. Strong economies and good 
relations with the rest of the world were of far 
greater importance to them. 

Finally, there is the case of Libya, long one of 
the Middle East’s worst rogue states. In December 
2003 it agreed to terminate its nuclear program 
after 10 years of UN sanctions convinced Muam- 
mar Qadhafi that his pursuit of the bomb was not 
worth the devastation of Libya’s economy and 
international relationships. 

These examples demonstrate that it is entirely 
possible for the international community to dis- 
suade states from trying to acquire nuclear weap- 
ons and even persuade them to give them up, even 
when those states have compelling strategic ratio- 
nales for possessing the weapons. In every case, 
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the key has been to create a powerful set of incen- 
tives and disincentives geared to the priorities of 
the state in question. 


A DIVIDED LEADERSHIP 

Iran's political leadership is divided over its 
nuclear program in important ways. While the 
available evidence suggests that most Iranian lead- 
ers would like at least a nuclear weapons capability 
(if not the weapons themselves), it also indicates 
that they differ widely in the priority they ascribe 
to this goal. For instance, in an interview in 2002, 
the Iranian minister of defense, Ali Shamkhani, 
warned that the “existence of nuclear weapons 
will turn us into a threat to others that could be 
exploited in a dangerous way to harm our relations 
with the countries of the region.” 

More important still, former President Ali Akbar 
Hashemi Rafsanjani has warned that “If there [are] 
domestic and foreign conflicts, foreign capital 
will not flow into 
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nei and his allies have tried hard to steer clear of 
policy paths that would cause Irans European and 
Japanese trading partners to impose economic 
sanctions on Tehran, even saying in 2003 that they 
were willing to agree to suspend Iran's. nuclear pro- 
gram to avoid such a fate. 

It is noteworthy that, while President Ahma- 
dinejad and his hard-line colleagues in Iran’s for- 
eign ministry regularly reject foreign overtures to 
deal with Iran’s nuclear program, Khamenei’ peo- 
ple have just as frequently contradıcted the hard- 
liners by announcing a willingness to negotiate. It 
was Ahmadinejad’s-foreign ministry, for example, 
that rejected a Russian proposal in 2005 to allow 
Iran to enrich uranium at Russian facilities. Yet 
days later National Security Adviser (and Khame- 
nei protégé) Ali Larijani accepted the Russian offer 
to start a dialogue on this proposal (albeit almost 
certainly in an effort to drag out talks, postpone 
UN Security Council action, and possibly harden 

Russia’s support for 
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The evidence suggests that Iran is more like Libya: 
difficult, but hardly impossible to convince. 
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country.” Statements 
like these demon- 
strate that important Iraman leaders do not regard 
possession of nuclear weapons as an unvarnished 
blessing or Iran’s highest priority. 

The same appears to hold true for Iranian public 
opinion, as best we can discern it. When Iranians 
took to the polls in the spring of 2005 to elect a 
new president, they did not vote for Ahmadine- 
jad because he was determined to acquire nuclear 
weapons. They voted for him because he promised 
to reform Iran’s economy and curb the rampant cor- 
ruption that is the principal blight on the economy. 
Anecdotal evidence has repeatedly confirmed that 
for the Iranian people, “it’s the economy, stupid.” 

Of course, Many average Iranians continue to 
voice their support for Iran’s nuclear program 
and even for acquisition of nuclear weapons. But 
stated in a vacuum—that ıs, without regard for 
potential trade-offs—such sentiments are mean- 
ingless. As a friend of mine, a Swedish diplomat, 
put it to me, “If you were to ask Swedes whether 
Sweden should have a nuclear weapon most of 
them would probably say ‘yes’ too, unul you told 
them that it would come at the cost of isolation or 
even sanctions.” 

What is more, the Iranian regime appears to be 
well aware of this. Supreme Leader Alı Khame- 
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pulously maintained 
that the nuclear pro- 
gram is about securing Iran’s energy needs (so 
that it can export more oil and gas) and devel- 
oping a high-technology industry. While there 
are a number of logical and evidentiary problems 
with these claims, what is critical is that they. are 
designed to portray the nuclear program as nec- 
essary to Iran's economy, not its security. Indeed, 
Tehran is so paranoid about this that it temporar- 
ily evicted CNN’s bureau from Iran when a CNN 
interpreter mistranslated “nuclear power” as 
“nuclear weapons” in a speech by Ahmadinejad. 
This too makes it clear that the regime shares the 
belief that if the Iranian people were ever forced 
to choose between the nuclear program and their 
country’s economic health, they likely would 
choose the latter. 


SQUARING THE CIRCLE 

Convincing Iran to give up its nuclear program 
is going to be tough. The Iranians are not going 
to do so willingly. But it is also clear that doing 
so should not be impossible, because for some 
Iranians—both the bulk of the people and impor- 
tant members of the regime—nuclear weapons 
are desirable, perhaps even important, but neither 
essential nor even their first priority. 


. Another comparison is useful to illustrate this 
point. North Korea’s calculus regarding nuclear 
weapons was clearly different from Iran’s. For 
Pyongyang, its nuclear weapons program was 
its highest priority, and it was willing to toler- 
ate hardships that few other countries (including 
even Iran) would be willing to. Ultimately, North 
Korea accepted the devastation of its economy, the 
impoverishment of its citizenry, and the starvation 
deaths of 3 million of its people to hold onto its 
nuclear weapons program. 

If the same could be said about Iran then it prob- 
ably would be impossible to convince Tehran to 
give up its nuclear program. However, there is no 
Iranian or Iran expert who believes that this is the 
case. There is absolutely no evidence that Tehran 
is willing to tolerate the extremes of sacrifice that 
North Korea did. Instead, the evidence suggests 
that Iran is more like Libya: difficult, but hardly 
impossible to convince. 

The key is for the United States and its allies 
to compel the Iranians to choose between their 
nuclear program and their highest priority—their 
economic well-being. How? Briefly, this would 
involve a multilateral sanctions regime that would 
gradually shut down Western investment in Iran, 


particularly its gas and oil sectors, in response to , 


continued Iranian recalcitrance. Even with oil 
prices above $60 per barrel, Iran is desperate for 
Western investment capital because corruption 1s 
sucking the oil revenues out of the system, thus 
reducing their impact on the overall economy. 
Despite the claims of some that Russia and China 
could make up for any loss of capital from Europe 
and Japan, their economies are still roughly a 
decade away from being’in a position to do so. 

Simultaneously, as Western nations did with the 
Libyans, in return for Iran agreeing to abandon its 
nuclear program and to do so in a verifiable fash- 
ion, the West (or the UN Security Council) would 
offer Tehran a package of incentives much larger 
than those proposed so far. These could include 
admission to the World Trade Organization and 
integration into the global economy; a lifting of 
US economic sanctions (assuming that, like Libya, 
Iran renounced terrorism as well); a universal 
settlement of all outstanding claims; investment 
guarantees to make investing 1n Iran more attrac- 
tive for Western companies; provision of properly 
safeguarded light water reactors; terms for giving 
Tehran access to nuclear enrichment technology 
(without the feedstock materials, the equipment, 
or the spent fuel); and security guarantees. 
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Ideally, the incentives would also include a new 
security architecture in the Persian Gulf similar to 
the Organization for Security and Cooperation in 
Europe. This would allow Iran to address its legit- 
mate security concerns through a peaceful process 
of dialogue and, eventually, arms control. 

Presenting such a package would make clear to 
the Iramian people and their leadership that their 
country really did have just two choices. They 
could retain their nuclear program (and their 
support for terrorism) and they would become 
an international outcast and have their economy 
slowly crippled by sanctions. Or they could give 
these up and enjoy all the benefits of the interna- 
tional community. 


BIG CARROTS AND STICKS 

In light of Iranian motives and priorities, two 
caveats apply. First, the package would have to 
make very clear that all Iran has to give up is its 
pursuit of nuclear weapons—not nuclear energy or 
nuclear technology—to get all of the benefits prom- 
ised. Any ambiguity here would allow Iran's hard- 
liners to continue to proffer the canard that Iran’s 
nuclear program is about its economy, thus engag- 
ing Iran’s highest priority and making it less likely 
that the Iranian people would favor the bargain. 

Second, both the carrots and the sticks employed 
by the international community would have to be 
very big. Iran has major strategic, ideological, and 
psychological equities attached to its nuclear pro- 
gram and it will not budge easily. Small carrots, 
like those offered by President Bush on March 10, 
2005—admission to the World Trade Organiza- 
tion and sale of spare parts for Boeing passenger 
aircraft—or simply deals for nuclear reactors and 
technology, are probably not going to be adequate. 
The Iranian people will have to believe that a huge 
pot of gold waits at the end of the rainbow, espe- 
cially if they are going to be able to help Iran's more 
pragmatic leaders defeat Tehran’s hard-liners in 
what is likely to be a tough internal political battle. 

Similarly, no one should be under the misim- 
pression that Iran will accept such a deal without 
the threat of serious economic sanctions. Indeed, 
it seems likely that the international community, 
or merely the West acting outside the United 
Nations in multilateral fashion, will have to 
impose strong sanctions on Iran and keep them in 
place for some time before Tehran accedes. It took 
10 years for Libya to come to terms, although the 
Libya sanctions were relatively light as far as sanc- 
tions go. 
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Throughout the 1990s, European countries 
threatened Iran with sanctions for its bad behav- 
ior but never followed through on their threats 
no matter how outrageous Iran’s behavior. Conse- 
quently, it appears that Iran does not believe that 
the Europeans will be willing to impose such sanc- 
tions, let alone maintain them for very long. This is 
the root of Tehran’s current strategy of brinkman- 
ship: the Iranians seem certain that, in the end, the 
Europeans will balk—and when that happens, the 
crisis will be over and they can go back to both 
pursuing nuclear weapons and enjoying trade and 
investment from Europe. 

The Iranian strategy is to give on nothing and 
force the Europeans either to make good on their 
threats or, as Tehran seems to believe, admit that 
they are bluffing. For this reason, the Iranians are 


ally impose meaningful sanctions and be willing 
to hold them in place for some time before Tehran 
believes the Europeans mean business. 

None. of this is terribly heartening, but nei- 
ther should it be cause to lose hope. The stakes 
are certainly high. A nuclear-armed Iran, though 
it might well be contained, could hardly be con- 
sidered non-threatening. It will always be difficult 
to convince states like Iran, which have a range of 
important rationales for pursuing a nuclear capa- 
bility, to give up that capability. And yet, few things 
in the worlds of politics and diplomacy are impos- 
sible. There is good reason to believe that Iran can 
be dissuaded from its current course if the United 
States and its allies in Europe and Asia can forge a 
common position and make clear to Iran that pur- 
suit of a nuclear weapon will cost the country what 


probably going to have to see the Europeans actu- most Iranians value most. | 
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Th US-India Nuclear Pact: 
Bad for Security 


GARY MILHOLLIN 


n March 2, 2006, President George W. 
() Bush and Indian Prime Minister Manmo- 

han Singh signed an accord that would 
give India access to US nuclear fuel and technol- 
ogy, reversing three decades of American nonpro- 
liferation policy. The broad question raised by the 
accord is: Why, after 9-11, when one hears talk 
almost every day about states or terrorists getting 
their hands on an atomic bomb, should the United 
States weaken controls on the export of nuclear 
material? If Congress approves the plan, would 
that make the world safer? 

The implementing legislation would change us 
export control laws that were adopted in response 
to India’s nuclear test in 1974. It is worth remem- 
bering that India achieved that test by diverting 
plutonium made with a peaceful us nuclear export. 
So far, debate on the Bush administration's proposal 
has emphasized diplomacy and trade with India. 
The most important question, however, is strategic. 
And the answer is that the legislation will not make 
the United States or the world safer. Instead, it will 
put everyone at greater risk. 

Why? Because it is impossible to weaken export 
controls for India without weakening them for 
everyone else. The “everyone else” includes Iran, 
Pakistan, and even terrorists—working through a 
national government or not—who might want to 
buy the means to make weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. Indeed, if Washington does weaken export 
controls for everyone, which is bound to happen 
if it weakens them for India, it may hasten the day 
when a nuclear explosion destroys a US city. 


i 
EXCEPTION TO THE RULES 
The great flaw in the administration's proposal 
is that it considers India an isolated case. This is 
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simply impossible. It contradicts the fundamental 
principles on which export controls are based. The 
controls today are administered through interna- 
tional regimes. These include the Nuclear Sup- 
pliers Group (NSG) and the Missile Technology 
Control Regime (MTCR). The first tries to stop the 
spread of nuclear arms, the second the missiles to 
deliver them. 

A cardinal principle of both regimes is that they 
are “country neutral”—that is, they do not make 
exceptions for specific countries. The MTCR uses 
objective criteria to target “projects of concern” 
for missile proliferation. The NSG requires all non- 
nuclear weapon states that import items designed 
or prepared for nuclear use to accept comprehen- 
sive inspections. Under such inspections, all critical 
nuclear material must be accounted for, regardless 
of the country. In this way, the regimes have avoided 
making politically motivated decisions. 

There is good reason for this practice. If the 
United States decides to drop controls to help one 
of its friends—in this case India—other supplier 
countries will do the same for their friends. China 
will drop export controls on Pakistan, and Russia 
will drop controls on Iran. There will be no way to 
convince either China or Russia not to do that. 

The regimes also rely on coordination, and on 
consensus. The Bush administration acted unilater- 
ally when it made its deal with India. There was no 
reported notification or coordination with the NSG 
or MTCR before the deal was concluded. By violating 
the consensus norm of these regimes, the United 
States has invited other members to act the same 
way. If they do, they may make unilateral deals with 
Iran or Pakistan without informing Washington. 
This risk has been created by the Us action, which 
certainly does not make anyone safer. 

Once the United States starts tinkering with 
the nonproliferation regimes, they could unravel 
quickly. As one expert in the Pentagon told me, 
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they are like a spring-loaded box. If you raise the 
lid, you may never get it closed again. What he 
meant was that Washington has always set the 
standard for export controls, and other countries 
have often taken a long time to follow the us lead 
in strengthening them. But if the United States 
decides to loosen the controls, it will take only 
an instant for other countries to follow. The lid 
will fly off, and ıt may be impossible to ever get 
it back on. 


THE MUSLIM QUESTION 

Earlier this year I visited Jordan and the United 
Arab Emirates, where I helped provide training 
in improving export controls. These are Muslim 
countries in which the US government is trying to 
improve export control performance. The export 
control officials in these countries are now the 
front line in the fight against terrorism. 

In Jordan, one of the first questions I was 
asked was: “What about India? Why has the 
United States decided 





macy. Congress should insist on a full review of the 
strategic impact. 


STRATEGY AND TRADE 

If one looks at the strategic side, it is hard to 
see why the United States should be helping India. 
Only three countries have refused to sign the 
nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty: India, Israel, and 
Pakistan. Of the three, India is the least important 
strategically to Washington. 

Pakistan is essential to the United States’ ongo- 
ing military and political efforts in Afghanistan. 
Pakistan is also essential to the campaign against Al 
Qaeda. Without the aid of President Pervez Mush- 
arraf, Washington would have a much harder time 
accomplishing its goals in either of these endeav- 
ors. Pakistan is also a leading power in the Mus- 
lim world, a world with which the United States 
needs better relations. Yet the Us deal with India 
is a blow to General Musharraf's prestige at best, 
and at worst a public humiliation. Washington 
should not give Mush- 
arraf more trouble than 





to export [nuclear 
technology] to India?” 
There is no way I, or 
any other American, 





India has every intention of building nuclear 
missiles that will reach the United States. 





he already has. Israel, 
of course, has always 
been a close US ally, and 








can answer that ques- 
tion in a credible way 
in a Muslim country. India, Pakistan, and per- 
haps Iran all decided to develop nuclear weapons 
under the guise of peaceful nuclear cooperation. 
From this standpoint, they are indistinguishable. 
Why punish Pakistan and Iran but not India? 
They are all guilty. There is no persuasive reason 
for treating them differently. India is no different 
today from what it was in 1998, when it tested a 
nuclear weapon. 

So, the second question, hiding behind the first, 
is: “What is the ground for the discrimination?” 
None of us wants to think of the word religion, 
but it is a word that is in the minds of Muslim 
countries. If the United States is only against pro- 
liferation by countries it does not like, which now 
appears to be the case after the deal with India, 
why does it like some countries but not others? 

Congress should look deeply into these ques- 
tions before approving the legislation. So far, it 
does not appear that anyone has done so, including 
the administration. Its plan was arrived at hastily, 
with no consultation with other nonproliferation 
regime members, and virtually none with Con- 
gress. The proponents of the deal have presented 
it as if it were simply a matter of trade and diplo- 





will continue to be. It is 
located in a part of the 
world that is of the highest importance to us for- 
eign policy interests. In any competition for stra- 
tegic favor from the United States, India finishes a 
distant third. 

Is India nevertheless important because it will 
become a counterweight to China? Proponents 
of the deal so argue. But the notion that India 
might assist the United States diplomatically or 
militarily in some future conflict is pure specu- 
lation. India’s long history as the leader of the 
“nonaligned” movement points in the opposite 
direction. India will follow its own interests as it 
always has. An example is India’s decision to train 
Iranian sailors and import Iranian gas. In addi- 
tion, India shares a border and is keen to have 
good relations with China. It will not sour these 
relations simply from a vague desire to please the 
United States. 

This India-as-counterweight-to-China theory 
reminds one of the argument made by the first 
Bush administration in the 1980s, when it con- 
tended that the United States should export sensi- 
tive dual-use equipment to Saddam Hussein to help 
build up Iraq as a counterweight to Iran. American 
pilots were later killed in Iraq trying to bomb that 


which us companies had provided. History shows 
that such predictions can be dangerous. 

Then why choose India for preferential treat- 
ment? If it is not because of the need to fight ter- 
rorism, and not because of a desire to reward a 
faithful ally, what is it? There seems to be only one 
answer: India is the biggest market. Secretary of 
State Condoleezza Rice had readily admitted the 
commercial interest. On April 5, 2006, she testi- 
fied to Congress that the agreement with India was 
“crafted with the private sector firmly in mind.” 
She cited a $13 billion deal by the aircraft manu- 
facturer Boeing and hopes of reactor sales by the 
American nuclear industry. 

She might also have mentioned India’s defense 
market. That market seems to be the one that is 
motivating the deal. India is shopping for billions 
of dollars worth of military aircraft, and the admin- 
istration is hoping it will buy the us-made F-16 
and F-18. Officials in the defense industry and the 
Pentagon have reportedly said that the main effect 
of the nuclear deal will be to remove India from 
the ranks of violators of international norms. And 
once this change in India’s status occurs, there will 
be no impediment to arms exports. 

Boiled down to the essentials, the message is 
clear: export controls are less important to the 
United States than money. They are a messy hin- 
drance, ready to be swept aside for trade. Of course, 
putting money above export controls is precisely 
what the United States does not want China and 
Russia to do when they sell to Iran. Washington 
does not want to hear from Beijing and Moscow 
that money in their pockets is more important than 
stopping Iran’s march toward the bomb. But China 
and Russia hear the commercial message coming 
from Washington, and they comprehend the mean- 
ing. If they see that the Americans are willing to 
put money above security, and willing to take the 
risk that dangerous exports will come back to bite 
them, they will do the same. Everyone's security 
will diminish as a result. 


THE DUBIOUS PAYOFF 

Are the clear costs to security outweighed by 
potential benefits? The principal benefit cited by 
the Bush administration is that, under the accord, 
India will place 14 of its 22 power reactors under 
inspection. But, as others have pointed out, this 
leaves a great number of reactors off-limits. In fact, 
the reactors that are not open to inspection will be 
sufficient to produce enough plutonium for doz- 
ens of nuclear weapons each year. This is more 
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than India will ever need. India is not restricting 
its nuclear weapons production in any way. There- 
fore, there is no nonproliferation benefit from 
such a step. 

In effect, India’s offer is like that of a counter- 
feiter with a 22-room house who offers to let the 
police look into 14 rooms as long as they stay out 
of all the others. Why would any police officer in 
his or her right mind accept such an offer, or want 
to inspect any of the 14 rooms? They would be the 
only place the police were sure not to find anything. 
It would waste the officers time, just as it will waste 
the time of international inspectors to look at India’s 
14 declared reactors; everyone knows that it will be 
the 8 undeclared ones that make the bombs. 

The other major benefit that the administration 
cites is that India may buy American reactors. Such 
a possibility exists, but is remote. When Congress 
was debating a nuclear cooperation agreement 
with Beijing in the 1980s, the US nuclear industry 
cited the large number of reactors that China was 
planning to buy and predicted it would win many 
of the orders. How many US reactors did China 
actually buy? None. Import orders went to France, 
Russia, and Canada. 

The United States is not likely to fare any better 
this time. New Delhi is already building a string of 
reactors on its own that are less expensive to con- 
struct than us plants. If India wants to import reac- 
tors, it can turn to the Russians, who will charge 
less money and attach fewer conditions. 

The administration also argues that India needs 
nuclear power to meet its electricity demand. This 
too is far-fetched. India has been generating elec- 
tricity with nuclear reactors for more than 40 years. 
Yet reactors supply only about 2 to 3 percent of its 
electricity. If reactors are so vital to India’s energy 
needs, why has India not built more? The answer 
is that nuclear power has not turned out to be as 
safe, as clean, or—most important—as economical 
as originally thought. 


THE MISSILE EFFECT 

Congress should consider, as well, the effects of 
the administration's plans on missile proliferation. 
President Bush and Prime Minister Singh agreed to 
cooperate in “space exploration,” including “satel- 
lite navigation and launch.” This language is broad 
enough to allow the export of missile-useable 
components and technology, and the United States 
seems entirely ready to permit such sales. The us 
Commerce Department recently dropped restraints 
on American exports of missile-related equipment 
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to three subsidiaries of the Indian Space Research 
Organization, even though all three are active in 
Indian missile development. This appears to be 
only the first step in a general loosening of Us mis- 
sile export controls for India. 

It is difficult to predict where this will lead. One 
cannot help a country like India build better space 
launchers without helping it build better missiles. 
In the 1990s China received crucial American help 
with rocket design, guidance, launch operation, and 
payload integration, all of which were directly use- 
able in making intercontinental ballistic missiles. 
The help came from US companies that were sup- 
posed to be engaged only in peaceful space efforts. 

India will be no different. In fact, India is the 
first country to develop a long-range nuclear mis- 
sile from a civilian space-launch program. India’s 
Agni missile, tested in 1989, was built by using the 
design of the American “Scout” space rocket. India 
imported the blueprints from NASA under the cover 
of peaceful space cooperation. 

India has every intention of building nuclear 
missiles that will reach the United States. For some 
years, India has been working to develop a nuclear 
submarine, which will be able to threaten every 
coastal city in the world with a nuclear payload. 
India has also been working on an intercontinental 
ballistic missile that will fly much farther than any 
target in China. Why should India want to reach 
such targets? And does the United States really 
want to make it easier for India to succeed? 


GOODBYE TO OVERSIGHT 

A final concern has to do with the weakening of 
nonproliferation that would attend the granting of 
power to the executive to undermine congressio- 
nal oversight and circumvent existing law. Under 
the present Atomic Energy Act, the president 
could make an agreement tomorrow for nuclear 
cooperation with India. All he has to do is submit 
to Congress what is known as an “exempt” agree- 
ment—that is, an agreement that does not satisfy 
the acts present criteria for nuclear cooperation. 

India does not satisfy the criteria because it has 
refused to put all of its nuclear material under 
international inspection and is, in fact, operat- 
ing a secret nuclear weapons program. That is 
why the president must “exempt” the agreement 
before submitting it to Congress. After such a sub- 
mission, Congress must adopt a joint resolution 


saying that it favors the agreement. If Congress 
disagrees, or does not act, the agreement does not 
go into effect. 

Under current law, the president must meet a 
high standard to justify this exemption. He must 
find that holding India to the present criteria 
“would be seriously prejudicial to the achievement 
of United States nonproliferation objectives” or 
that it would “otherwise jeopardize the common 
defense and security.” He must also persuade Con- 
gress that he is right, because Congress must take 
action for the agreement to go into effect. 

Why has the president not taken this course of 
action? Apparently, because he cannot meet the 
standard. He cannot find that it would be “seri- 
ously prejudicial” to Us nonproliferation objec- 
tives to ask India to meet the existing criteria. On 
the contrary, it would advance nonproliferation 
objectives if India met the criteria, because India 
would be giving up its bomb program and put- 
ting its fissile material under international inspec- 
tion. Because the administration cannot meet the 
present standard, it has asked Congress to lower 
it. India would only have to meet a list of weaker 
criteria that the administration is confident India 
can comply with. 

And the Bush administration has not stopped 
there. Under the new legislation, the burden of 
proof would shift from the executive to Congress. 
Instead of having to convince Congress to act after 
submitting an “exempt” agreement, the deal would 
take effect automatically after 90 days unless Con- 
gress voted affirmatively to block it. If the vote were 
vetoed, Congress would have to muster a two-thirds 
majority in both houses to have its view prevail. 

Under the new legislation, Congress is being 
asked to lower the standards for nuclear coopera- 
tion and to shift the burden of proof without know- 
ing what kind of inspections India will eventually 
agree to, without knowing whether India will 
really improve its own export controls, and with- 
out knowing whether India’s plan for separating its 
civilian from its military nuclear facilities is “cred- 
ible” as the proposed criteria require. Congress 
would be giving the administration carte blanche 
authority to make an agreement that the lawmak- 
ers, because of their reduced power of review, 
would have little opportunity to change. Congress 
should reject this naked grab for power that would 
undermine the global nonproliferation regime. W 
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The US-India Nuclear Pact: A Good Deal 


DINSHAW MISTRY AND SUMIT GANGULY 


T civilian nuclear cooperation deal 
between India and the United States, struck 
in July 2005 by President George W. Bush 
and Indian Prime Minister Manmohan Singh, con- 
stitutes a major initiative for both nations. Presi- 
dent Bush seeks pathbreaking exemptions in US 
law and international nuclear regime guidelines 
to allow for nuclear energy transfers to India. In 
return, India has agreed to separate its civilian and 
military nuclear facilities and put the civilian com- 
ponent under international safeguards. 

Specifically, India would place 14 of its 22 ther- 
mal power reactors in operation or under construc- 
tion, representing 65 percent of its nuclear power 
capacity, under permanent international safeguards. 
It would keep its breeder reactor outside the safe- 
guards. And it would shut down one of its two 
dedicated military-related reactors that produce 
weapons-grade plutonium. New Delhi also has 
agreed to maintain its self-imposed moratorium on 
nuclear testing, support talks on the Fissile Material 
Cutoff Treaty, and adhere to international ‘guidelines 
on nuclear and missile export controls. 

This agreement is intended to strengthen 
Washington’s strategic partnership with India, 
and thereby to advance key Us objectives, such as 
promoting a stable power balance in Asia. Yet crit- 
ics contend that the deal could unravel the care- 
fully woven fabric of the nuclear nonproliferation 
regime. We affirm that the nuclear deal with India 
is likely to result in strategic gains for Washington, 
and it could also bring energy, economic, and envi- 
ronmental benefits. ` - 


DINSHAW MISTRY is an associate professor of political science 
at the University of Cinannátı and author of Containing Mis- 
sile Proliferation (University of Washington Press, 2005). 
SUMIT GANGULY, a Current History contributing editor, is a 
professor of political science at Indiana University. His most 





The agreement’s effect on the nonprolifera- 
tion regime would be mixed. It might undermine 
an important nonproliferation norm on nuclear 
energy transfers. However, this negative impact can 
be reduced by appropriately framing the exemp- 
tion for India. And the accord could bring prolif- 
eration benefits. Stronger US-India strategic ties 
resulting from the pact would lessen India’s need 
to greatly expand its nuclear arsenal and would 
bind Indian governments more firmly to norms 
against nuclear testing. Ultimately, in the absence 
of a nuclear agreement, the strategic gains would 
be forfeited and, while the proliferation concerns 
would not arise, the proliferation benefits would 
also not materialize. Thus, the overall benefits of 
the agreement outweigh those that would flow 
from not implementing it. 


STRATEGIC GAINS 

In the past few years, military, economic, and 
political ties between the United States and India 
have dramatically expanded. The two coun- 
tries have conducted a series of military exer- 
cises involving all three branches of their armed 
forces; there is growing, if fitful, intelligence shar- 
ing between the two nations; and India may well 
purchase substantial quantities of US military 
equipment in the foreseeable future. An expand- 
ing economic partnership, in turn, undergirds 
the strategic relationship. For example, some 
220 American Fortune 500 companies have sig- 
nificant investments in India. As a consequence 
of these profound changes, Washington now 
sees New Delhi as a potential strategic partner. 
By removing barriers to technology coopera- 
tion with India in the nuclear area, the nuclear 
agreement is intended to lay the foundations for 
greater strategic cooperation. As we have written 
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‘First, a stronger partnership with New Delhi ° 


would help Washington balance a rising China. 
There is little question that American policy mak- 
ers harbor misgivings about the dramatic growth of 
Chinese economic and military power. And, while 
New Delhi's relations with Beijing have improved 
substantially in recent years, India retains some 
anxieties about a resurgent and possibly revanchist 
China. Although Washington cannot realistically 
expect to use Indian military bases in the event of a 
conflict with China, it can reasonably expect India 
to share critical intelligence about Chinese military 
capabilities, especially in the Indian Ocean and its 
littoral states. Given the significance of the region 
to India’s mantime interests, the growing Chinese 
presence in Burma has generated considerable mis- 
givings in Indian military circles. 

Second, a viable strategic partnership with 
India could bring military and political benefits for 
Washington. In the aftermath of the 9-11 attacks, 
Indian naval vessels helped patrol areas in the 
Indian Ocean littoral in concert with the us Navy. 
More recently, in the aftermath of the 2004 Asian 
tsunami, India coordinated relief efforts with the 
us Navy from Sri Lanka to Indonesia. These two 
ventures were made possible because the two 
navies had developed prior habits of cooperation 
through a series of naval exercises. Likewise, the US 
and Indian air forces have conducted mock hostile 
exercises, and Indian and American ground troops 
have held joint exercises ın terrain ranging from the 
tropical jungles of India’s northeast to the frozen 
wastes of Alaska. 

India has started to work in concert with the 
United States on international security issues that 
extend well beyond South Asia. After considerable 
deliberation, for example, India chose to align itself 
with the United States on referring Iran to the UN 
Security Council in September 2005 and again in 
February 2006. New Delhi would not have aligned 
with Washington had a nuclear cooperation agree- 
ment not been under consideration at the time. 

Overall, under a stronger strategic relationship, 
the scale of US-India military cooperation, security 
and foreign policy coordination, intelligence shar- 
ing, and arms sales could all increase. In the past few 
years, these activities have proceeded apace despite 
a change in government in India from the conserva- 
tive Bharatiya Janata Party-led coalition to a more 
left-of-center Congress Party administration. 

On the other hand, if the nuclear agreement fails 
to materialize, the substantial improvement that 
has taken place in us-India relations over the past 


decade will suffer a significant setback: Many of the 
strategic initiatives under way could face reconsider- 
ation. Key individuals and groups within the Indian 
political arena who are virulently opposed to the 
improvement of Us-India ties would exploit the fail- 
ure to realize the nuclear deal as evidence of Ameri- 
can perfidy and the ruling Indian government’s 
ineptitude and natveté. Consequently, the strategic 
significance of the nuclear agreement for advancing 
us-India bilateral relations cannot be overstated. 

Even with a nuclear pact, there are possible sce- 
narios under which the cooperative trend in Us-India 
strategic ties could be hobbled. If, after future elec- 
tions, a coalition of left-wing political parties were to 
govern.India, they could distance India from Amer- 
ica and seek to scale back the dimensions of military 
cooperation. But the likelihood of this is generally 
small. Another scenanio involves the resurgence of 
populist hostility in the United States toward India 
over the question of employment outsourcing. This 
issue had limited traction, however, during the 2004 
US elections and is now mostly a spent force. A third 
possibility might involve closer us alignment with 
Pakistan that angers India. But this will not occur if 
Washington is careful not to alienate New Delhi as 
it maintains ties with Islamabad. 


PROLIFERATION CONCERNS 

The nuclear agreement with India raises two 
sets of proliferation concerns. The first concern is 
that granting India an exemption from an impor- 
tant nonproliferation rule would undermine the 
nonproliferation regime. In particular, India would 
be exempted from a 30-year-old policy—imple- 
mented under Us law and international Nuclear 
Supplier Group guidelines—that forbids the trans- 
fer of.civilian nuclear technology to any country 
that has not acceded to the nuclear Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty (NPT) and accepted full-scope interna- 
tional safeguards. A major concern, as The New 
York Times noted in an April 7, 2006, editorial, is 
that, “In trying to give India a special exemption, 
Mr. Bush is threatening a carrot-and-stick approach 
that has been effective for more than 35 years. It is 
the legal basis on which Secretary of State Con- 
doleezza Rice is trying to build a coalition against 
Iran’s nuclear program. The treaty has persuaded 
countries like South Korea, Japan, and Brazil to 
forgo nuclear weapons.” 

The exemption for India thus could set a wor- 
risome precedent, one that might affect the deci- 
sions of key countries to remain in the NPT. If a 
nation relies significantly on nuclear energy for its 


economy, and particularly on foreign imports of 
reactors and fuel, then it is less likely to break out 
` of the NPT if this disrupts its energy supplies. But if 
leaving the NPT would not affect a country’s nuclear 
energy imports (because it is receiving an exemp- 
tion from Nuclear Supplier Group guidelines), it 
may be more inclined to break out from the NPT. 
The effect of such a precedent may well depend on 
how the exemption for India is framed. 

If it emphasizes that countries may only win 
exemption from the full-scope safeguards rule after 
being subject to this rule for some 20 to 30 years 
(as is the case with India), and only if they adhere 
to major nonproliferation rules, the.damage to the 
nonproliferation regime may be limited. In this 
case, the carrot-and-stick NPT approach would still 
be affirmed, because India incurred important costs 
(being denied civilian nuclear imports for ree 
decades) before receiv- 
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very large stock of reactor-grade plutonium and 
plans to use about one-third to half of this material 
to fuel its first breeder reactor (similar amounts 
may be needed for future breeder reactors). 

India’s breeder reactor, which is outside safe- 
guards, could produce refined plutonium suffi- 
cient for dozens of nuclear weapons every year. 
This concern will not be realized in the short term, 
however, because the breeder will not be opera- 
tional until around 2010. A few years after it goes 
on line, the breeder would produce vast amounts 
of plutonium. But even then India may not use 
most of this plutonium for nuclear weapons, for a 
number of reasons. 

First, India may soon have enough nuclear 
material to field a minimum deterrent. Until now, 
India’s Dhruva and Cirus reactors have produced 
plutonium sufficient for 65 to 110 nuclear weap- 

ons. Experts estimate 





ing an exemption from 
this approach. Further, 
New Delhi only received 
an exemption because 
of its good export con- 


_A Strategy of technology denial has 
only succeeded in slowing down India’s 
civilian and military nuclear programs. 


that if India has between 
100 and 150 deliverable 
nuclear weapons, they 
provide a sufficient deter- 
rent against China and 





trol record, and it would 
retain its exempt status 
only as long as it complies with nonproliferation 
norms such as those against nuclear testing. 

A second proliferation apprehension is that the 
nuclear agreement would enable India to expand 
its nuclear program and this would cause an atms 
race with Pakistan and China. There is concern 
that foreign-supplied uranium fuel for India’s civil- 
ian reactors would free up India’s limited uranium 
supplies for use in military reactors, and this could 
allow a large nuclear buildup by India. Yet, in the 
short term, India may have only one main reac- 
tor producing weapons-grade plutonium. This is 
the Dhruva reactor, which produces plutonium 
sufficient for about five nuclear weapons annu- 
ally. (India’s other dedicated. military reactor, the 
Cirus:reactor, which produces plutonium for about 
two nuclear weapons annually, is to be shut down 
by 2010.) Thus, even if foreign-supplied uran1um 
frees up some of India’s uranium supplies for mili- 
tary reactors, India would only produce weapons- 
grade plutonium for about five nuclear weapons 
per year from this military reactor. Although India 
would retain eight heavy water reactors outside 
international safeguards, these produce reactor- 
grade plutonium. While it is possible to use such 
plutonium in a nuclear weapon, it is not ideal for 
nuclear weapons. Moreover, India already has a 
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Pakistan. Thus, India may 
not require much pluto- 
nium from the breeder for a minimum deterrent. 
Second,-India may require breeder-derived pluto- 
nium to fuel future breeder reactors. (The pluto- 
nium derived from India’s heavy water reactors may 
be insufficient for fueling more than two or three 
breeder reactors.) India’s Department of Atomic 
Energy plans to build three additional breeders that 
could become operational around 2020. In this case, 
much of the plutonium produced from India’ first 
breeder reactor would not be available for nuclear 
weapons (though some of it could be), and instead 
would be used to fuel future breeder reactors. 

Further, as the India-us strategic relationship 
deepens, India-is less likely to feel the need to build 
a substantial nuclear arsenal. Increased military- 
to-military cooperation with Washington, and the 
possibility of reliable access to American conven- 
tional weapons, would lessen the need for India to 
greatly expand its nuclear weapons program. As a 
result, India would then be more amenable to join- 
ing the Fissile Material Cutoff Treaty, which would 
be a major barrier to India’s accumulation of plu- 
tonium. Once this treaty is in place and India signs 
it, India would not be able to use future plutonium 
from any of its reactors for nuclear weapons. 

This leads to a nonproliferation benefit of the 
nuclear agreement: its potential for restraining 
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India’s nuclear expansion and for binding India 
to norms against nuclear testing. Most of India’s 
nuclear weapons are believed to be first-generation 
fission weapons, and India’s 1998 thermonuclear 
test was at best a partial success. New Delhi has 
committed itself to a moratorium on nuclear test- 
ing under the us-India agreement. If India breaks 
this moratorium, it will jeopardize its ability to 
import nuclear reactors and fuel to meet its energy 
requirements. Given a stronger strategic partner- 
ship with Washington, governments in New Delhi 
would have less compulsion to consider—and 
would be loath to alienate Washington with—a 
resumption of nuclear tests. 


RECOGNIZING REALITY 

India’s economy has grown at a rate of 6 to 
7 percent annually in recent years. If this rate 
is maintained, India’s demand for electricity is 
expected to increase considerably, perhaps by 10 
percent per year. The 
nuclear deal would 





under the Kyoto Protocol are some 200 million 
tons per year.) Although these reductions repre- 
sent only a small fraction of India’s carbon dioxide 
emissions, they would still make a positive contri- 
bution to global environmental objectives. 

It should be clarified that these energy, environ- 
mental, and commercial calculations are based on 
the assumptions that India’s economy will main- 
tain 6 to 7 percent growth rates over one to two 
decades, and that India will require and find it cost- 
effective to use nuclear energy (rather than other 
forms of energy) to sustain this economic growth. 
Growth rates could fall during an economic cri- 
sis, and nuclear power with its high capital costs 
could prove more expensive than alternative energy 
sources. Thus, it is difficult to estimate the magni- 
tude of the economic, environmental, and energy 
gains from the nuclear agreement with India. 

But even in the absence of the nuclear deal, India 
would continue to seek new sources of energy to 
fuel and sustain 
its current rates of 
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tally friendly energy ` 


A stronger partnership with New Delhi 
would help Washington balance a rising China. 


growth. In this quest 
for energy resources, 
it would invariably 








source for a growing 
Indian economy, and : 
could also offer export opportunities for ihe US 
nuclear industry. 

India’s existing reactors generate around 3,310 
megawatts (MW) of electricity and supply only about 
3 percent of India’s electricity. Reactors under con- 
struction (including two Russian-built 1,000 Mw 
reactors) will generate an additional 3,420 Mw by 
2010. In the decade after 2010, India expects to 
build additional reactors that would generate per- 
haps 5,000 Mw. This would still leave the country 
short of its goal of generating 20,000 Mw of nuclear 
power (representing perhaps 7 percent of India’s 
total electric generating capacity) by around 2020. 
To meet these energy targets, India could import six 
to ten reactors, two of which could be us light water 
reactors (possibly supplied by General Electric), 
which could result in a few thousand jobs, both 
directly and indirectly, for the Us nuclear industry. 

India’s development and import of nuclear reac- 
tors will have a positive environmental impact. 
Analysts estimate that if India increases its nuclear 
generating capacity nearly tenfold, then these 
nuclear plants, by displacing coal-fired plants, 
would lessen India’s carbon dioxide emissions by 
about 130 million tons per year. (For comparison, 
emission cuts planned by the European Union 








invest in nuclear 
reactors even if they 
failed to achieve the levels of efficiency and out- 
put characteristic of Russian, French, or American 
reactors. (India has mostly built 220 Mw reactors, 
and has only recently completed two 540 Mw reac- 
tors, whereas foreign suppliers could provide larger 
1,000 Mw reactors.) Pursuing a strategy of technol- 
ogy denial has only succeeded in slowing down 
India’s civilian and military nuclear programs. It 
has failed utterly to stop them. 

The nuclear agreement with India is not the 
first civilian nuclear cooperation pact with a 
nuclear weapon state that is outside the NPT. In 
1985, the Reagan administration reached a bilat- 
eral civilian nuclear power agreement with the 
People’s Republic of China—which was not yet an 
NPT signatory. Although civilian nuclear transfers 
to India could undermine an important existing 
nonproliferation rule, the negative effects can be 
reduced by appropriately framing the exemption 
for India. Thus, if properly implemented, the 
nuclear agreement with India would be a good 
deal. It would recognize the reality of India’s 
nuclear weapons program and address India’s 
energy needs without undermining the nonprolif- 
eration regime, and would considerably strengthen 
the US-India strategic partnership. a 


sion experience in Iraq itself has already taught 
that lesson. 

Resources and equipment. In addition to the coali- 
tion forces’ high-technology weaponry, also impres- 
sive was the global transportation capability used 
to deploy the forces to the theater quickly. In par- 
ticular, C-17 aircraft and fast sealift ships purchased 
during the Clinton administration performed quite 
effectively. One is also struck by the competence of 
American and British troops and their commanders, 
and the excellence of their doctrine and training. 
Old-fashioned equipment such as tanks performed 
extremely well, the old-fashioned skills of infantry 
soldiers were very important, and overall combat 
operations were executed magnificently. 

These observations suggest that Western main 
combat forces are not badly suited to establishing 
order in a chaotic country. But they also suggest 
that, even in an era of modernized transport and 
computerized logistics, a deployment time on the 
order of many weeks or months would be required 
to move large numbers of forces to a distant place 
requiring stabilization efforts. 


PROPER PREPARATION 

Of course, stability was hardly established 
throughout all of Iraq’s major cities quickly. Chaos 
reigned in much of the country for many days after 
Baghdad fell. The coalition simply was not prepared 
to do the job of pacifying and controlling the coun- 
try once organized resistance to its presence ended. 

Optimistic assumptions that the conventional 
military would not resist for long proved largely 
right. But optimistic assumptions that the Iraqi 
military and other elements of the Iraqi security 
services would therefore quickly be available to 
help stabilize the country proved badly wrong. 
And so, therefore, did administration assumptions 
that Us force levels in Iraq could be sharply and 
quickly reduced, with virtually all troops coming 
home within a year. 

It is not defensible to undertake regime change 
without planning on a difficult postconflict envi- 
ronment, as many had warned before the war. It is 
hard to assess how much the mistakes made early 
on in the post-Hussein period have contributed to 
the difficult environment that persists today. But 
they undoubtedly played a role, breeding cynicism 
among the Iraqi people about the commitment of 
US-led foreign forces to their well-being, and allow- 
ing insurgents to regroup and recover. 

This comment is not meant as invective against 
the Bush administration Pentagon, but rather to 
underscore an important point. It does not suffice 
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to have excellent forces—excellent plans for their 
use are needed too. And in the scenario of a col- 
lapsed nuclear-armed state, there will not be time 
to create them once they are needed. The plans 
must be developed in advance, despite the politi- 
cal sensitivity of doing so. 

A final point concerns force sizing. Before the 
invasion, Army General Eric Shinseki said that 
stabilizing Iraq could require “several hundred 
thousand” outside troops. Secretary of Defense 
Donald Rumsfeld and Deputy Defense Secretary 
Paul Wolfowitz objected, and deployed roughly 
half that, or about 150,000. That number appears 
inadequate, and most analysts were critical of 
them for lowballing requirements. Key missions, 
such as safeguarding ammunition sites and pre- 
venting postinvasion looting, were not conducted 
for lack of troops. 

In any event, whoever was right, Iraq helps pro- 
vide a benchmark for scaling: somewhere between 
150,000 and 300,000 foreign troops, and probably 
200,000 to 300,000, are required to stabilize a coun- 
try of 25 million. When considering operations in 
a North Korea of about 25 million, a similar range 
of forces would have to be assumed (though most 
might be South Korean in that instance). When 
considering Pakistan, with a population of about 
150 million, these numbers would likely have to be 
scaled up by a factor of five or more. 


THE KOREA SCENARIO 

Many at the Pentagon have long believed a sur- 
prise North Korean attack on South Korea could 
achieve important successes, quite possibly includ- 
ing the capture of Seoul, before Us reinforcements 
arrived in sufficient numbers to work with surviv- 
ing South Korean troops to stop and then reverse 
the onslaught. But given continued improvements 
in South Korean and Us capabilities, together with 
the gradual atrophy of the North Korean military, 
allied prospects for successfully defending South 
Korean territory appear good today—and are likely 
to remain good in the future. 

Still, the United States cannot neglect Korea in 
its war planning and force structure analysis, espe- 
cially in light of the recent nuclear weapon test. An 
escalating crisis over nuclear weapons could lead to 
war if the United States and its allies grew acutely 
worried that North Korea might sell nuclear materi- 
als abroad, or if they decided that Pyongyang must 
be prevented from developing a large nuclear arse- 
nal. It could also happen if North Korea miscalcu- 
lated the new leverage its nuclear capabilities afford 
it and pushed brinkmanship too far. 
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Finally, it could happen if North Korea began to 
fissure. Among the most difficult scenarios would 
be one in which some fraction of the North Korean 
military held together and offered resistance 
against allied entrance into their country, while 
other parts of the country (notably, those with the 
nuclear weapons) began to fall apart, calling the 
security of the nuclear arms into doubt. 

Pentagon planners have estimated us forces 
needed for the defense and ultimate liberation of 
South Korea at roughly six ground combat divi- 
sions—including Marine and Army units, ten 
wings of Air Force aircraft, and four to five Navy 
aircraft carrier battle groups—altogether totaling 
at least half a million Americans under arms. Are 
these estimates still valid? And are they valid for a 
case of North Korean regime collapse rather than 
aggression? If they are, we can deduce immediately 
that any war would require months to resolve, 
since it would take that long to deploy such a large 
American capa- 





many in protected locations, that even a massive 
attack could not prevent thousands of explosive 
rounds launched by artillery tube or missile from 
landing in South Korea’s capital. 

Second, many North Korean military and politi- 
cal headquarters are deep underground, making it 
hard to attack them even with a “shock and awe” 
type of air campaign. Virtually nothing is known, 
or likely to become known, about the location 
of North Korean nuclear weapons—especially if 
they are not deployed on long-range missiles or 
aircraft—except that they are likely to be kept in 
hardened sites. US special forces would also have 
a harder time infiltrating into North Korea and 
locating such sites for aerial attack than in Iraq, 
given the degree to which the country is cut off 
from outsiders. 

Third, there is no easy axis of approach to 
Pyongyang similar to the open desert used by coali- 
tion forces to race to Baghdad in March and April 

of 2003. Korea’s 
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Were parts of Pakistan’s nuclear arsenal ever to fall 
into the wrong hands, Al Qaeda could conceivably 
gain access to a nuclear device with terrifying results. 
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defense reviews in 
the 1990s lumped 
Korea with Southwest Asia conceptually, the pen- 
insula is much more like a cross between the for- 
mer intra-German border and Bosnia than like 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, or southern Iraq. This anal- 
ogy applies to both the nature of the terrain—hilly 
and complex—and the nature of the fighting forces 
deployed in the vicinity. 

The Korean peninsula remains the most densely 
militarized region on earth, its armies more con- 
centrated than Warsaw Pact and NATO units were in 
Central Europe during the cold war. North Korean 
forces of about 1 million (with a defense budget that 
may exceed 25 percent of GDP and even approach 
40 percent) face off against combined allied forces 
of about 600,000. Tens of thousands of pieces of 
heavy equipment are deployed as well—some two- 
thirds of the total within several tens of kilometers 
of the De-Militarized Zone (DMZ). 


THE MILITARIZED ZONE 

A preemptive use of force by South Korea and 
the United States, even in response to a disinte- 
grating North Korea, would encounter serious 
obstacles even above and beyond the challenge of 
deploying us forces to the peninsula quickly. First, 
so many North Korean weapons are near Seoul, 











which coalition 
forces faced ata 
few sites in Operation Iraqi Freedom could be a 
much more pervasive problem in any invasion of 
North Korea. 

Fourth, North Korea’s military is much larger 
than Iraq’s. Moreover, three-fourths of Iraq's 
troops were believed unlikely to fight hard before 
the war began; few make a similar assumption 
about North Korea’s military. No one can predict 
how this dynamic would play out ın a collapse 
scenario. Perhaps only modest numbers of North 
Korean soldiers would fight hard against invading 
forces; perhaps much larger numbers would. But 
even in a collapse scenario, many North Korean 
soldiers would probably be more dependable, and 
fiercer in battle, than were most of Hussein’s elite 
units. Finally, there is the matter of North Korea’s 
nuclear capability, which may be weaponized 
before long. If diplomacy fails, this capability will 
have to be factored into any scenarios involving 
conflict on the peninsula. 

It is for these reasons that war simulations, 
even if inexact, predict hundreds of thousands of 
deaths in any future Korean war regardless of how 
it might start. The simulations probably exaggerate 
likely casualties—but by a factor of two or three, 
not ten or twenty. 


Fortunately for the United States, in Korea any 
invasion would be followed by an occupation that 
the South Koreans could'probably handle largely 
on their own (unlike the situation in Iraq). But cre- 
ating the conditions for that occupation to occur 
could take a good deal of time and effort, with great 
resulting uncertainty over what would happen to 
North Korea’s nuclear weapons in the meantime. 

Only if North Korean collapse effectively meant 
disintegration of the country could South Korea’s 
forces confidently control the situation promptly 
and without substantial amounts of American help. 
The size of its active ground forces—well over half 
a million—is certainly adequate for stabilizing a 
country of fewer than 25 million people, and most 
of the troops are routinely well-positioned near the 
DMZ. That said, the mobility of most of these units 
is substantially less than:is the case with Amer- 
can combat forces. And most of all, the strength 
of any residual North Korean opposition cannot 
be easily forecast even in a collapse scenario. For 
this reason, the details of how the scenario would 
unfold are crucial—and, unfortunately, unknow- 
able in advance. : 


THE CASE OF PAKISTAN 

Of all the military scenarios that would undoubt- 
edly involve the vital interests of the United 
States—short of a direct threat to its territory—a 
collapsed Pakistan ranks very high on the list. The 
combination of Islamic radicals and nuclear weap- 
ons in that country is extremely worrisome. Were 
parts of Pakistan’s nuclear arsenal ever to fall into 
the wrong hands, Al Qaeda could conceivably gain 
access to a nuclear device with terrifying results. 
(Another worrisome South Asia scenario could 
involve an Indo-Pakistani crisis leading to war 
between the two nuclear-armed states over Kash- 
mir, perhaps with the potential to cause chaos or 
destabilization within. Pakistan as well.) 

The Pakistani collapse scenario appears some- 
what unlikely given that country’s relatively 
pro-Western and secular officer corps. But the 
intelligence services, which created the Taliban 
in Afghanistan and have condoned if not abetted 
Islamic extremists in Kashmir, are less depend- 
able. And the country as a whole is sufficiently 
infiltrated by fundamentalist groups—as assassi- 
nation attempts against President Pervez Mush- 
arraf as well as other evidence make clear—that 
this alarming scenario of civil chaos cannot be 
entirely dismissed. 

Were it to occur, it is unclear what the United 
States and like-minded states would or should do. 
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It is very unlikely that “surgical strikes” could be 
conducted to destroy Pakistan’s nuclear weapons 
before extremists could make a grab at them. It is 
doubtful that the United States would know their 
location; at a minimum, scores of sites controlled 
by special forces or elite Army units would have 
to be candidates for targeting. And it is at least as 
doubtful that any Pakistani government would 
countenance such a move, even under duress. 

The chances of learning the locations would 
probably be greater than ın the North Korea case, 
given the much greater openness of Pakistani soci- 
ety and its far greater ties with the outside world. 
But Us-Pakistani military cooperation, cut off for a 
decade in the 1990s, is still modest, and the pos- 
sibility that Washington would be provided such 
information or otherwise obtain it would have to 
be considered small. 

If a surgical strike, a series of surgical strikes, 
or commando-style raids were not possible, the 
only option might be to try to restore order before 
extremists could seize the weapons and transfer 
them to terrorists. The United States and other 
outside powers might, for example, respond to 
a request by the Pakistani government to help 
restore order. But given the embarrassment asso- 
ciated with a plea for outside help, it might not 
be made until it was almost too late, complicating 
the task of helping Pakistan restore order before 
nuclear arsenals could be threatened. : 

The international community, if ıt could act fast 
enough, might help defeat an insurrection. Or it 
might help protect Pakistan’s borders, making it 
difficult to sneak nuclear weapons out of the coun- 
try, while providing technical support to the Paki- 
stani armed forces as they tried to put down the 
rebellion. All that 1s certain is that, given the enor- 
mous stakes, the United States would literally have 
to do anything it could to prevent nuclear WEADORS 
from getting into the wrong hands. 

India would of course have a strong incentive to 
ensure the security of Pakistan's nuclear weapons. 
And it would have the advantage of proximity; it 
could undoubtedly mount a large response within a 
week. But its role would clearly be complicated. 

New Delhi would likely show little hesitation 
intervening in the context of a dissolved Pakistani 
state. However, for the more likely scenario in 
which Pakistan was fraying, but not yet.collapsed, 
India’s intervention could i increase the'chantes-of 
nuclear catastrophe. Intervention hight unify Pale 
istan’s factions against the invade ahd a E possis . 
bly lead to the deliberate use of P k i Sj 
against India. This scenario, in wk {igh Paes: an’ 
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territorial integrity and sovereignty might be on 
the line—and its weapons put into a “use or lose” 
state by the approach of the Indian army—is pre- 
cisely the sort in which nuclear dangers have long 
been considered to be very high. 

Should the immediate crisis somehow be 
resolved and stabilization efforts then be required, 
the scale of the undertaking could be breathtaking. 
Pakistan 1s a very large country with a population 
six times Iraq's. Stabilizing a country of this size 
could easily require several times as many troops 
as the Iraq mission—with a figure of up to a mil- 
lion being plausible. India has that number of 
ground troops in its military, but they are deployed 
widely throughout the country, with limited capac- 
ity for quick movement (even within India)—and 
as noted, the politics of Indian intervention even in 
a collapse scenario could be quite complicated. 

Of course, any international force would have 
help. Presumably some fraction of Pakistan's secu- 
rity forces would remain intact, able, and willing to 
help defend their country. Pakistan's military num- 
bers 550,000 Army troops, 70,000 uniformed per- 
sonnel in the Air Force and Navy, another 510,000 
reservists, and almost 300,000 gendarmes and 
Interior Ministry troops. 

But 1f some substantial fraction of the military 
broke off from the main body, say a quarter to a 
third, and were assisted by extremist militias, it is 
quite possible that the international community 
would need to deploy 100,000 to 200,000 troops 
to ensure a quick restoration of order. Unless much 
of India’s million-man army were available, the pri- 
mary burden would then fall in all likelihood on 
the United States. Given the presumed need for 
rapid response, the US share of this total would 
probably be a majority fraction, or quite possibly 
50,000 to 100,000 ground forces. 


FACING THE MENACE 

The nuclear danger posed by the past for 
state failure in a North Korea or a Pakistan is one 
of the most menacing facing the international envi- 
ronment. Military options in addressing such a sce- 
nario would require considerable good fortune to 
achieve the critical goal of preventing a loss of cus- 
todial control over the country’s nuclear weapons. 
A surgical strike might, with excellent intelligence, 
destroy the weapons. But such intelligence is usu- 
ally lacking, and the strike would probably have to 
be conducted very quickly. 

Unless a country’s larger immediate neighbor 
could effectively step into the fray without wors- 


ening the situation, a larger mission to secure an 
entire country would take weeks or months to 
mount under.most circumstances, by which time 
many. could have had Sppennnincs to obtain the 
dangerous arms. 

What if a stabilization fave cannot locate 
nuclear weapons or materials? One possibility, of 
course, is the removal of the weapons from the 
country before ground forces could arrive. But 
just as likely is that the weapons would reside in 
the hands of a rogue element of the military, or a 
nongovernmental militia, or even a terrorist group 
within the country. They might be in the process 
of exploring means of moving a weapon outside 
the country, or of selling it to a criminal or terror- 
ist organization. 

Under such circumstances, stabilization forces 
would presumably need to develop intelligence 
sources on the possible locations of nuclear mate- 
rials, while also safeguarding the nation’s borders 
and frequently checking internal transportation 
systems. This approach would require exquisite 
homeland security tools with a sweep and a reli- 
ability not yet attained in the United States. Ata 
minimum, radiation detectors would have to be 
deployed at all points of embarkaton—including 
airports, ports, and land crossings. 

Were the nuclear material plutonium or. highly 
enriched uranium rather than an assembled 
nuclear bomb, the danger of its being shipped 
abroad might be slightly less, but the possibility 
that it would escape notice would be much greater. 
Indeed, it could be carried over a border by some- 
one on foot—especially in Pakistan, with its long 
land borders and proximity to jihadist groups. 
Obviously, any operational plan for stabilizing a 
nuclear state would need many thousands of indi- 
viduals trained in border and customs monitoring 
practices, equipped with suitable technology, and 
quickly deployable to remote sites. 

‘This analysis does not rule out the desirability 
of improving military tools that, could be useful 
ın a collapsing nuclear-state scenario, including 
a restructured, more flexible Us Army; a careful 
expansion of special operations; and new units ded- 
icated to stabilization operations, border monitor- 
ing, and nuclear-materials detection. Nor does this 
analysis rule out efforts to seek help in such opera- 
tions from a collapsed state’s neighbors, Western 
allies, and international institutions. Overwhelm- 
ingly, however, it points to the critical importance 
of doing whatever is possible to prevent a nuclear- 
armed state's collapse in the first place. a 
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The New Threats: 
Nuclear Amnesia, Nuclear Legitimacy 
JACK MENDELSOHN 


he most urgent national security issue fac- 

| ing the United States is the possibility that 

a nuclear weapon! might be used against 

the nation as an instrument of war or terror. If 

Americans are to avoid such a catastrophe and 

its unprecedented environmental, economic, and 

social effects, this threat must be addressed vigor- 
ously and soon. 

Facing up to the TRN will require tracking 
down terrorists and warning rogue states that they 
will be held accountable for their actions. But it 
also will require delegitimizing nuclear weapons as 
usable instruments of warfare and relegating them 
to a deterrent role or, in certain cases, to weapons 
of last resort. This policy change will be difficult to 
adopt because America’s leaders as well as the gen- 
eral public have lost sight of the devastating power 
of nuclear weapons and tend to dismiss the politi- 
cal and moral taboos surrounding their use. 


MEMORY LOSS 

A nuclear weapon has not been detonated in 
war since 1945. The 1962 Cuban missile crisis is 
ancient history for anyone under 50. There have 
been less than a handful of;nuclear tests during the 
past decade. And the vast majority of nuclear tests 
between 1963 (when the Limited Test Ban Treaty 
came into effect) and 1996; (when the Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban Treaty was signed) were conducted 
underground, Ard and figuratively burying 
the “shock and awe” effects of a nuclear explo- 
sion. In the meantime, presidents and politicians 
have come to view nuclear weapons as a seamless 
extension of the nation’s military capabilities and 
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the threat of their potential use as an acceptable 
part of its political rhetoric. 

This nuclear amnesia is critically dangerous for 
several reasons. First, nuclear weapons are enor- 
mously more destructive than conventional explo- 
sives. During 10 months of air raids on Britain in 
1940 and 1941, the German Luftwaffe dropped 
bombs with the equivalent of 18.8 kilotons and 
killed more than 43,000 people. At Hiroshima, one 
bomb with an estimated yield of 15 kilotons killed 
70,000 in one day, with the toll reaching 140,000 
by the end of 1945 because of subsequent deaths 
from injuries and radiation exposure. 

Second, despite efforts by the Clinton and Bush 
administrations to equate the dangers of chemical, 
biological, and nuclear weapons by lumping them 
together as weapons of mass destruction, nuclear 
weapons are the only ones that could devastate the 
United States, irreparably altering the lives of its 
citizens. Chemical weapons (CWs) tend to be local- 
ized ın their effects and difficult to deliver over 
large areas. Sensors can detect them and protec- 
tive measures can mitigate their effects. Biological 
weapons (BWs) are a more serious threat, but they 
can be tricky to produce, difficult to disseminate; 
and unpredictable in their effects. Against unpre- 
pared civilians, BWs could be devastating, but vac- 
cinations, masks, antidotes, protective clothing, 
quarantines, and small-scale evacuations could 
attenuate the severity of an attack. 

The effects of nuclear weapons in relation 
to CWs and BWs are indicated in a comparative 
lethality risk model developed by the now-defunct 
congressional Office of Technology Assessment. 
The release of 300 kilograms of sarin nerve gas 
would create a .22-square-kilometer lethal area 
and cause 60 to 200 deaths. The release of 30 
kilograms of anthrax spores would create a 10- 
square-kilometer lethal area and cause 30,000 
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to 100,000 deaths. The explosion of a hydrogen 
bomb with a 1-megaton yield would create a 190- 
square-kilometer lethal area and cause 570,000 to 
1,900,000 deaths. 

Third, unlike cws and BWs, there are no effec- 
tive defenses against a nuclear weapon delivered 
by long-range mussile or clandestinely placed in 
a target country. Although command authorities 
of the nuclear weapon states have a high level of 
confidence in the reliability of offensive warheads 
going off over the target if launched by missiles, 
there is no comparable confidence in the reliabil- 
ity of defenses that are deployed or being devel- 
oped against ballistic or cruise missile attack. 
Strategic missile defenses currently under devel- 
opment are unproven against a determined small- 
scale attack, unworkable against a large-scale 
attack, and irrelevant to the threat from rogue 
states or terrorists, 





`- HOLES IN‘ THE TREATY 


Nuclear amnesia is also dangerous because, 
even though cws and Bws are banned by inter- 
national treaty, nuclear weapons are not. Interna- 
tional agreenients outlaw the possession, use, and 
transfer of Cws and BWs. Notwithstanding the fact 
that some countries have acquired and used these 
weapons, the international community has estab- 
lished an explicit norm.against their use, and the 
relevant CW and BW agreements call for an interna- 
tional response to violations of this norm, orches- 
trated through the UN Security Council. 

Most states seem to recognize implicit political 
and moral constraints against the use of nuclear 
weapons. (These would, of course, not restrain 
nonstate actors.) Also, some large areas of the world 
have declared nuclear weapons off limits. These 
so-called nuclear-weapon-free zones include Latin 

America, Africa, 





whose delivery sys- 
tems are unknown 
but not likely to be 
long-range ballistic 
missiles. 

Fourth, the public 
1s generally unaware 


A Us first-use policy reinforces the value and 
prestige attributed to nuclear weapons and 
undermines efforts to persuade other nations to 
refrain from developing their own nuclear arsenals. 


the South Pacific, 
Southeast Asia, and 
Antarctica. . 
Nevertheless, the 
major international 
agreement regard- 





of the large num- 

bers of nuclear weapons around the world. About 
27,000 are believed to exist in nine countries, 
including North Korea, which apparently exploded 
a nuclear device in October. Most of these weapons 
(26,000) are in US or Russian arsenals. Weapons 
that are deployed and ready to be used on short 
notice generally are secure from theft or diversion. 
But security problems, particularly in Russia, con- 
tinue to exist with weapons that are kept in storage 
or reserve. 

The 2002 us-Russian Strategic Offensive 
Reduction Treaty (SORT, also referred to as the 
Moscow Treaty) will reduce the long-range stra- 
tegic nuclear weapons of the two countries to 
between 1,700 and 2,200 deployed warheads 
each by 2012. The treaty, however, does not 
apply to strategic nuclear weapons in storage 
or reserve, or to any tactical nuclear weapons, 
which together constitute the overwhelming 
majority of warheads in the arsenals. Nor does 
the treaty affect the 2,500 to 3,000 warheads that 
the United States and Russia each still maintain 
ready to be launched on short notice. (The other 
nuclear powers generally keep their systems in a 
lower state of readiness, often without the war- 
heads mated to missiles or aircraft.) 





ing nuclear weap- 
“ons, the nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), bans only the pro- 
liferation, not the use, of nuclear weapons beyond 
the United States, United Kingdom, France, 
China, and Russia—which also happen to be the 
five permanent members (P-5) of the UN Security 
Council. The NPT, moreover, grants non-nuclear- 
weapon states the right to “peaceful” use of nuclear 
technology. This essentially permits any state.to 
develop the capability to produce the enriched ura- 
nium fuel used in a nuclear power plant. Unfortu- 
nately, this fuel can also be used to build nuclear 
weapons. This is the basis for the current concern 
about the Iranian program to enrich uranium. 
To counterbalance the continued possession of 
nuclear weapons by the P-5 nations, the NPT calls 
for these states to work toward ending the arms 
race and for all NPT members to seek general and 
complete disarmament. This nuclear disarmament 
goal is explicit, and the non-nuclear-weapon states 
frequently cite it as an “unequivocal obligation” 
that the nuclear powers have yet to fulfill. But no 
timetable and no political or security criteria for 
disarmament were established. Not surprisingly, no 
nuclear nation has committed to a date for its own 
denuclearization (although the debate has some 
resonance in the United Kingdom). 


In addition, there is no explicit ban on the fur- 
ther development or modernization of nuclear 
weapons by the nuclear weapon states. The us Sen- 
ate in 1999 rejected the Comprehensive Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty (CTBT), which would have essen- 
tially halted the development of more sophisti- 
cated weapons. The treaty’s entry into force any 
time soon, if ever, looks improbable. 


RIGHT OF FIRST USE 

A final source of danger in nuclear amnesia results 
from the desire of every nuclear weapon state except 
China to continue to maintain the right of first use 
of nuclear weapons against any kind of attack, as 
well as the right of preventive or preemptive attack. 
As President Jacques Chirac of France stated in Jan- 
uary 2006, “The leaders of states who would use ter- 
rorist means against us, as well as those who would 
consider using in one way or another weapons of 
mass destruction, must understand that they would 
lay themselves open to a firm and adapted response 
on our part. This response could be a conventional 
one. It could also be of a different kind.” 

All nuclear first-use policies stand in sharp con- 
flict with the findings of the International Court of 
Justice (1cJ). In 1996, the 1cj concluded that “the 
threat or use of nuclear weapons would gener- 
ally be contrary to the rules of international law 
applicable in armed conflict, and in particular the 
principles and rules of humanitarian law.” The 
IGJ, however, could not agree on whether nuclear 
weapons could be used “in an extreme circum- 
stance of self-defense, in which the very survival 
of a State would be at stake.” First-use policies 
also contravene the so-called negative security 
assurances, a solemn political commitment by the 
P-5 not to carry out a nuclear attack against non- 
nuclear-weapon states that are NPT members. 

Yet Bush administration strategic statements 
and development plans clearly envision first-use 
scenarios. The administration argued in its 2001 
Nuclear Posture Review that “new capabilities must 
be developed to defeat emerging threats such as 
hard and deeply buried targets, to find and attack 
mobile and relocatable targets, to defeat chemical 
or biological agents, and to improve accuracy and 
limit collateral damage.” 

Concern about current nuclear weapon use poli- 
cies has evoked a strong reaction from some mem- 
bers of Congress. In a December 2005 letter to the 
president, 16 lawmakers objected to a March 15, 
2005, draft of the Pentagon's Doctrine for Nuclear 
Operations that would allow combat commanders 
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to request presidential approval for the preemptive 
use of nuclear weapons under various conditions. 
“We believe this effort to broaden the range of sce- 
narios in which nuclear weapons might be contem- 
plated is unwise and provocative,” the letter said. 

By supporting a variety of justifications for 
nuclear use, the administration is sending a clear 
message that nuclear weapons are indispensable, 
legitimate war-fighting weapons required by the 
world’s most powerful country to ensure its secu- 
rity. The administration’s policies also indicate 
that the United States does not intend to elimi- 
nate these weapons from its own arsenal. On the 
contrary, it plans to modernize and retain the 
arsenal indefinitely. 


DELEGITIMIZING NUKES 

There are no indications that the Bush admin- 
istration in its remaining years in office will reex- 
amine its ill-considered and self-endangering 
policy of threatening to use nuclear weapons in 
a proliferating variety of contingencies. Nor will 
it abandon the push to develop new specialized 
nuclear weapons to support this first-use policy. If 
America is to avoid the unmitigated disaster sur- 
rounding any nuclear weapons use, it will be up to 
the next US administration to remove nuclear arms 
from the quiver of threat responses and war-fight- 
ing scenarios and begin the process of delegitimiz- 
ing nuclear weapons. 

To this end, several actions can be taken. The 
next administration should renounce the current US 
nuclear use policy, extend a moratorium on nuclear 
weapons tests while slowing the development of tac- 
tical nuclear weapons, propose an international ban 
on the first use of nuclear weapons, and encourage 
the spread of nuclear-weapon-free zones. 

The first step is to declare that the United States 
does not consider nuclear arms a weapon of war 
and will not use them unless an adversary uses 
them. Issuing this statement would not require 
congressional approval or presage costly military 
acquisitions. It might also be coordinated with the 
other nuclear powers. As Linton Brooks, the head 
of the Department of Energy’s National Nuclear 
Security Administration, noted recently, “We can 
change our declaratory policy in a day.” 

The current us nuclear use policy is unwise 
in that it lacks any strategic rationale. The threat 
during the cold war to use nuclear weapons in 
Tesponse to non-nuclear aggression, however con- 
tradictory such a policy might have been, was con- 
sidered helpful in reassuring the Western alliance 
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that some military response was available to coun- 
ter the quantitative, conventional military advan- 
tages of the Warsaw Pact. Today, the United States 
enjoys the greatest conventional superiority in his- 
tory over any potential enemy or combination of 
enemies and, with the exception of nuclear weap- 
ons, cannot be put at risk by any adversary. 

In 1993, three respected members of the us 
national security establishment, McGeorge Bundy, 
William J. Crowe, and Sidney Drell, wrote: “There 
is no vital interest of the U.S., except the deterrence 
of nuclear attack, that cannot be met by prudent 
conventional readiness. There is no visible case 
where the U.S. could be forced to choose between 
defeat and the first use of nuclear weapons.” Noth- 
ing has occurred since this statement was written 
to make nuclear weapons more critical to main- 





taining stability and 
security. 

To the contrary, America’s leaders have lost sight of the devastating 
for the United States ee 
to insist thatitneeds  POW€! Of nuclear weapons and tend to dismiss the 
the threat of the use political and moral taboos surrounding their use. 


of nuclear weapons 
to deter potential 
state and nonstate adversaries raises the question 
of why other, much weaker nations, confronted 
by hostile neighbors, do not need them as well (or 
even more). Moreover, a US first-use policy rein- 
forces the value and prestige attributed to nuclear 
weapons and undermines efforts to persuade 
other nations to refrain from developing their own 
nuclear arsenals. 


“CALCULATED AMBIGUITY” 

Current US nuclear use policy is also unwise in 
that it lacks any political rationale. As its series of 
post—cold war interventions has demonstrated, 
the United States is prepared to undertake mili- 
tary missions for a number of reasons: to promote 
democracy (Haiti), resolve civil conflicts (Soma- 
lia), protect allies (Kuwait), initiate regime change 
(Iraq), pursue terrorists (Afghanistan), and pro- 
tect human rights (Kosovo). At the same time, 
the United States has made it clear that it seeks to 
perform these mainly humanitarian missions with 
a minimum amount of harm to innocent civilians 
and the target country. 

In none of these interventions would nuclear 
weapons have been an appropriate or neces- 
sary means to a political end. Yet, as long as the 
United States refuses to rule out the potential use 
of nuclear weapons in virtually any contingency, 





it is difficult to avoid creating the impression that 
the spread of democratic values is being backed 
by a nuclear threat. To many countries, this policy 
seems both deceitful and dangerous and suggests 
that the only way to meet the us challenge is to 
possess nuclear weapons of their own. 

Some proponents of the current nuclear use 
policy argue that the United States will probably 
never employ nuclear weapons except in retalia- 
tion for an actual nuclear attack or to prevent an 
imminent one. Certainly, memoirs by senior policy 
makers during the first Gulf War make it clear that 
whatever was implied, the United States never had, 
under any circumstances, the intention of using 
nuclear weapons during the war. Nonetheless, pro- 
ponents claim that the uncertainty or “calculated 
ambiguity” of the Us response to a high-profile 
security challenge 
still serves to deter 
a potential aggres- 
sor from initiating 
a CW or BW attack. 

Yet, if the United 








States continues 
to maintain that 
all options are on the table but does not actually 
intend to use nuclear weapons in the situations 
envisaged by the Pentagon's draft Doctrine for 
Nuclear Operations, then “calculated ambiguity” 
as a policy loses its credibility—and the United 
States is saddled with a doctrine that provokes hos- 
tility rather than promoting security. 


TOWARD A TEST BAN 

The next administration could also make it clear 
that the United States does not intend to resume 
nuclear testing in order to develop new nuclear 
weapons. There will be a new Congress in 2009 
that, if the new administration is so committed, 
might be persuaded to reconsider the Senate’ 1999 
rejection of the CTBT. If China joined with the 
United States and the three other members of the 
P-5 that have already ratified the treaty, it would 
make it considerably more difficult (though not 
impossible) for the major nuclear powers to begin 
nuclear testing again. 

Ratifying the CTBT would not immediately solve 
the challenges involving India, Pakistan, North 
Korea, or Israel, which currently do not seem 
to have the political incentive to sign and ratify 
the agreement. It would, however, delegitimize 
nuclear testing, curb substantial arsenal modern- 
ization by the P-5, and reinforce Us credibility in 


efforts to convince other nations of the need to 
stem proliferation. 

If the next administration cannot muster 
enough senatorial support to see the CTBT through 
to ratification, it should publicly recommit to the 
self-imposed testing moratorium—as the current 
administration has done after a fashion—that has 
been in place for all of the P-5 since 1996. (Russia 
has not tested a nuclear weapon since 1990; the 
United States and the United Kingdom have not 
tested one since 1992.) 

The continued testing moratorium should be 
combined with a disavowal of efforts to develop new 
warheads to carry out nuclear use policies. The Bush 
administration has been seeking funds to explore 
three new nuclear weapons: a “bunker-buster” (an 
earth-penetrating bomb intended to destroy under- 
ground facilities); a “mini-nuke” (purportedly to 
reduce collateral damage); and a “reliable replace- 
ment warhead” (RRW) to increase the longevity, reli- 
ability, and safety of the nuclear stockpile. 

One or another of these devices might be devel- 
oped without testing. The bunker-buster, for 
example, is more a question of enhancing the cas- 
ing than changing the physics package, and there 
are existing low-yield warhead designs available 
for a mini-nuke. Yet those who champion these 
new weapons are likely to use the uncertain per- 
formance of these new systems, most egregiously 
the RRW, as a compelling reason to abandon the 
testing moratorium and resume nuclear tests. 


NUCLEAR “NEWSPEAK” 

The new nuclear weapons that the administration 
is seeking are not ideal or even necessary for carry- 
ing out their designated missions. Finding hard and 
deeply buried targets of high value is a strenuous 
and uncertain intelligence task. If such sites are cor- 
rectly identified—a big “if’—many of them could 
be destroyed or disabled or access to them denied 
by precision-guided conventional munitions. On the 
other hand, if they are misidentified and a nuclear 
weapon destroys a nonmilitary industrial site and 
the neighborhood surrounding it, the United States 
would be subject to international outrage of the sort 
that has shrouded the invasion of Iraq. 

In addition, any potential adversary would 
seek to put its important command and control 
or other military assets deeply enough under- 
ground or within mountains or inside tunnels to 
make them safe from such attack. In that case, the 
hardened targets would either be unreachable or 
would require weapons with such high yields that 
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they would unfailingly inflict significant collateral 
damage (a mission already within the capabilities 
of weapons in the existing arsenal). 

Alternatively, adversaries might embed their 
high-value targets in civilian neighborhoods, invit- 
ing the United States to face widespread condem- 
nation if these targets were attacked with nuclear 
weapons. The same paradox surrounds attacks 
against BW or CW agents. The deeper the bunker 
and the larger the yield required to destroy it, the 
greater the collateral damage. Moreover, if the 
attack fails to neutralize the chemical and bio- 
logical agents by thermal effects or radiation, then 
the agents themselves may be dispersed and com- 
pound the lethality of the attack. 

The administration argues that the current US 
nuclear arsenal is self-deterring because a rogue 
state leader could doubt that the United States 
would employ large-yield warheads against an 
adversary. Low-yield mini-nukes, the administra- 
tion claims, would be a much more credible deter- 
rent or response. 

But there are serious drawbacks to this argu- 
ment. One is that making nuclear weapons more 
usable, particularly when they are not militar- 
ily required, ultimately endangers US security 
by breaking down the barriers to the use of any 
nuclear device. Second, the idea that a mini-nuke 
will reduce collateral damage is truly nuclear 
“newspeak,” given the destructive power of even 
a small-yield weapon. (A 12.5-kiloton weapon 
could cause 20,000 to 80,000 deaths. The severe 
blast damage radius of a 5-kiloton weapon would 
extend more than 0.6 kilometers.) Finally, the call 
for usable mini-nukes implies that the current 
force of 6,000 deployed nuclear warheads, includ- 
ing some weapons with very small yields, is neither 
a valid deterrent nor a credible retaliatory threat. 


WEAPONS OF LAST RESORT 

Rather than preserving and heralding the right 
of first use, the next US administration should urge 
the international community to ban the use of 
nuclear weapons except in retaliation for nuclear 
use by others or—particularly in the case of small 
states such as Israel—as a last resort if the nation’s 
survival is at risk. This, too, would help efforts 
to begin reversing the increased legitimization of 
nuclear weapons. (Eliminating the possession of 
nuclear weapons, the ultimate ideal outcome, will 
be obtained incrementally, if at all, after transpar- 
ency and confidence are gradually established and 
specific regional security concerns are removed.) 
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The NATO alliance came close to this no-first- 
use formulation in its London Communiqué of 
1990, when it sought to reassure Russia by deem- 
ing nuclear forces “truly weapons of last resort” and 
again in its 1999 Strategic Concept, when it noted 
that “the circumstances in which any use of nuclear 
weapons might have to be contemplated . . . are 
therefore extremely remote.” 

The European allies of the United States can be 
helpful in this regard. They need to abandon their 
attachment to European-based Us tactical nuclear 
weapons: the 200 to 400 bombs deployed in Bel- 
gium, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Turkey, 
and the United Kingdom, which constitute the 
last remnants of the cold war “flexible response” 
policy. In the early years of the Clinton adminis- 
tration, the Pentagon concluded that there was no 
longer any military requirement for these weapons 
in Europe. The allies, however, were loath to cut 
the nuclear umbilical cord at that time, and the 
weapons remain as a symbol in the European mind 
of American commitment to continental security. 

If the Europeans can wean themselves of this 
perverse sign of solidarity, which might have been 
made easier by erratic and bellicose Us behavior in 
this decade, a half-dozen NATO allies might finally 
be cleared of nuclear weaponry. In turn, this move 
might encourage Russia to reciprocate by con- 
straining its tactical nuclear weapons stockpile. 

A declaration of nonuse would be difficult, but 
perhaps not impossible, to negotiate. The nuclear 
weapon states have already committed not to attack 
non-nuclear states with nuclear weapons except 
in defense against attacks on their own nations or 
their allies. According to a 2004 poll conducted 
by the University of Maryland's Center on Policy 
Attitudes, 57 percent of Americans believe that 
the United States should “reconfirm” this commit- 
ment “so as to discourage countries from trying to 
acquire or build nuclear weapons.” 

The existing “negative security assurances” 
could easily be rewritten to make nuclear weap- 
ons use justified only in response to nuclear 
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to make increasing areas of the globe off limits to 
nuclear arms. Although the NPT is a nearly univer- 
sal agreement, it is also an agreement with 187 very 
diverse members stretched over vast geographical 
and cultural distances and whose ultimate arbiter 
is the United Nations. Regional NWFZs are smaller 
units and, in theory at least, deal with the national 
security concerns of a “neighborhood” of member 
states. The treaty-based NWFZs that already exist 
could provide model frameworks for the negotia- 
tion of new ones. (Nonsovereign territories such as 
Antarctica, outer space, and the seabed are already 
off limits to nuclear weapons.) 

Thus far, Washington has resisted going along 
fully with new zones being created. The United 
States signed the protocol to the African NWFZ 
Treaty, but with a reservation allowing the use of 
nuclear weapons against states in the NWFZ that 
use Cws or Bws. The United States, along with 
other nuclear weapon states, also has not signed 
the relevant protocol to the Southeast Asia NWFZ 
Treaty, claiming that it conflicts with the right of 
passage—that is, with the transport of nuclear car- 
goes through international waters and airspace. 

Because the United States no longer has nuclear 
weapons on surface ships, this objection could be 
reconsidered. And, rather than taking exception to 
these zones, Washington should welcome them as 
reinforcing its own security goals. It should seek 
to strengthen efforts elsewhere in the world to rule 
out the presence of nuclear weapons. 


THE AMNESIA CURE 
Nuclear weapons are a clear and present danger, 
especially to the United States. Because Washington 
is at present unwilling to negotiate treaties or enter 
into binding agreements, the burden of securing the 
nation’s future while advancing global security will 
fall on the next president. If his (or her) admin- 
istration hopes to enhance US security against the 
most serious threats, it will have to do more than 
pursue terrorists or enforce nonproliferation. It will 
also have to reduce the attractiveness of nuclear 
panonsto. the Linited States and to the rest of the 
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The Limits and Liabilities of Missile Defense 


PHILIP E. COYLE 


fter nearly six years of Bush administration 
Aes to develop a missile defense net- 

work, a troubling lack of clarity colors pub- 
lic discourse regarding both the rationale for and 
the technical progress toward this kind of defense. 
The reason for the confusion is clear when one 
examines the historical record. Quite simply, pub- 
lic statements by Pentagon officials arid military 
contractors are often at variance with the facts. 

Amid the administration’s ongoing advocacy to 
ensure continuing support for a missile defense 
program that is expected to cost hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars, it has become difficult to separate 
programmatic spin from genuine developmental 
progress and claimed value from substantial liabil- 
ities. The United States is researching a variety of 
missile defense systems—land, sea, air, and space- 
based—but the Ground-based Midcourse Defense 
system (GMD), formerly called National Missile 
Defense, attracts the most attention from lawmak- 
ers and the media. It is the largest and most com- 
plex of the systems, and will be the most costly. 
It is also the centerpiece of the current Defense 
Department's plan for defending America against 
long-range intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(icBMs) fired by a hostile state. 

Even so, while the government has deployed 
12 GMD interceptors in Alaska and California, the 
capabilities and limitations of these interceptors— 
and those of the overarching network of tracking 
systems and command and control systems—con- 
tinue to be poorly understood. And there is even 
less understanding of the threats the system could 
face and the strategic circumstances under which 
it might be employed by a future us president. If 
potential adversaries believe America’s rhetoric 
about the effectiveness of its missile defenses, how 
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might they respond? Equally disturbing, there has 
been a lack of substantive discussion about the 
ways in which missile defenses might erode rather 
than enhance security by undermining arms con- 
trol and nuclear nonproliferation efforts. 


WAR GAMES 

The role of advocacy i in, manipulating public 
perceptions of missile defense was on display in 
late January 2006, when the Pentagon’s Missile 
Defense Agency (MDA) conducted a missile defense 
war game on Capitol Hill just as the president’s 
new defense budget was headed for Congress. The 
purpose was to provide members of Congress and 
the press a convincing display of the need for and 
the benefits of the missile defense program. 

In this war game, “Midland,” a fictional island 
nation located in the Sea of Japan, attacks its neigh- 
bors, South Korea and Japan. It does so because 

“tensions between Midland and Japan and South 
Korea have increased over oil reserves and fishing 
rights.” Midland in this scenario is obviously an 
alias for North Korea. , 

The MDA game also included an attack by Mid- 
land on the United States. The briefing explained 
that the launch of seven long-range missiles against 
America was designed to “preclude us involvement” 
in Midlands war against South Korea and Japan. 

Preclude Us involvement? If, as in this war game, a 
nation were to fire seven ICBMs at the United States, 
and dozens more missiles at American friends and 
allies, it would be inconceivable for the United States 
to remain uninvolved. It would also be astonishing 
if Midland, or any other country real or imaginary, 
did not realize that taking such action would guar- 
antee a severe US response. Yet the MDA postulated 
that, without a working Us missile defense network, 
such an action by North Korea—that is, Midland— 
would “constrain US engagement.” 

As the game progressed, the American GMD sys- 
tem shot down all but one of the ICBMs launched at 
the United States. This result was postulated even 
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though the-curteritly deployed GMD system has’ 


no demonstrated capability to defend the United 
States from.enemy attack under realistic opera- 
tional conditions. 

The war game scenario also ruled out the use 
by Midland of countermeasures or decoys in the 
ICBM attack. As it is, shooting down an enemy mis- 
sile traveling 15,000 miles per hour ın space is like 
trying to. hit a hole-in-one in golf when the hole is 
traveling 15,000 mph. If an enemy uses decoys and 
countermeasures, missile defense is like trying to 
shoot a hole-in-one in golf when the hole is speed- 
ing at 15,000 mph and the green 1s covered with 
black circles the same size as the hole. The golfer 
cannot determine which target to aim for. 

In other words, the premises and the results of 
the MDA war game were seriously flawed at best. At 
worst, the game was little more than an exercise in 
public relations spin aimed at shoring up congres- 
sional support for further funding of the program. 
And entirely lost in the exercise was a significant 
implication for weapons proliferation. If Midland 
believed that the GMD system could shoot down its 
missiles, would it not double its efforts to obtain 
many more long-range missiles so that it could 
overwhelm the GMD defenses? 


THE MISSILE PERIL 

Many in US military and policy-making circles 
believe that the development of a missile defense 
system is justified, even required, by what they view 
as a very real and growing threat. President George 
W. Bush has said, “I think those who oppose this 
ballistic missile system really don’t understand the 
threats of the twenty-first century.” 
. A recent Pentagon briefing bases its assessment 
of an increasing missile threat against the United 
States by pointing to the missile programs of 20 
countries. When the briefing is examined, however, 
it becomes apparent that all but 2 of those 20 coun- 
tries, Iran and North Korea, are either American 
friends and allies or countries from which a missile 
threat is all but inconceivable. Furthermore, with 
the exception of Russia and China, none of the 20 
countries—including Iran and North Korea—has 
missiles that can reach the United States. 

Pentagon officials acknowledge this situation 
when asked, but they point to the ongoing missile 
development efforts by Iran and North Korea or 
other “rogue” nations as the key threat for which 
the missile defense program is the critical coun- 
ter. North Korea’s nuclear test in October gave new 
impetus to this reasoning. 


We should remember, however, that three years 
ago, Libya agreed to give up its work on weapons 
of mass destruction. And even before the latest Iraq 
war, Baghdad had no long-range missiles and, under 
international duress, had destroyed its medium- 
range SCUD missiles. So long as it resists one-on-one 
talks with North Korea and Iran, the United States 
only gives them more time to develop nuclear war- 


’ heads and missiles that could reach America. ` 


The only two nations that might be considered 
potential Us adversaries equipped with nuclear- 
tipped ICBMs are Russia and China. However, the 
GMD system is not being designed to handle mis- 
siles from Russia or China, nor could it even in 
extremis. Instead, the system is being designed 
for a so-called unsophisticated thréat—that is, 
one or two missiles from North Korea (or eventu- 
ally Iran) carrying no countermeasures or decoys 
that actually resemble the target reentry vehicle. 
Russian ICBMs and some Chinese missiles carry 
such countermeasures. 

If Russia or China were to directly attack the 
United States, the GMD system would be virtually 
worthless as a defense. Indeed, the most futuristic 
missile defenses imaginable would not be effec- 
tive against Russian or Chinese ICBMs launched 
en masse. This fact was recognized by Congress 
in 1974, when lawmakers voted to shut down the 
Safeguard system (which relied on nuclear-tipped 
interceptors) almost immediately after it was 
declared operational. It had become obvious that 
the system could quickly be overwhelmed by an 
all-out Soviet attack. 

The Us strategic situation with regard to defense 
against ICBMs would appear, thus, to be upside- 
down. The current GMD system is designed to 
counter rogue nations that do not present a credi- 
ble 1cBM threat and are unlikely to possess nuclear- 
armed ICBMs for many years. It is not designed to 
counter the arsenals of those countries that do 
have ICBM capability. 


UNCERTAIN PREMISES 

Generally, President Bush has expressed con- 
fidence about missile defense effectiveness. On 
August 17, 2004, he proclaimed, “We say to 
tyrants who believe they can blackmail America 
and the free world, ‘You fire, we’re going to shoot 
it down.” The overarching message from the 
administration has been and:remains that the Us 
missile defense program will be capable of protect- 
ing Americans from ICBM attack. Unfortunately, 
this premise is far from certain or proven. 


The architecture of the system is not complete; 
neither are all the components in place. In a report 
published on March 15, 2006, the watchdog Gov- 
ernment Accountability Office (GAO) found that 
“compared to its original goals set in 2003, MDA 
fielded 10 fewer GMD interceptors than planned, 
two fewer radars, 11 fewer Aegis BMD missiles, and 
six fewer Aegis ships. . . „ According to MDA’s own 
audits, the interceptors design requirements were 
unclear and sometimes incomplete, design changes 
were poorly controlled, and the interceptors design 
resulted in uncertain reliability and service life.” 

Furthermore, as highlighted by seven differ- 
ent government reports over a two-month period 
early this year, the GMD system now available and as 
planned has no demonstrated capability to defend 
against a realistic attack. An annual report by the 
Pentagon's own Office of the Director of Operational 
Test and Evaluation, released in January 2006, found 
that “flight tests still lack | 
operational realism.” 

MDA in the past decade | 
has had some success. : 
Some of its flight inter- | 
cept tests of the GMD! 
system have resulted in 
hitting a mock enemy 
target in flight. But all of the tests conducted so 
far have used unrealistic targeting aids to guide 
the interceptor to the target. They also have been 
scripted and conducted under unrealistic condi- 
tions. Examples include prior knowledge by the 
defender as to the time of attack, the type of attack- 
ing missile, its trajectory and intended target loca- 
tion, and the makeup of its payload. No real enemy 
would ever knowingly provide such information to 
the Us military in advance of an attack. 





THEATER MISSILE DEFENSES 

In recent years there has been a tendency to 
take for granted the technology of tactical missile 
defense. This stems from! what appears to be the 
Patriot missile system’s better performance in the 
latest war in Iraq when compared with its perfor- 
mance in the first Persian! Gulf War. According to 
a 1992 GAO report, in Desert Storm the us Army 
fired 158 Patriot missilesjat 47 SCUD missiles but 
hit no more than 4, and possibly hit none. 

In fact, difficulties with the technology were illus- 
trated again in the latest war in Iraq. The Army has 
had a hard time explaining why the Patriot missed 
when it missed, and why it|caused three friendly fire 
accidents. Patriot missiles‘ shot down a British RAF 








Missile defenses are useless against car 
bombs, improvised explosive devices, assault 
weapons, and rocket-propelled grenades. 
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Tornado, killing both crew members. They also shot 
down a US Navy F-18, killing the pilot, and nearly 
brought down a Us Air Force F-16. 

Nevertheless, spurred by North Korea’s launch 
of seven missiles into the Sea of Japan on July 5, 
2006 (July 4 in the United States), Japan is report- 
edly planning to spend nearly $2 billion in fiscal 
year 2007-2008 on us-developed missile defenses, 
an increase of more than 50 percent from the pre- 
vious year. The proposed Japanese system is to be 
comprised of two layers: land-based Patriot inter- 
ceptors and Standard Missile 3 interceptors car- 
ried on Aegis-equipped warships. The program 
also will entail the development and deployment 
of advanced radars and joint research and develop- 
ment with the United States on missile defense. 

Although North Korea has not demonstrated a 
long-range missile capable of reaching the United 
States, it has successfully flown missiles with the 
range necessary to reach 
Japan. How Pyongyang 
will respond to new Jap- 
anese missile defenses is 
yet to be seen, but if the 
North Koreans believe 
these defenses will work, 
they will undoubtedly 
respond by building more offensive missiles with 
better countermeasures. 

Taiwan has already installed three Patriot bat- 
teries, and reportedly will introduce a new anti- 
missile shield next year to expand missile defense 
deployments against China. This July, Taiwanese 
President Chen Shui-bian said China is now tar- 
geting the island with 784 ballistic and 36 cruise 
missiles, and that the number of missiles is ris- 
ing at the rate of 120 per year. Unfortunately, by 
deploying an anti-missile system, Taiwan may only 
encourage China to add hundreds more new mis- 
siles to its inventory—increasing the threat to Tai- 
wan rather than reducing it. 

In Europe, the 26 NATO member states have 
begun building a missile defense command and 
control network called the Active Layered Theater 
Ballistic Missile Defense program. The plan is to 
link together Us Patriot batteries, the Us-Germany- 
Italy Medium Extended Air Defense System, and 
other missile defense elements. 

Also, Great Britain, Poland, and the Czech 
Republic are competing to be chosen by the Penta- 
gon as the third site for GMD interceptors (the first is 
in Alaska and the second in California). Once estab- 
lished, GMD interceptors at this third site would be 
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expected to counter long-range missiles aimed at 
Europe from Iran, or Iranian ICBMs—if Iran would 
develop such missiles—aimed at the United States. 


LAYERED COSTS 

Over the past 40 years, strategic ballistic mis- 
sile defense programs were abandoned primarily 
for two reasons: technological insufficiencies and 
cost. Under the current administration, the Depart- 
ment of Defense has been spending about $10 bil- 
lion per year on missile defense. The DOD goal is to 
be able to shoot down enemy missiles of all types 
with interceptors launched from land and sea and 
also from aircraft and space. 

This networked approach is known as a “lay- 
ered defense.” The idea is that if one layer of 
interceptors misses the next will have a second 
shot, and so forth. Pentagon briefings picture the 
United States covered by a series of overlapping 
glass domes, and the public is meant to imagine 
that enemy missiles will bounce off those domes 
like hail off a windshield. 

The nonpartisan Congressional Budget Office 
(cBO) has recently estimated that missile defense 
spending could double by 2013 to about $19 bil- 
lion annually. The cso also offers an “evolution- 
ary alternative” that would reduce missile defense 
spending to only $3 billion per year by focusing on 
research and development, rather than continuing 
to deploy unproven hardware. 

The MDA plans 20 or 30 more developmental 
flight intercept tests of its GMD system before it 
will be ready for realistic operational testing. At 
the current rate of success it could take over 50 
years before the system might be ready to be tested 
under realistic operational conditions. If spending 
rises as estimated by the CBO, US taxpayers could 
spend over a trillion dollars on missile defense in 
that period. This does not include the roughly $100 
billion already spent on missile defense since Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan's “Star Wars” speech in 1983. 

Missile defense costs more each year than 
any US defense acquisition program—in fact, it 
exceeds the entire annual defense budgets for 
Canada or Australia. These costs are controversial 
because the GMD system is being deployed before 
it has been shown to be effective against even the 
highly limited threat that has been defined for it, 
and because important aspects of the technol- 
ogy—such as dealing with decoys and counter- 
measures—are not yet tractable. 

Equally important is the question of opportunity 
costs. The hundreds of billions of dollars sunk into 
missile defense are funds that have not been and 


will not be spent on other military capabilities. In 
an era when the key threat facing the United States 
is terrorism, the question to be asked is whether 
attack by an expensive—and traceable—ballis- 
tic missile is more likely or less likely than other 
forms of attack. Missile defenses are useless against 
car bombs, improvised explosive devices, assault 
weapons, and rocket-propelled grenades—the 
tragically real threats in the hands of urban terror- 
ists around the world. 


THE TECHNOLOGY FIX 

Missile defense is the most difficult develop- 
ment program the Pentagon has ever attempted. 
The development of baseline weapons systems 
often takes 20 years or more. The United States has 
been trying to develop missile defense for 40 years, 
with little or no demonstrated operationally viable 
capability to show for it. 

The latest flight intercept test of the Us long-range 
missile defense system was conducted on Septem- 
ber 1, 2006. The defending missile hit its target, and 
Lieutenant General Henry Obering, the Pentagon's 
missile defense chief, immediately declared the exer- 
cise “a total success.” While the interceptor hit the 
target, it did so without having to distinguish the 
target reentry vehicle from similar-looking decoys. 
In this sense, after four years the program is still 
back where it started, struggling to deal with the 
threat from decoys and countermeasures. 

It is a truism that Americans and the US military 
have a tendency to count on technological break- 
throughs to solve thorny national security problems. 
By appealing to a simple technological fix, Ameri- 
cans hope they can avoid dealing with the long- 
term problem. In national security, as in other fields, 
policy makers often use this hope for technological 
relief as an excuse to avoid accommodating or deal- 
ing with adversaries—sometimes at a very high cost 
in political and economic terms; sometimes in dan- 
gerous self-delusion about the country’s true mili- 
tary capabilities in a global environment. 

In 1999, former Secretary of Defense William 
Perry made what must have been an exhausting 
series of diplomatic trips to convince North Korea 
to stop developing and testing long-range missiles. 
He was remarkably successful. In fact, as news of his 
success reached the Pentagon, officials there joked: 
“There goes the threat!” The joke underscored that 
the most effective route in dealing with nuclear and 
missile proliferation threats may be through creative 
diplomacy, not military technology. Dollar for dol- 
lar, Perry was the most cost-effective missile defense 
system the United States ever had. a 
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Deterrence or Preemption? 
i JEFFREY W. KNOPF 


2001, many observers have concluded that 

the central strategies of the cold war—con- 
tainment and deterrence—are no longer relevant. 
In the face of suicide terrorism, some question 
whether there is any threatened response that can 
deter adversaries willing'to give up their lives to 
carry out an attack. 

In addition to this skepticism about deterring 
terrorists, even before 9-11, many also expressed 
doubts about deterring so-called rogue states like 
Iraq under Saddam Hussein and North Korea. Con- 
cerns about these states revolve around whether 
they can be deterred from using weapons of mass 
destruction (WMD) or sharing them with terrorists. 

Reflecting increased doubts about deterrence, 
after 9-11 President George W. Bush’s administra- 
tion gave greater emphasis to the option of pre- 
emption. Preemption is a strategy of striking first, 
before the other side can launch an anticipated 
attack. In contrast, a classic strategy of deterrence 
tries to prevent attacks by threatening to respond 
in a way that would cause the other side to end up 
worse off, thereby convincing it not to launch an 
attack in the first place. 

Two caveats are in order. First, what the Bush 
administration calls preemption is closer to what 
has historically been considered preventive war. As 
traditionally understood, preemption involves act- 
ing when one has warning that an attack is immi- 
nent; preventive war involves trying to prevent an 
anticipated future danger. President Bush and his 
supporters argue, however, that the United States 
may never discover when an attack is imminent, 
so that acting against potential threats before they 
are fully formed should still be considered a form 
of preemption. 
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Second, the Bush administration never officially 
abandoned deterrence as an element of US strat- 
egy. A number of policy documents, including 
the 2002 National Security Strategy crafted after 
9-11, explicitly list deterrence as one of the goals 
of us defense strategy. In addition, the administra- 
tion has shown an interest in deterrence in a more 
general sense. President Bush and his aides have 
attached great importance to improving the US 
reputation for strength and resolve. This reflects 
a belief that projecting an image of toughness will 
help deter challenges to the United States—that is, 
that deterrence is still a goal and still achievable. 

At the same time, the Bush administration has 
made clear that in certain situations it will not 
count on deterrence. The Iraq War is the prime 
example. Based on fears that Hussein had WMD and 
ties to terrorists, the admunistration’s case for war 
rested on the argument that deterrence and con- 
tainment would not necessarily work against his 
regime. Therefore, it would be better to deal with 
the threat before Iraq could launch or abet some 
future attack. 

Today, similar debates center on Iran, which 
appears to be working to develop nuclear arms, 
and on North Korea, which has taken its nuclear 
weapon program to the testing stage. This makes 
it timely to assess the relative merits of preemption 
and deterrence for dealing with threats posed by 
rogue states. In general deterrence, even though it 
cannot be made perfect, remains a robust strategy 
and in many cases will be superior to preemption. 


CROSS PURPOSES 

Are deterrence and preemption mutually exclu- 
sive, or can they work together? The Bush admin- 
istration and its supporters believe the preemption 
doctrine can strengthen deterrence: the threat to 
hit other states preemptively will convince some 
states not to seek WMD or give support to terror- 
ists. In this view, even a decision to exercise the 
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preemption option can contribute to deterrence. 
For example, Us Defense Secretary Donald Rums- 
feld argued in 2005 that the military capability the 
United States had demonstrated in Afghanistan and 
Iraq “has to have a deterrent effect on people.” 

There are two problems with this analysis, how- 
ever. First, specific situations still largely require 
an either/or choice. Either a state tries to deter, 
meaning it does not launch a preemptive attack, 
at least not for the time being, or it chooses to pre- 
empt, meaning it no longer relies on deterrence. 
Even if a state believes preemption will have 
deterrent effects on third parties, in dealing with 
specific cases only one of these can be the primary 
strategy at a given moment. 

Second, preemption does not necessarily make 
it more likely that third parties will be deterred. It 
could easily have just the opposite effect. This is 
especially true for the Bush doctrine of preemption 
because of its close association with other aspects 
of administration strategy. President Bush famously 
listed three states as comprising an “axis of evil”— 
Iraq, Iran, and North Korea—and has often sug- 
gested “regime change” as the preferred policy goal 
with respect to such states. But the combination of 
describing regime change as a goal and threaten- 
ing preemptive military action tends to undermine 
deterrence. By giving certain countries reason to 
fear that they may be objects of us military action 
as long as their governments remain autocratic or 
unfriendly, this strategy removes any incentive for 
those governments to exercise restraint. If a coun- 
try believes the consequences of not attacking will 
be as bad as or even worse than those of attacking, 
it will not be deterred. 

Thomas Schelling pointed out 40 years ago that 
any deterrent threat must be paired with an assur- 
ance: “To say, ‘One more step and I shoot,’ can be a 
deterrent threat only if accompanied by the implicit 
assurance, ‘And if you stop I won't.” Deterrence 
can fail, this means, when such assurance is not 
given or is not believed, even when the deterrent 
threat itself is credible. The current emphasis on 
preemption, when paired with a goal of regime 
change, weakens the credibility of Us assurances. 
Rogue states have reason to believe they may be 
attacked or invaded even if they do not attack the 
United States or transfer WMD to terrorists. 

For states that have not yet built nuclear weap- 
ons, the Us posture actually increases their incen- 
tives to acquire nuclear arms, because they may 
believe having their own is the only way to deter 
the United States. With respect to Iran, the US pos- 


ture may also be encouraging it to deepen its ties 
with terrorists and insurgents as another way of 
being able to threaten retaliation against any US 
preemptive strike. 

For a country that does possess WMD, if this state 
comes to believe that US preemption or invasion is 
imminent, this gives it an incentive to launch its 
weapons while it can, for whatever benefits this 
might provide, before those weapons are destroyed 
in a US first strike. The policies of preemption and 
regime change, therefore, do not automatically 
serve to reinforce deterrence and in some circum- 
stances are more likely to weaken deterrence. 

This does not necessarily mean that preemp- 
tion is the wrong choice, only that the United 
States cannot have it all. The more it emphasizes 
preemption, the more likely it is to weaken deter- 
rence against certain other actors. The more the 
United States wants to use deterrence, the more it 
will have to soft pedal the option of preemption 
and pull back from the goal of regime change. 


WORST NIGHTMARES 

Because preemption and deterrence are to some 
degree mutually exclusive, it is important to figure 
out which is likely to be the better alternative. In 
practice, people have tended to take sides in pol- 
icy debates over these options based on avoiding 
the scenario they fear most. Thus, before the Iraq 
War, opponents were driven by concerns about 
the possible costs and implications of starting a 
preemptive war. 

Supporters of the war thought the opposite way. 
Their support was based not so much on arguments 
for preemption as on arguments against deter- 
rence. Because they anticipated that deterrence 
might fail—resulting, in the worst case, in the US 
homeland being attacked again—they concluded 
that preemption was necessary. This dynamic can 
be described as a nightmare-avoidance model of 
choice. People favor a choice less on its intrinsic 
merits than on the hope it will help avoid their 
worst nightmare. 

A comment that Vice President Dick Cheney 
made provides a good illustration. According 
to journalist Ron Suskind, in November 2001, 
Cheney responded to an intelligence report on a 
possible way terrorists might obtain WMD by say- 
ing that if there were even a 1 percent chance such 
a report were true, the United States should treat 
it as if the intelligence were certain and respond 
accordingly. This perspective suggests that a terror- 
ist attack using WMD is the worst thing that could 


happen—the greatest nightmare—and therefore 
the United States must act even if the odds of such 
an attack are quite small. As plausible as it sounds, 
this way of thinking is false. Sometimes, preemp- 
tion is the worse option. : 

The underlying problem is that the nightmare- 
avoidance approach to making choices is not 
the best approach. Ideally, policy analysis seeks 
to identify the alternative options for addressing 
a problem, evaluates the pros and cons of each 
option, and compares the options to identify the 
one that promises the relatively best outcome. 

A risk that deterrence might fail, therefore, does 
not automatically make the case for preemption. 
First, there might be other options. In addition to 
preemption and deterrence, one might apply sanc- 
tions, use diplomacy, or offer positive incentives if 
the other side gives up WMD. Second, even if other 
alternatives are deemed 
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Although deterrence success cannot be guaran- 
teed, there is little basis for concluding that deter- 
rence failure is likely when dealing with rogue 
states. Most dictators value their own lives, want to 
stay in power, and want to have a state to rule over. 
They will not generally take actions they think 
have a high probability of leading to their death or 
the destruction of their country. It does not take 
much awareness of the world to understand that 
attacking the United States with nuclear weapons 
is likely to lead to such a result. 

Some critics worry there are situations in which 
the United States would be reluctant to respond with 
nuclear weapons. For these cases, there are conven- 
tional options. If the United States held the option of 
regime change in reserve as a deterrent threat, rather 
than pursuing it preemptively, this would provide 
an additional source of deterrence that does not rely 

on the threat of nuclear 





infeasible, rational pol- 
icy analysis requires a 
full assessment of both 
deterrence and preemp- 
tion: that is, the prob- 


When it comes to deterrence, WMD-armed 
states are likely to be more similar to the 
Soviet Union than to suicide terrorists. 


retaliation. 

Even leaders whose 
extreme religious or 
ideological beliefs might 
make them willing to 
risk national suicide still 








ability of either option’s 
success or failure, and 
the costs and potential side effects of each option. 
By themselves, the limitations of one option do not 
prove the other option should be chosen—it could 
have even greater limitations. 


RISK OF FAILURE 

Although there can be multiple reasons for con- 
templating military action against a rogue state, 
support for preemption has often derived mainly 
from the perceived weaknesses of a deterrence strat- 
egy. How strong is the case against deterrence? 

The foundation of the argument against deter- 
rence is a simple observation: deterrence can fail. 
While this is true, it is still important to estimate 
as best as possible the actual likelihood that deter- 
rence will fail and the likely consequences if it 
does. Some deterrence critics claim the risks are 
greater now because today’s threats are different 
from the cold war. They argue that, compared with 
the leaders who ruled the Soviet Union, dictators 
like Iraq’s Hussein or North Korea’s Kun Jong II are 
even less subject to domestic checks and balances 
and more likely to make irrational decisions. They 
also contend that differences in culture mean some 
adversaries have values so different from Ameri- 
cans’ that they will not respond to deterrent threats 
in the way the United States expects. 





care about the success of 
their cause. They might risk the lives of their peo- 
ple to achieve some exalted goal of their extremist 
beliefs, but they will not do this if their cause will 
be destroyed in the process. If such leaders think 
that they, their followers, and their base of opera- 
tions will be eliminated before they have achieved 
their final objectives, they can be deterred from 
precipitate action. 

In addition, where responsibility is shared, a 
single fanatical leader cannot necessarily initiate 
an attack. Other members of the leadership might 
overrule him. If the military has physical control of 
the weapons, military officers might refuse to carry 
out an order that they believe would result in the 
destruction of their country. 


THE HISTORICAL RECORD 

Although it is hard to estimate the probabilities 
precisely, historical evidence suggests that deter- 
rence has a good chance of working. There are 
many past cases, from well before 9-11, in which 
hard-liners argued for preemption, yet none of 
these ended with a failure to deter the use of WMD. 

Early in the cold war, some advocated preventive 
war against the Soviet Union before it acquired the 
ability to strike the United States with nuclear weap- 
ons. Indeed, many of those who now describe the 
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Soviet Union as having been cautious and predict- 
able, and hence more deterrable than today’s threats, 
once spoke of the Soviet Union the same way they 
talk about rogue states today. Yet, despite the brutal- 
ity and apparent ideological fanaticism of the Soviet 
dictator Josef Stalin, deterrence did not fail. 

When Nikita Khrushchev became Soviet leader, 
aspects of his rhetoric and behavior, such as bang- 
ing his shoe on a table at the United Nations, made 
observers fear he was too irrational to be deterred. 
Although he acted recklessly in the Cuban missile 
crisis, he nonetheless backed down rather than risk 
a nuclear war. 

Arguments arose again for striking preemptively 
before China acquired the bomb. Mao Zedong was 
another brutal dictator, and the upheaval of the 
Cultural Revolution in the mid-1960s to mid-1970s 
again created doubts about the rationality of Chi- 
nese leaders. Mao, nevertheless, remained deterred. 

Although it is less well remembered now, in 
the 1950s Western leaders compared the Egyptian 
leader Gamal Abdel Nasser to Hitler. In the 1960s, 
Egypt used chemical weapons in a conflict in 
Yemen. Yet Nasser and his successor, Anwar Sadat, 
never used chemical weapons in their country’s 
wars with Israel because they realized that Israel 
could retaliate—including, possibly as early as the 
1967 war, with nuclear weapons. 

Iraq’s Hussein also used chemical arms in the 
Iran-Iraq war and against Iraqi Kurds. It is gener- 
ally accepted, however, that Us and Israeli deterrent 
messages convinced Hussein not to use chemical 
or biological weapons, which he still possessed at 
the time, in the 1991 Persian Gulf War. Despite 
all the doubts expressed about Hussein, in all the 
years he remained in power he never used WMD 
against a country that could either hit back in 
kind or overthrow him. The same is true of North 
Korea, which, despite all its bluster, has never actu- 
ally attacked another country with its missiles. 

These examples cannot prove that rogue states 
will always be deterred from using WMD. But they 
do suggest that the chances of deterring WMD use 
by rogue states are quite good. Indeed, because of 
us military superiority, the prospects for deterrence 
are in some ways better than they were during the 
cold war. The United States now has conventional 
options, including the threat to impose regime 
change in retaliation for an attack, that may be more 
credible than the threat of nuclear retaliation (though 
nuclear responses remain an option). In addition, 
although a deterrence failure against today’s threats 
could result in an immense tragedy, the potential 


consequences are not as great as they were during 
the cold war, when the risk was a nuclear exchange 
that could have destroyed the whole country. 

Deterrence skeptics argue the situation is dif- 
ferent today because of global terrorism. The Bush 
administration has repeatedly expressed concern 
that a rogue state might give a nuclear device or 
other WMD to terrorists in the hope this would 
enable the state to avoid detection as the source of 
the attack. As with any potential scenario for deter- 
rence failure, this possibility cannot be entirely 
ruled out. Several considerations make it unlikely, 
however. Once possession passed to a terrorist orga- 
nization, the state would lose control over the weap- 
ons and could not guarantee they would be used as 
the state wants. States with WMD have strong incen- 
tives to maintain control of their weapons. 

In addition, a rogue state would not be sure 
that it could escape retaliation. Weapons might be 
traced back to the source. The Bush administra- 
tion has been investing in programs to improve the 
“forensics” of determining WMD origins, thereby 
improving the odds of correct attribution. Further- 
more, the administration has announced it will not 
require absolute proof to take action against a state 
it suspects of helping terrorists acquire WMD. 

In short, there is a good chance a rogue state 
would suffer consequences if it is suspected of pro- 
viding WMD to terrorists. No one who fears that 
a rogue state will do so anyway has ever made 
clear what objectives a state might want to achieve 
that it values enough to take the risk of a highly 
punishing retaliation. The evidence suggests that, 
when it comes to deterrence, WMD-armed states are 
likely to be more similar to the Soviet Union than 
to suicide terrorists. 


THE LIMITS OF PREEMPTION 

Like deterrence, preemption can fail. Indeed, 
the chances of success might actually be lower 
for preemption. Consider a limited form of pre- 
emption—air strikes. There has been consider- 
able speculation about a possible us or Israeli air 
strike against Iran's nuclear facilities, similar to the 
Israeli attack on Iraq’s Osirak reactor in 1981. If 
the United States or Israel has not identified all the 
sites in Iran’s program, however, air strikes could 
still leave some facilities intact. Even after a suc- 
cessful attack, moreover, Iran could rebuild (as 
Iraq tried to). Because such an‘attack would arouse 
nationalist sentiment in the country, support for its 
nuclear program would probably increase and Iran 
might even accelerate its efforts. Air strikes might 


temporarily delay a program, but they are unlikely 
to succeed in preventing nuclear proliferation. 

If air strikes are not sufficient, the other preemp- 
tive option is an invasion to bring about regime 
change. The two most likely targets, Iran and North 
Korea, have greater retaliatory capabilities and larger 
populations than did either Afghanistan or Iraq. 
Hence, an invasion of either would carry a greater 
risk of counterstrikes and have a much more dif- 
ficult time succeeding than did the first two cam- 
paigns of the war on terror in Afghanistan and Iraq. 

Moreover, the examples of Afghanistan and Iraq 
are not encouraging. Five years after the war in 
Afghanistan began, the Taliban have been staging 
a comeback, while in Iraq the situation has teetered 
on the brink of disaster for some time. From today’s 
vantage point, one cannot state with certainty that 
either case will be considered a success in the future. 
In short, there is no guarantee that preemption will 
succeed, and there are good reasons to believe it has 
a high probability of at least partial failure. 

And preemption has clear costs and risks. It is 
now obvious that any 
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erally favor acting preemptively. Those who can 
imagine a costly war that becomes a quagmire 
while generating increased anti-Americanism gen- 
erally oppose preemption and place their hopes 
in deterrence. Although it is easy to understand, 
the nightmare-avoidance mode of choice may not 
produce the best policy decisions. And the fear 
that deterrence might fail does not by itself prove 
preemption is better. 

In fact, deterrence has a good chance of pre- 
venting a rogue state from attacking with WMD or 
providing WMD to terrorists. The actual probability 
that deterrence will fail is not large. And the conse- 
quences of deterrence failure, though serious, are 
not as great as was the case during the cold war. 

Preemption can also fail, and even when it is 
successful it can have high costs and negative side 
effects. Because preemption has significant limi- 
tations of its own, the United States might find it 
more prudent—albeit uncomfortable—to empha- 
size deterrence and accept a certain residual risk 
of deterrence failure. The final decision is partly 

subjective: people may 





invasion to promote 
regime change will pro- 
duce US casualties, have 
a large price tag, and 
cause civilian deaths 


For states that have not yet built nuclear 
weapons, the US posture actually increases 
their incentives to acquire nuclear weapons. 


decide that taking a risk 
of the homeland being 
hit with WMD is sim- 
ply more unpalatable 
than accepting the risks 





and destroy infrastruc- 
ture in the target coun- 
try as part of the collateral damage of war. These 
costs could prove comparable to or even greater 
than the harm the United States would suffer from a 
failure to deter a WMD attack. 

Finally, a number of undesirable second-order 
effects flow from preemption. Most seriously, 
another military effort against a Muslim coun- 
try would play into Al Qaeda’s propaganda that 
the United States is anti-Muslim and would help 
Islamists recruit new people to their cause. An 
unwise use of preemption could easily serve to 
increase terrorism rather than reduce it. Mean- 
while, as noted earlier, simply by emphasizing the 
possibilities of preemption and forcible regime 
change, the United States tends to undermine 
deterrence by giving other countries greater incen- 
tives to acquire their own nuclear deterrent or to 
attack first before they suffer a preemptive strike. 


UNCOMFORTABLE BUT PRUDENT 

Those who can imagine enemies of the United 
States who are not deterred and who strike the 
American homeland, this time with WMD, gen- 





of preemption. Even 
where there is almost 
no risk of a WMD strike on the United States, there 
might be other goals, such as protecting allies in the 
region or stopping human rights abuses, that must 
be considered in contemplating a military option. 
The choice should be based on an informed judg- 
ment, however, and not driven by fear. 

It is important, too, to remember that deterrence 
and preemption are not the only options available 
in dealing with nuclear proliferation. A number 
of other policies can help address the threats of 
terrorism and WMD proliferation. These include 
homeland security measures, intelligence, police 
work, diplomacy, various economic and financial 
tools, and efforts to persuade people that terrorism 
and WMD use are morally wrong and contrary to 
the teachings of all religions. 

Preemption should not be ruled out entirely. 
But, given reasonable prospects for successful 
deterrence and the variety of other policy tools that 
can be used—along with the demonstrated costs 
and risks of preemptive war—preemption gener- 
ally does not appear to be the best choice in deal- 
ing with WMD threats. a 
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September 2006 


INTERNATIONAL 


Israeli-Lebonese Conflict 

Sept. 6—Three weeks after major conflict ended, Israel says it 
will lift an air and sea blockade of Lebanon because interna- 
tional forces are ready to move into place to impose an arms 
embargo on the Hezbollah militia. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Sept. 2—UN officials report that Afghanistan's opium harvest 
has reached the highest level ever, nsing almost 50% over last 
year This years harvest will make up 92% of the worlds total 
opium supply. 

Sept 3—NATO officials say a major offensive in Kandahar prov- 
ince has left more than 200 Taliban milıtants dead ın 2 days 
of fighting. 

Sept. 8—A car bomb outside the US embassy in Kabul, the capi- 
tal, kills 16 people, mcluding 2 US soldiers. 

Sept. 11—NATO planners ask the alliance’s 26 member states to 
provide more troops in the face of Afghamistan's deadliest vio- 
lence since the Taliban were overthrown in 2001. 


CHINA 

Sept. 24—Authontes detain Chen Liangyu, the Shanghar Com- 
munist Party chief and a Politburo member The arrest is seen 
as part of a shakeup initiated by President Hu Jintao, purport- 
edly to combat corruption but also aimed at purging appom- 
tees of Hu’s predecessor, Jiang Zemin. 


IRAN 

Sept. 1—Saying they prefer more talks, Russian and European 
leaders express wariness about US efforts to impose sanctions 
against Iran for its refusal to suspend uranium enrichment 


IRAQ 

Sept. 1—A congressionally mandated Pentagon study finds that 
Iraqi civihan casualues have risen more than 50% m recent 
months The increase results mostly from spiraling sectarian 
violence between Sunni and Shute Muslims and killings by 
rogue elements of Iraqi police and security forces. 

Sept. 16—Dozens of bodies are found in Baghdad, bringmg the 
4-day total to at least 165 and prompting questions about the 
effectiveness of a US-Iraqi operation aimed at increasing secu- 
rity m the capital 

Sept. 23—A classified US report, noting a worldwide rise in Islamic 
radicalism, says the invasion and occupation of Iraq have 
increased recruitment of jthadis and the global terrorist threat. 


JAPAN 

Sept. 26—Shinzo Abe, the new leader of the governing Liberal 
Democratic Party, succeeds Junichiro Koizumi as pnme min- 
ister Abe has called for a stronger military and more assertive 
foreign policy. 


MEXICO 

Sept. 5—Ending a bitterly contested election that polanzed the 
nation, Mexico’ highest electoral court declares Felipe Calde- 
rón, a conservative technocrat, the next president. 


ana 


PAKISTAN 

Sept. 5—Pakistan’s government announces a truce with tribal 
elders in North Wazinstan, a Tugged, mountain region bor- 
dering Afghanıstan. The agreement allows the Taliban and 
other militants to operate freely in the region im return for 
a pledge to halt attacks against Pakistani troops. Osama bin 
Laden and other Al Qaeda leaders are believed to be hiding 
in the area. 


RUSSIA 

Sept. 26—Moscow agrees to ship fuel to an $800 million nuclear 
power plant Russia is building in Bushehr, Iran. Western 
nations fear Tehran may divert fuel from the plant and 
enrich it for potential use ın nuclear weapons. The reactor 1s 
expected to go on line in November 2007 


SUDAN 

Sept. 8—UN officials warn that worsening violence in Darfur 
threatens to draw the region into conflict, putting millions 
of lives at risk. They note that the Sudanese government ts 
deploying thousands of troops into the province in apparent 
preparation for a new offensive against rebels. 

Sept. 25—The Afrıcan Union agrees to add 4,000 troops to its 
Darfur peacekeeping mussion, bringing the total in the region 
to 11,000. Sudan's government rejects international calls to 
replace the AU contingent with UN forces. 


SWEDEN 

Sept 17—Voters choose the Moderate Party leader, Frednk 
Reinfeldt, as the next prime minister. His conservative coali- 
tion wins 48% of ballots compared with the governing Social 
Democrats’ 46% Remfeldt vows to revise Sweden’ welfare 
state and fight nsing unemployment 


THAILAND 

Sept. 19—Military commanders, with the support of Thailand’ 
kang, depose Prime Minister Thaksin Shinawatra while he 
is visiting the US. The coup, staged without violence, is the 
countrys Ist in 15 years 


UNITED STATES 

Sept. 2—The government revises 2nd-quarter GDP growth 
upward to an annual rate of 2.9%, sull slower than the 5.6% 
growth in the previous quarter. 

Sept. 6—President George W. Bush acknowledges the existence 
of secret prisons operated abroad by the CIA. He says 14 
Al Qaeda leaders have been transferred from these sites to 
the US prison facility at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. He calls on 
Congress to approve military commissions for trying terror- 
ist suspects 

Sept 28—The US Senate passes legislation governing the treat- 
ment and trials of detainees. It allows the president, without 
judicial review, to idenufy who is an enemy (including US 
citizens), imprison them indefinitely, and approve harsh mter- 
rogation methods 

Sept. 29—Congress approves a plan to build 700 miles of fence 
along the Mexican border. a 
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COMING IN JANUARY 
The Middle East 


WHILE AMERICANS DEBATE what to do, Iraq teeters or 
the cusp of chaos. A civil war between Shiites anc 
Sunnis threatens to spread. Israel and Lebanon stil] 
reel from a misguided war. An emboldened Iran‘ 
influence continues to grow. In Afghanistan, the 
Taliban are surging. Across the region, the fortunes 
of militias and Islamists are rising, while those of 
moderates and reformers wane. 

As bad as the situation in the Middle East is today, 
it could get worse—and quickly. Our January issue 
will offer a fresh assessment of where the region and 
some of its major actors stand today. Topics scheduled 
to appear include: 


e The Iraqi Civil War 
Ahmed Hashim, US Naval War College 


e Making the Middle East Safe for Democracy: 
An Update 
Tamara Cofman Wittes, Brookings Institution 


e Letter from Kabul: 
Will the Taliban Retake Afghanistan? 
Ahmed Rashid 


¢ The Aftermath of the Israel-Lebanon War 
Shibley Telhami, University of Maryland 


e Demographic Disaster? 
The Youth Bulge in the Middle East 
Cheryl Benard, RAND 
Fourth in a series on global youth 
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` Tith the approach of a new year, the most conspicuous trend in 
\ \ / global affairs is a proliferation of disasters, real and potential, 
n abetted by the arrogance and incompetence of the administra- 
tion in Washington. Fortunately, this is not the only trend. 

Four years ago, George W. Bush famously identified Iraq, North Korea, 
and Iran as an “Axis of Evil arming to threaten the peace of the world.” 
Today, those who invaded and occupied Iraq without a plan for stabiliz- 
ing ıt must share responsibility for its descent into chaos and civil war. A 
Us intelligence study this year found that the Iraq War is fomenting rather 
than reducing Islamic extremism and terrorist attacks. 

As for North Korea and Iran, one tested a nuclear device this fall, the 
other continues to enrich uranium, and most of the world—with cause— 
holds Washington partly to blame because of its preference for bluster 
and threats over serious engagement with these regimes. 

Voters delivered a ringing repudiation of the president in the November 
congressional elections. But his policies had already diminished America’s 
constitutional strength and moral authority. Instead of building on the 
spirit of national unity that followed the attacks of September 11, 2001, 
the White House divided and weakened the country by converting the war 
on terror into an instrument for instilling fear, bashing opponents, smoth- 
ering checks and balances, and seizing more power for the executive. 

The cost to American values has been high. In the name of a conflict 
against those who “hate our freedoms,” the United States has become 
a country that establishes secret prisons abroad, that holds suspects’ 
indefinitely without judicial review, that threatens journalists with pros- 
ecution, that engages in warrantless spying on citizens, that even coun- 
tenances torture. . 

The damage extends not merely to the nation and its reputation but 
across the world, in part because the administration has also squandered 
America’s traditional role of global leadership. The United States has lost 
prestige and power at a time when the world needs us help to strengthen 
the capacity of international institutions to address complex and daunting 
problems. These range‘from unimpeded massacres in Darfur to nuclear 
weapons proliferation and the very real prospect of climate change. 

Declining Us legitimacy and swelling anti-Americanism compound the 
difficulty, too, of democratic reform within countries. Around the world, 
the influence of autocratic China and Russia continues to grow. In Europe, 
economic growth rates lag. Latin America has seen a resurgence of author- 
itarianism. Africa is dragged down by corruption and violence. Iraq has 
become a catastrophe in the heart of the Middle East. All of these develop- 
ments provoke doubts about democratic models, complicating reform- 
ers’ efforts. And now America, hobbled and distracted, its moral beacon 
dimmed, has less ability to help or inspire. ' 
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advocates offer a balance-of-power strategy as a guide to policy making and 


How Is the World Doing? 


Current History’ annual report card of global trends at the end of 2006. 


Politics - 

The year in global politics has been mediocre at best. Confidence in leaders’ ability 
to solve problems continues to decline. The world in some ways has been waiting for 
Washington to muster the legitimacy and leadership needed to help international 
institutions respond effectively to challenges like nuclear proliferation and ethnic 
conflict. The wait continues. 


Security 

The overall trend is promising—war is on the decline. But the exceptions remain 
deadly, and the risks of carnage spreading are real. Iraq sinks toward chaos because 
the United States chose to act, Darfur because the international community fails to 
act. Meanwhile, jihadist recruitment outpaces jihadist elimination, and a nuclear 
weapon store may open one day in Pyongyang. 


Economy 


- The world’s economy has grown nicely in 2006. China and, India continue their 


rapid expansion while some mature economies, like those of Japan and the euro 
zone, are mounting mini-comebacks. US consumption is still an engine of growth— 
part of the reason why balance-of-payments problems persist. High commodity 
prices have helped drive growth in Africa and Latin America, but this year’s collapse 
of trade talks denies developing countries needed opportunities. 


Development 


From $100 laptops to multitudes of microloans, development strategies increasingly 
focus on empowering entrepreneurs rather than funding bureaucrats. Yet market 
reforms in most developing countries remain elusive. The new populists in Latin 
America insist on spreading gains beyond corrupt elites, a good thing. But their 


chosen means—nationalization—leads only to disappointment. 


Resources 


Oil's price fluctuations have kept it in the news. The fuel figures to stay there because 


of its contributions to geopolitical conflict and global warming. While scientists and 
economists continue to issue dire warnings about climate change, officials in most 
nations continue to do little or nothing. Technological innovations, including in 
alternative energy, could avert the worst effects, but research remains underfunded. 
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an antidote to neoconservative overreach. A second response, less-explicitly 
articulated, would have Americans pull back from messy commitments, build 
fences and walls, and assume a more isolationist posture. 

Neither strategy would succeed in practice, however, because neither takes 
sufficient account of the state of the world at the end of 2006—a world still com- 
posed of sovereign states, but also increasingly and definitively interdependent; 
a world swayed, for good and ill, by non-state actors and transnational flows of 
goods, money, people, technology, and troubles. In this world, tied together by 
shifting capital and instant communication, everyone has a stake in phenomena 
occurring not just among states but inside other countries. In this non-zero-sum 
environment, American success depends on global success, and vice versa. 

This reality would appear to leave the high ground in policy debates to 
the advocates of extending free trade, reforming liberal multilateral and global 
institutions such as the United Nations and the World Bank, and bolstering 
international law—a strategy akin to America’s role following World War II. 
At that time, Us leadership lent legitimacy to principles and institutions that 
suited American interests but that also attracted broad adherence because they 
were embedded in norms from which Washington did not exempt itself. 

Today, with the disaster'in Iraq looming large, discussions of liberalization 
strategies generally retain enthusiasm for democracy promotion—but by politi- 
cal advocacy and economic integration, not invasion. The results of the neocon- 
servative experiment have demonstrated again the potency of a little-remarked 
but key trend in recent history: the declining efficacy of military power. 


REARGUARD RESISTANCE 

Globalization, the biggest trend of all, offers cause for hope in spite of the 
stumbling superpowers accumulation of errors. The war on terrorism, for 
instance, may seem a losing proposition at the end of a year when Islamic 
militants enjoyed an important political victory in the Israeli-Lebanon War, 
when the Taliban surged in Afghanistan, and when us intelligence agencies 
acknowledged that Iraqi turmoil has spawned a recruitment and training cen- 
ter for jihadists. The war on terror looks different, however, in the light of the 
long-term spread of markets and ideas that are quietly, if disruptively, trans- 
forming the world. 

British Prime Minister Tony Blair in a perceptive speech this year said of the 
conflict with violent Muslim radicals that it is “not a clash between civilizations; 
it is a clash about civilization.” The “we” with a stake in the outcome, said Blair, 
“are as much Muslim as Christian or Jew or Hindu. ‘We’ are those who believe 
in religious, tolerance, openness to others, to democracy, liberty, and human 
rights administered by secular courts.” In other words, the underlying struggle, 
however mismanaged by the Bush administration, does not set the West against 
Islam. It pits the globalizing influences and values of modernity against a funda- 
mentalist backlash born of alienation, anger, and the fear of being left behind. 

As 2007 approaches, it is clear, given America’s preeminent role in global 
governance, that an obstinately inept and offensive Us administration can set 
back efforts to promote reasonableness. It remains clear, too, that terrorists, 
especially if they acquire weapons of mass destruction, may’succeed in slaugh- 
tering multitudes and provoking government abuses, whatever the administra- 
tion or policies in Washington. 

Certainly, though, in a long struggle for political allegiance, the moral and 
material benefits of liberal institutions and international cooperation offer com- 
pelling advantages against those who would embrace repression and theocracy 
or try to reorder'the world with shock and awe. A.T. S. 
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POLITICS 
The system needs repair 


JULY THIS YEAR was not a good month for global 
governance. On July 5, North Korea tested a long- 
range missile, a precursor to its detonation of a 
nuclear device this fall, which has left the world’s 
nonproliferation regime in crisis. On July 17, 
leaders of the Group of Eight industrial nations 
broke off a St. Petersburg summit that a New York 
Times editorial described as “pointless and embar- 
rassing.” On July 24, world trade talks aimed at 
relieving poverty and boosting economic growth 
collapsed after nearly five years of wrangling. 

And July was not that unusual. The month’s 
setbacks in fact highlight a paradox amply evident 
in global politics today. It is this: in the face of 
emerging threats and complex challenges associ- 
ated with globalization, the need for institution- 
alized cooperation to address such problems is 
greater than ever. Yet the actual exercise and orga- 
nizations of international politics seem, all too 
often, ineffectual. 

One of the reasons for this state of affairs has to 
do with globalization itself. Until recently, global 
politics was limited more to relations among states. 
Arms control agreements produced mutual reduc- 
tions in weapon systems aimed at each side’s cıt- 
ies. Diplomats tended not to concern themselves 
with the internal affairs of other countries. Trade 
talks were about cutting tariffs. As the world nears 
2007, however, global commerce and communica- 
tions and the spread of individual-rights advocacy 
have blurred the lines of sovereignty and increased 


the relevance of domestic developments to interna- _ 


tional relations. 
The fact that the world is in a transition to a 


new sort of international order makes global poli- . 


tics, always hard, in some ways harder still. Today, 


efforts to promote security may require intervening. 


in an internal conflict like Sudan’s, or inducing a 
country such as Iran to give up an arguably legal 
nuclear energy program. Promoting democratic 
reform may require challenging the leader of a for- 
mally democratic country, like Russian President 


Vladimir Putin (the host of the 2006 Group of Eight ` 


summit), to stop suppressing political pluralism. 
And promoting international economic reform may 
require grappling with fiscal and monetary policies 
and informal trade barriers embedded in domestic 
political arrangements. Existing institutions are not 
well prepared to handle such challenges. 
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The United Nations, in particular, has proved 
unable so far to recast itself to adapt to some of 
these developments, despite broad agreement 
that it needs to. But in fact this picture of political 
feebleness extends more broadly. It mirrors trends 
within most countries, democracies included, 
where entrenched elites avoid their responsibilities 
to the general interest, and where citizens increas- 
ingly question the ability of institutions to perform 
effectively and fairly. 


SEEDS OF STABILITY 

It is good that countervailing trends persist as 
well. One quiet effect of globalization in the inter- 
national sphere has been the parallel development 
of interlinking trade, civil society networks, ave- 
nues of information flow, and emergent norms, all 
of which carry forward the seeds of a more effec- 
tive international order. More of these seeds are 
likely to sprout if and when the United States, the 
world’s leading power, adjusts its posture to better 
conform with global needs and reality. 

This will happen when Washington stops trying 
to maintain a unipolar world with no constraints on 
its supremacy or freedom of action. It will happen 
when the United States resumes instead an inter- 
national role focused on direct diplomatic engage- 
ment, the institutionalization of collective action, 
and the promotion of a global order based on rules 
from which no one, not even America, is exempt. 

Two examples of current global trends—the 
erosion of the nuclear nonproliferation regime 
and the rise of China as a great power—illustrate 
the importance of us leadership in efforts to make 
global politics more effective. 

Certainly the international arrangements gov- 
erning nuclear technology and materials require 
urgent attention. North Korea’s accumulation 
of nuclear weapons could provoke an arms race 
in Asia. Pyongyang, desperate for hard currency, 
might sell one or more of its weapons to the high- 
est bidder—including terrorist groups. Meanwhile, 
in the face of Iran’s defiant insistence on enriching 
uranium, four Arab states—Saudi Arabia, Egypt, 
Morocco, and Algeria—have told the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency that they intend to 
develop nuclear power programs. Brazil, too, has 
announced plans to enrich uranium. In short, it is 
possible the nonproliferation regime will collapse. 
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Notwithstanding the talk in some quarters, 
military options are not viable in the case of either 
North Korea or Iran. The solutions will have to 
be political. In recognition of this, Washington 
has participated in multilateral negotiations with 
North Korea and its neighbors. It also has worked 
with European diplomats who talk with Tehran. 
But these negotiations have not been effective, 
in part because of the extremist regimes’ intran- 
sigency, but also because the United States has 
refused to engage directly with them—much less 
consider incentives attractive enough to encour- 
age a reversal of their nucléar ambitions. Vice 
President Dick Cheney has defined the American 
approach this way: “We don’t negotiate with evil: 
we defeat it.” i 

At the same time, Us policies have undermined 
the international rules based on the nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT). While condemning 
North Korea for its violations, the Bush adminis- 
tration has moved to create an exception to the 
rules to accommodate India’s nuclear arsenal. 
Likewise, while attempting to punish Iran for its 
nuclear program, Washington: has not made the 
effort needed to change outdated nonproliferation 
rules including those that allow countries such as 
Iran to develop nuclear facilities and fuel to the 
brink of weapons capability. 

The Us administration, moreover, has shown 
only disdain for its obligations under the NPT to 
take steps toward gradual disarmament. Washing- 
ton refuses to ratify the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty, a measure that would help counter percep- 
tions that the United States regards constraints as 
applicable only to others. 


THE RISK OF ANARCHY 

It is hard to imagine the costs and dangers asso- 
ciated with global nuclear anarchy, in which each 
new proliferation threat might require regime 
change, military preemption, more inducements to 
block weapons development, or the acceptance of 
nuclear blackmail. The alternative—bolstering and 
updating the nonproliferation regime—will require 
us leadership, political agility, and legitimacy. 

As a political matter, China, Russia, and oth- 
ers might see less need to block Us initiatives in 
the UN Security Council and elsewhere if they 
perceive the United States as acting more like the 
advocate of a rules-based. order than a traditional 
great power intent on preventing the emergence 
of competing peer powers and interfering in other 
countries’ affairs on a unilateral or ad hoc basis. 
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As Princeton's G. John Ikenberry and Anne- 
Marie Slaughter point out in their recent report, 
Forging a World of Liberty under Law: Us National 
Security in the Twenty-First Century, the rise and 
fall of great powers has historically led to conflict 
and instability. Because America’s economic peers 
during the cold war were also its closest allies, the 
United States faces a new challenge in managing 
a relationship with a great power, China, that is 
potentially both a military and an economic rival. 

Yet China has taken pains to support the view 
that its rise poses no threat to others. Although 
it has rapidly built up its military, mostly but 
not entirely with Taiwan in mind, its influence 
in Asia and elsewhere has grown largely through 
trade relationships and multilateral institutions, 
not military power. Beijing has even developed 
an interdependent relationship with the United 
States, buying us debt while Americans buy Chi- 
nese goods. In light of all this, a reasonable strat- 
egy would focus on economic integration and 
other ways to encourage China’s continued rise 
within peaceful bounds and a stable international 
order. Treating China as a threat, on the other 
hand, could prove a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Ikenberry and Slaughter argue that America’s 
strategic goal in the world should not be primacy, 
but rather a preponderance of power among lib- 
eral democracies, for the purpose of strengthening 


-international institutions and the rule of law. All 


countries, including China, could be encouraged 
to participate in agreements and networks that 
would make more effective, cooperative action 
possible on problems like energy security, eco- 
nomic inequality, ethnic conflicts, regional milita- 
rization, pandemics, and global warming. 

If existing international institutions or some of 
their member states such as China or Russia resist 
reform, then new institutions could be created, 
led by an alliance of democracies. If bad actors 
or rogue regimes resist constraints, then at least 
the measures taken against them would enjoy the 
legitimacy of universal rules enforced by collec- 
tive action. 

The question is not whether the world will 
become multipolar—that is inevitable. The ques- 
tion is whether the transition to that world can be 
managed in an orderly and peaceful fashion that 
reinforces the spread of democracy and the rule of 
law, and that helps the practice of politics produce 
better results. Getting there will require nimble 
American leadership, even if the world must wait 
for future presidents to exercise it. A. T. S. 
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ECONOMY 
Another year without crisis 


SIMPLY PUT, the story of the global economy in 
2006 is that the steady, broad-based growth of the 
previous year has been sustained. This is dull- 
enough news—unless one considers the dangers 
lurking along the growth path, including vola- 
tile commodity prices, the United States’ massive 
trade deficit, and the challenges that face emerging 
economies in managing their own expansions. Yet 
none of these dangers turned into disasters—not 
this year. For now, the world economy appears to 
be a machine in fair working order. 

Bad news still has presented itself. For example, 
the Doha round of trade-liberalization talks ran 
aground this summer over disagreements on agri- 
cultural markets. Poor nations argued that subsi- 
dies and barriers to agricultural trade prevented 
them from leveraging one of their chief comparative 
advantages—cheap farm labor. But affluent coun- 
tries found themselves unable to buck the power 
of agricultural interests back home. The pity of the 
round’s collapse, beyond the fact that the poorer 
nations were in the right but lost out anyway, is 
that it has given protectionist forces everywhere an 
opening to argue their case. The failure of the talks 
will slow momentum toward global free trade even 
if it leads, as seems likely, to an increase in bilateral 
and regional trade agreements. 

On the positive side of the ledger, the world 
economy this year has proved resilient against high 
oil prices. In the summer, when some were pre- 
dicting that oil would hit $100 a barrel, and others 
expressed concern that commodities speculators 
were fiddling with the market, anxiety grew that the 
inflationary flow-through of expensive oil would 
bring global growth to a shuddering halt. That did 
not happen. The International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
projects that global growth will reach 5.1 percent for 
2006. Still, oil supply remains a concern for econo- 
mies everywhere, with slow-to-be-remedied pro- 
duction bottlenecks and continuing high demand 
capable of nudging prices back up at any time. 

The year’s best economic news, however, was 
this: that the large, emerging economies continued 
their torrid expansions without overheating or 
landing hard, while certain rich but recently mori- 
bund economies showed fresh signs of life. 

Take the resurgent economies first. When Japan's 
central bank raised interest rates in the summer, all 
the way to one-quarter of 1 percent, and the nation’s 
economy did not immediately swoon, it was taken 
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as proof that Japan's long national nightmare of 
deflation was over at last. For this, credit goes to 
fundamental reforms in banking and employment 
practices—notwithstanding that Japan kicked, 
screamed, and held its breath until finally admit- 
ting that such reforms were necessary. 

Europe, too, came out of a slumber, albeit 
modestly. Growth in the euro zone is apparently 
set to top 2 percent this year—hardly robust, 
but nearly double the rate in 2005. In the years 
ahead, Europe's ability to achieve dynamic growth 
and manage the aging of its population remains 
in question. For now, a growth rate of 2 percent 
counts as good news. 

In emerging economies, the year’s most wel- 
come development has been continued growth 
coupled with the continued absence of major cri- 
ses. Shocks such as those that afflicted Mexico and 
Thailand and quickly spread to international mar- 
kets in the 1990s have not been seen for some time 
now, though equity markets encounter turbulence 
now and then. This suggests that emerging econo- 
mies’ financial sectors and monetary regimes are 
becoming more sophisticated. China in particular, 
despite the ham-handedness of its central planners, 
has apparently cracked the code for avoiding hard 
landings—or, it seems, landings of any sort—for 
the time being, anyway. Yet, despite the increased 
stability in the emerging world, corruption remains 
an embedded problem and a hindrance to growth. 

The year has seen even some economies in sub- 
Saharan Africa perform nicely. This has resulted 
largely, however, from strong international demand 
for commodities (which have also proved a boon 
to richer exporters like Chile and Australia), 
rather than from economic development or diver- 
sification. In much-of Africa, setting aside energy 
and minerals, the prospects for long-term growth 
remain bleak. With Doha having run up on the 
rocks and mostly discouraging progress having 
been made toward the United Nations’ Millennium 
Development Goals, it still falls mainly to Brazil, 
Russia, India, and China to be the main engines of 
growth in the emerging world. 

The role of the United States in global growth 
has become, as 2007 approaches, somewhat murky. 
Its economy grew strongly early in the year but has 
provoked anxiety more recently, with third-quarter 
GDP numbers revealing a pronounced slowing. A 
long-feared housing slump is widely tagged as the 
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cause, and though occasional downturns in home 
values are predictable and survivable occurrences, 
unease about this downturn runs particularly deep. 
With the world outside the United States depend- 
ing so much on the voracity of Us consumers, 
the global economy can little afford a decision by 
American homeowners to clamp their wallets so 
tightly that even cheap imported goods from China 
and elsewhere cannot tease the pocketbooks open. 


IMBALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

On the other hand, and somewhat paradoxically, 
gradual Us wallet-tightening could help redress one 
of the gravest dangers facing the global economy 
today—the us trade deficit ($925 billion in 2005) 
and an out-of-whack balance of payments, about 
which economists have fretted for years. These 
twin problems might be alleviated if consumers 
reduced their spending and parked their savings 
somewhere safe, if Washington pitched in by start- 
ing to practice a bit of fiscal discipline, and if for- 
eign investors moderated their fervor to buy us 
assets, incidentally causing a gentle reduction in 
the dollars value. This set of circumstances would 
amount to an orderly unwinding of the balance-of- 
payments problem. If the unwinding is not orderly, 
the result could be collapses in currencies and 
asset values and disturbing movements in interest 
rates. For now, all that is certain is that the pay- 
ment imbalances are not sustainable. 

As long as such disasters remain polite enough 
not to strike, however, 2007 figures to see the large 
emerging economies continue to grow nicely while 
the developed economies grapple with a mild 
slowing of growth. According to IMF estimates, 
China in particular looks set to dazzle again, with 
10 percent GDP growth predicted. India’s economy 


SECURITY 


What is it good for? 


THE VALUE ATTACHED to war has declined in most 
parts of the world and seems likely to continue 
declining in 2007. Indeed, the number of major 
wars has been dropping for some time. Industrial 
nations have grown so dependent on trade and 
financial markets that the prospect of conventional 
conflicts among great powers, as occurred during 
the twentieth century, appears remote, at least for 
now. An interstate nuclear war is unthinkable. 
Today, most wars occur in the developing world, 
drawing fuel from religious or ethnic animosities 


will probably grow at better than 7 percent; down 
about a percentage point from this year's pace, but 
still impressive. 

In the rich world, things look different. Japan is 
projected to grow by just over 2 percent (though 
in Japan's case this is not to be sneezed at). Europe, 
despite recent, small signs of invigoration, will 
probably see growth roughly equal to Japan’s. 
The biggest downside variable may be the United 
States. The IMF had projected its GDP to grow at 
a rate of 3.4 percent this year and 2.9 percent in 
2007—but that was before third-quarter growth 
came in at just 1.6 percent. If the housing slump 
turns out to be as bad as certain gloomy observ- 
ers fear, not just a slowdown but a recession could 
ensue, with predictable ripple effects. 

In the end, single-year projections only mean 
so much. The real questions are these: When will 
liberal, transparent, wealth-generating policies be 
adopted in countries where liberalism does not 
now prevail? Will the developed world truly com- 
mit itself to helping less-developed countries inte- 
grate into the global economy and lift themselves 
out of poverty? What becomes of workers and 
families displaced by global disruptions in local 
economies? How will countries with aging popula- 
tions or bulging youth cohorts contend with their 
demographic challenges? Will economic growth 
continue delivering on its promise to bring educa- 
tion, security, good health, and a chance at con- 
tentedness to those who now lack such things? 

Over recent years, global growth has helped hun- 
dreds of millions of Asians to escape dire poverty— 
the greatest example of mass enrichment in history. 
What is needed now is more such development, full 
of high and animating purpose, to do the same for 
hundreds of millions more around the world: L. C. 


and competition for resources, and taking place 
within rather than between states, though some 
spill over national borders. Militias and rebels 
comprise many of the fighters, civilians most of 
the victims. Wars have been especially debilitating 
in Africa, the scene of most of the world’s current 
bloodshed. But even in that continent, the number 
of conflicts has fallen from 16 in 2002 to 5 today. 
The greatest security threat facing Western indus- 
trialized countries, including the United States, is 
not war with other nations but the potential con- 
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junction of non-state actors with nuclear or bio- 
logical weapons. 

Nevertheless, the past year has seen a spike in 
conflict-related death in several continuing excep- 
tions to the antiwar trend. The two most promi- 
nent cases involve, tellingly, insurgency and civil 
conflict. Under the rubric of America’s war on ter- 
ror, US-occupied Iraq has become far more violent 
and the Middle East less stable. In Sudan’s Darfur 
region, horrific slaughter has resumed, ın part 
because the international community has failed to 
muster an effective response. 


THE MIDEAST MESS 

This fall the Bush administration updated its 
stated Iraq policy from “stay the course” to, in 
the words of White House spokesman Tony Snow, 
“a study ın constant motion.” Yet various adjust- 
ments, including efforts to increase security in 
Baghdad, have failed to stem either the insurgency 
or the mounting sectarian killings. 

Washington is pressing Iraq's leaders to agree on 
terms for demobilizing militias, sharing oil wealth, 
and ensuring a role for Sunnis in the government. So 
far, however, the Iraqi leadership has proved unable 
or unwilling to accomplish this—in part because the 
general insecurity in the country, which Us misman- 
agement helped bring about, has prompted Sunnis 
and Shiites to fall back on clans and sects for protec- 
tion and revenge. 

With few assuming that a power-sharing agree- 
ment would hold up after the Americans leave, 
efforts to disband militias remain exceedingly dif- 
ficult. Likewise, training Iraqi security forces to 
“stand up” so American and British troops can 
“stand down” is not working well, because many 
in the security forces place tribal or religious bonds 
ahead of national allegiance. 

The bipartisan Iraq Study Group, headed by for- 
mer Secretary of State James Baker III and former 
Congressman Lee Hamilton, will try to bail out 
Bush from another of his messes, like his father’s 
friends did recurringly when Bush was younger. 
The end of one-party rule in Washington could the- 
oretically énhance the possibility for serious debate 
and even for efforts to achieve bipartisan consen- 
sus. Unforturiately, after all the bluriders and blood- 
letting, no options in Iraq look attractive. 

Send more troops? The questions are where 
they would come from, what they would do, and 
whether they would be too late. Withdraw? Sunni 
areas might become a lawless haven for jihadists, 
and the sectarian chaos could worsen and spread 
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to other countries. Insert a strongman? That would 
hardly comport with the putative democratization 
rationale for the war. Create semi-autonomous 
regions for Sunnis, Shiites, and Kurds? It is not 
clear whether neighboring countries would accept 
an independent Kurdistan, why the new regions 
would believe government pledges to share oil rev- 
enues fairly, or how federalization would stop eth- 
nic cleansing within the regions. 

Engage Iran and Syria and other states in the 
neighborhood to seek their help in stabilizing Iraq 
as part of a comprehensive effort to resolve ten- 
sions in the Middle East? Whatever the promise 
of this strategy, it might be a hard pill for the Bush 
White House to swallow. At this point, perhaps 
the best Washington can hope for is to contain the 
damage, avoid all-out civil war, and prevent the 
conflict from engulfing the Middle East as Us forces 
gradually redeploy. ` 

The broader war on terror is not faring much 
better. A recently declassified us intelligence study 
provoked an uproar by stating the obvious: “The 
Iraq conflict has become the ‘cause célébre’ for 
jihadists, breeding a deep resentment of Us involve- 
ment in the Muslim world and cultivating support- 
ers for the global jihadist movement.” 

And Iraq is hardly the lone grievance. us debates 
about detainee and torture policy, for instance, 
have received a wide airing. Israel’s occupation of 
the West Bank continues to inflame opinion. This 
summer, Washington’s tacit encouragement of 
Israel to bomb Lebanon for weeks failed to fore- 
see the narrative impact of the televised deaths of 
Muslim civilians. It also ignored the prospect that 
Hezbollah’s survival against Israeli armed forces 
would confer heroic status on the Islamists while 
bolstering their patrons in Tehran. 

Al Qaeda’s plan in initially attacking the United 
States, it should be recalled, was based on the same 
strategy that mujahideen had successfully used 
against the Soviet Union in Afghanistan. The idea 
was to lure Americans into invading a Middle East- 
ern country, whereupon jihadists would swarm 
over and bleed them until the infidel empire was 
defeated. The Americans seemed to avoid this trap 
when they successfully toppled the Taliban and 
routed Al Qaeda in Afghanistan shortly after 9-11. 
Yet then, in Iraq, they created a new trap to step in. 

Partly as a result of the Bush administration's 
diversion of troops, intelligence operatives, and 
reconstruction funds to its war of choice, the 
security situation in Afghanistan is deteriorating. 
Senior Al ‘Qaeda leaders have eluded capture. The 
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Taliban have regrouped and are waging open war- 
fare against NATO forces in the south. Afghanistan 
has emerged as the world’s principal opium dealer. 
And the potential for failed statehood has grown. 


DEATH IN DARFUR 

As bad as the Middle East crisis is, Darfur is 
just as bad. Over the past three years, an estimated 
200,000 people have been killed in the western 
Sudan region and 2.5 million forced to flee their 
homes. This conflict, which has included massa- 
cres, rapes, and looting, pits Sudan’s military and 
allied militias against rebels from ethnic African 
tribes who are seeking greater rights over local 
resources. Recent UN reports tell of Arab militia- 
men throwing women and children into blazing 
homes as they set villages afire. 

The battle lines have grown messier since some 
rebel groups rejected a peace accord signed in May, 
and the fighting has now spilled into neighboring 
Chad. In August, the UN Security Council called 
for the deployment of peacekeepers to replace an 
understaffed African Union mission and to stop 
the killings that the Us government has termed a 
genocide. But the UN resolution was a mockery, 
affording the oil-rich Sudanese regime, which has 
orchestrated the violence, a veto over the intro- 
duction of foreign troops. 

President Omar Hassan al-Bashir has rejected 
the idea of a UN mission ın Darfur, though he toler- 
ates one in southern Sudan. His denunciations of 
“neocolonialist” and “Zionist” plots against Suda- 
nese sovereignty have won plaudits in the region 
and in Arab states. But it is his country’s oil reserves 


DEVELOPMENT be, 
PowerPoints and populists 


IT IS MID-MORNING in a village somewhere in that 
place once called the third world but now labeled 
“developing”—a label meant to convey hope and 
progress but suffused with a Western conceit that 
maturation is still to come. A few cows—it could 
be goats or a herd of sheep—linger in a nearby 
field. Smoke from wood fires hovers over a ram- 
shackle assortment of simply made one-room 
homes assembled amid dirt paths. A peek inside 
one of the homes finds a child—African, perhaps 
Latin American, definitely someone of color—star- 
ing intently at a bright screen on a small laptop. 
Her fingers tap lightly at the rubberized keyboard. 
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that shield it in the Security Council, where China 
has resisted calls for intervention. A rising chorus 
now urges NATO involvement. In the end, a political 
settlement will be needed to stop the killing. 

For five centuries the world’s great powers 
engaged in wars to compete for preeminence. 
Today, even as countries continue to build armies 
and buy arsenals, war has become less viable 
for amassing wealth or empire. Nor does war, in 
many cases, augment states’ power, in the sense of 
Thomas Schellings term “compellance”—the abil- 
ity to get others to do what you want. Indeed, the 
United States, the only superpower in a unipolar 
world—the-hegemon that spends 10 times more 
on its military than the next highest spender— 
cannot seem to control two relatively minor pow- 
ers, Iraq and Afghanistan. 

Accompanying a general decline in the belief in 
war's efficacy, not coincidentally, has been a grad- 
ual but discernible strengthening of international 
norms against warfare. States are coming to rec- 
ognize that legitimacy matters—it boosts leverage 
when it is present and enfeebles states when it is 
lacking. The only wars generally accepted as legiti- 
mate for some time have been those necessary for 
self-defense or to enforce the peace. Added to this 
list more recently have been cases, such as Sudan, 
where a state fails its responsibility to protect citi- 
zens from massive killing and suffering. 

Whatever verdict these evolving norms of war- 
fare assign to the US action in Iraq or the interna- 
tional inaction in Darfur, they certainly enhance 
the possibility that neither conflict will prove, in 
the long run, a trend-setter. A. T.S. 


Occasionally she shifts and cranks the short han- 
dle jutting from the side that generates the power 
that keeps the machine running. 

On the laptop's screen a window is open to 
Google. Another window holds a page from an elec- 
tronic textbook. The laptop is linked to a wireless 
network that also allows the girls mother in another 
corner of the room to go online with a similar laptop. 
She intently checks whether the prices and descrip- 
tions of wooden statues that her husband and a few 
other villagers had carved have been posted correctly 
on the fair-trade website the country’s government 
has established on eBay. She then opens an Excel 
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document to review when the next principal and 
interest payment is due on the microloan that funded 
the packaging material for the statues. 

Sound like fiction? It is. But it is a stylized por- 
trait of the future that some believe can be a real- 
ity. The first of these self-contained, rugged $100 
laptops are scheduled to go from prototype to pro- 
duction line in 2007. And microloans, according 
to the World Bank, already serve 16 million poor 
people in developing countries, providing the 
financial foundation that spurs entrepreneurial 
enterprise and employment. 

Both the laptop and the microloan are promoted 
as a new and formidable means to spur develop- 
ment—indeed, Muhammad Yunus, the founder of 
Bangladesh-based Grameen Bank, the best known 
microlender, was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
this year. But trade and aid, together with economic 
reform, continue to be the major tools by which 
the developed world hopes to bring change to the 
developing world. In practice, this attempt to induce 
change continues to be incremental, limited, and in 
some cases unsustainable economically for many 
developing countries. It has sparked a backlash in at 
least one region, Latin America, where it threatens 
to be overtaken by other policies and prescriptions 
that do not emanate from Washington and the rest 
of the developed world. 


EMPOWERING THE PEOPLE 

The brainchild of it’s Nicholas Negroponte, 
the $100 laptop (slated to fall to $50 if enough 
units are sold) is not intended as a developmental 
panacea but as a means to bring educational mate- 
rials and communications power to people who 
barely register on the radar of government officials 
in the capitals of the developing world. This indi- 
vidual empowerment is a first step toward creat- 
ing the kind of educated and autonomous citizens 
who can take on the roles required to bring change 
to the developing world. As the Center for Global 
Development has noted, “with each additional 
year of schooling, people earn 10 percent higher 
wages.” Moreover, “no country has ever achieved 
continuous and rapid growth without reaching an 
adult literacy rate of at least 40 percent.” 

Cheap, simple, and individually operated also 
form the basis of the microlending movement, as 
illustrated by Grameen Bank’s lending practices. 
Small loans that average less than $200 are pro- 
vided generally to women to purchase materials 
needed to equip and operate small-scale enter- 
prises. Although interest rates range as high as 20 


percent, the repayment terms and practices are not 
onerous. Business has been good for Grameen, also, 
which has distributed $6 billion in loans. 

The.awarding of the peace prize to Yunus this 
year has brought renewed attention to this latest 
version of “bootstrapping” development. But in 
some ways the more important story in 2006, and 
for the immediate future, might be what is taking 
place in Latın America, most recently in Bolivia. 

Evo Morales was inaugurated president in Jan- 
uary after a campaign in which he promised to 
ensure that revenues from the sales of Bolivia’s nat- 
ural resources—its abundant natural gas reserves 
especially—went first to Bolivians, and only then 
to the foreign firms carrying out the processing and 
export. Morales has worked to fulfill his promise 
by nationalizing the natural gas industry. He also 
has been, along with Venezuela’s Hugo Chavez and 
Brazil's Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva, a vocal proponent 
of rejecting the economic prescriptions of Washing- 
ton, the IMF, and the World Bank—that is, market 
liberalization, fiscal austerity, and privatization. 
Growth with equity has become the premise of the 
new economic paradigm in the region. 

There is more than just leftist or anti-globalization 
sentiments driving leaders like Chavez or Morales 
to proffer alternatives. Former World Bank econo- 
mist Joseph Stiglitz has pointedly noted that coun- 
tries that implemented the economic advice of the 
IMF and the World Bank “have actually done more 
poorly recently than they did in the past. .. . Growth 
in Latin America was just half of what it was in the 
1950s, 1960s, and 1970s, before we taught them 
what to do.” Moreover, “words like fairness, equality, 
inequality,” he notes, were not especially prevalent in 
the developed world’s policy prescriptions. 

That said, the tried-and-failed nationalization 
route offers no way out either—only the prospect 
of more disappointment. The Bolivian and Venezu- 
elan model of state-dominated development may 
achieve a semblance of success, but only as long as 
energy prices stay high. In the meantime, oppor- 
tunities for economic reform and diversification 
will have been squandered. The helpful part of the 
populist prescription is its focus on extending eco- 
nomic gains beyond corrupt elites. But sustainable 
success still depends on transparent institutions 
and the integration of developing economies into 


the global marketplace. State redistribution will not 


‘ release nations from the grip of poverty. 
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Neither will foreign aid. Indeed, it is trade rather 
than conditional aid that accounts for the growth 
that much of the developing world has experi- 





enced in the past year. Historically high commod- 
ity prices have driven up growth rates in both Latin 
America and Africa. Yet even in this area, the inter- 
national community has yet to transcend the age- 
old pattern of the developing world providing raw 
materials for processing by the developed world. 
And rich nations have refused to take steps that 
would boost a broader integration of developing 
countries into global markets. 

In particular, the failure this year of the Doha 
round of the World Trade Organization talks struck 
hard at the idea that the developed world could be 
trusted to.adopt a difficult adjustment of the kind 
it has so often admonished the developing world to 
accept—in this case, reducing subsidization of an 
important political force, farmers. The Doha talks 
fell apart when the developed nations—the United 
States and Europé specifically—refused to remove 
price supports for farm products. Agriculture is 
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RESOURCES $ 
The year of oil 


IF A HEADLINE-HUNGRY celebrity ever experienced a 
year such as oil has enjoyed in 2006, that celebrity's 
publicist would be in line for a substantial raise. 
Not a day has gone by, it seems, when oil has not 
seized big headlines. Oil has won its ink with price 
fluctuations that have maddened motorists and 
troubled economists, but also because of its asso- 
ciation with geopolitical tensions stretching from 
Nigeria to Venezuela to Russia to Iraq. Gradually 
breaking into the spotlight, too, is an upcoming role 
likely to prove a career-definer for petroleum—the 
blockbuster, global warming. Yes, this fuel has had 
a very good year, in the sense that, although no one 
claims to like oil, no one spells its name wrong. 

The centrality of oil presents the world, however, 
with two seemingly irreconcilable imperatives. The 
first is that, as all but the most science-resistant 
now realize, the international community must 
reduce emissions of greenhouse gases if it wishes 
to avert environmental disaster. The second is that, 
in order to raise standards of living, encourage lib- 
eral forms of government, and promote general 
security, the nations of the world must ensure that 
global economic development continues apace— 
which, for the time being at least, requires the 
burning of vast amounts of fossil fuels. 

But growth cannot depend on oil forever. Even 
if the world chooses to pursue economic develop- 
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central to the economic well-being of most low- 
income countries. Much of the developing world 
also imports food. By rejecting trade reforms that 
would let developing countries enter even a lim- 
ited number of farm markets, affluent nations have 
closed off opportunities for poor nations to mod- 
ernize their agricultural sectors and create new 
employment in agricultural processing. 

For all the interest in promoting technological 
tools like laptops and' innovative financing like 
that provided by Grameen Bank, the failure of 
Doha captured a central truth about the North's 
level of concern for development in the South. 
This was aptly captured in a remark by Stiglitz: 
“Europe subsidizes its cows to the tune of $2.00 a 
day. The reason why that is a relevant number is 
that $2.00 is the World Bank measure of poverty. 
Its better to be a cow in Europe than to be a per- 
son in the third world.” WWE 


ment at the expense of its climate, it will discover, 
as global oil reserves are depleted, that petroleum’s 
contribution to economic growth will diminish. 
Gradually but inevitably, oil will become prohibi- 
tively expensive, especially as industrialization in 
Asia and elsewhere contributes to energy demand. 

For now, the oil-price spike of 2006 seems to 
have demonstrated that the global economy can 
withstand an occasional market-driven oil shock. 
A security-based shock, however, might prove a 
different matter, and the past year has only empha- 
sized the world’s vulnerability to disruptions in 
fossil-fuel supply. The year kicked off with the Rus- 
sian state-owned gas company Gazprom temporar- 
ily reducing gas supplies to Ukraine and thus to 
the rest of Europe. In Nigeria, government forces 
have battled rebels for control of the country’s oil- 
producing regions. In Venezuela, Hugo Chavez 
has continued to project antagonism toward his 
countrys largest oil customer, the United States, 
all the while betting Venezuelas well-being on oil 
revenues instead of market reforms. 

With security problems such as these likely to 
persist in years to come (and, in fact, with com- 
petition over water and other resources likely to 
provoke increasing conflict), it becomes reasonable 
to wonder which creeping disaster might catch us 
first—the transformation of the earth’s climate 
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through global warming or the constriction of its 
economy through disruptions in natural-resource 
supplies and gradually increasing prices. 


A TROPICAL DEPRESSION? 

Absent more aggressive and collective interven- 
tion, global warming will itself prove no walk in 
the economic park. This fall the British govern- 
ment’s top economist released a report estimating 
that climate changes induced in part by fossil fuel 
consumption—changes including increased flood- 
ing, shortages of drinking water, crop failures, 
and outbreaks of disease—could reduce world 
economic output by 5 to 20 percent, a disrup- 
tion comparable to the Great Depression. Though 
some other economists dispute the magnitude of 
the potential disruption, the reports author was 
probably correct in asserting that the chance to 
avert global warming’s worst effects could be gone 
within a decade or two. 

As has become customary in recent years, the 
year 2006 has brought new data supporting the 
reality of climate change. The first six months of 
the year in the United States were the hottest on 
record. The previous year had been the hottest on 
record worldwide. British scientists (somewhat 
controversially) have warned that global warm- 
ing may already be affecting the flow of the Gulf 
Stream in a way that could, counterintuitively 
enough, turn Europe frigid. And there have been 
continuing reports of animal species’ altering their 
ranges of habitation because the weather had got- 
ten too hot or dry in the places where they had 
previously lived. 

Along with the dire data has come the usual 
measure of inadequate official response. The 
United States retains its status as the world’s top 
producer of greenhouse gasses, still giving no sign 
that ıt might ratify the Kyoto Protocol to reduce 
such emissions. Australia has not signed on to 
Kyoto either, and though Canada and Japan are 
signatories, both are doing a poor job of reaching 
their emissions commitments. China, meanwhile, 
a country that by 2015 looks set to overtake the 
United States as a source of greenhouse gasses, has 
continued to build coal-fired power facilities at a 
rapid pace. It also is expending much of its grow- 
ing diplomatic strength on securing oil supplies 
from countries ruled by unsavory governments. 

To top it off, public investment in alternative 
fuels development has remained hardly more than 
a trickle. Among the governments of major econo- 
mies, only Japan has increased funding for energy 
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research in recent years; the United States spends 20 
times as much on military research as it spends on 
energy research. Paradoxically, the world is under- 
funding research into new energy technologies even 
as technology creates ever-greater demands for 
energy. Millions of newly middle-class consumers 
around the globe are buying cars and filling their 
homes with gadgets. By the end of this decade, the 
world’s computing systems are projected to draw 
half the electricity that the world produces. 

As worrisome as most of the climate news is, 
promising trends persist as well. Technologi- 
cal advances manage to be made despite inad- 
equate public funding. Solar energy, forinstance, 
is becoming more viable as researchers discover 
cheaper materials for building solar panels. Geo- 
thermal power can now be harnessed from cooler 
water than was previously feasible. 

Moreover, although the United States and many 
other governments are doing little to redress climate 
change, some (notably in Europe) appear commit- 
ted to facing the problem. Within the United States, 
cities and states are taking their own steps against 
greenhouse emissions. Even environmentally 
backward China is showing a few hopeful signs. 
Granted, the government is likely more concerned 
with popular outrage at miserable environmental 
conditions than it is worried about the state of the 
natural world. Nevertheless, it is building wind- 
mills and running some hydrogen-powered buses. 

Those who belittle the urgency of addressing cli- 
mate change often seem, coincidentally, to derive 
economic benefit from doing nothing about it. In 
any case, it is hard to imagine anyone performing a 
rational risk analysis and concluding that the smart 
play is to ignore global warming. 

Fortunately, the aims of economic advancement 
and responsible environmental stewardship are not 
incompatible. Not only might efforts to address cli- 
mate change avoid potentially severe disruptions to 
global growth, but the development of alternative 
energy sources and energy-efficient technologies 
could themselves prove economically productive. If 
governments show farsighted leadership and devote 
more resources to mitigating global warming, and 
if the private sector follows as dictated by market 
forces, eventually the world will reach a technologi- 
cal tipping point. At that point, alternatives to oil 
will do more than help avoid environmental disas- 
ter. They will also constitute a brand-new economic 
motor, one capable of harnessing ingenuity world- 
wide and keeping the global economy running for 
a long time to come. LC. 
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MEN Islam, and the 9-11 War 


PETER WARREN SINGER 


ew events are shared across an entire popu- 
lace, where everyone has a story of where 
he or she was when they received the news. 
“9-11,” as it will always be known, was one of those 
rare, momentous days. Like the assault on Pearl 
Harbor or the Kennedy assassination, the attacks 
of September 11, 2001, forever seared in memory, 
will define a generation 
zhi _ (of Americans. 
GlobatsTrends, 20073 ` But 9-11 was more 
l ~ ithan that. As we look 
back on it more than five years later, we can 
now see that it was a force that reshaped global 
politics. It gave nearly eyery single global actor, 
whether states, international organizations, or 
NGOs, a new set of priorities to act on and new 
pitfalls to navigate. 

For American foreign policy, 9-11 was a historic 
wakeup call, shocking it out of the seeming hang- 
over that had defined the post-cold war decade. 
Security concerns replaced trade as the coin of the 
realm. Penny-pinching for the “peace dividend” 
was transformed into more than a trillion dollars 
spent on a “war” not against a country like the 
Soviet Union, but against a tactic: terrorism. A 
post-Somalia doctrine of “casualty aversion” was 
shattered by two major ground conflicts and more 
than 20,000 American casualties. And a political 
climate that was veering: toward mild isolation- 
ism in 2001 became a bipartisan strategy of for- 
ward engagement on a global scale that many have 
described as near-impe 

The five years since 9l 11 are stunning in the 
array of actions and reactions that followed. One 
aspect, though, stands out. It is now clear that 
the attacks on the American homeland and the 
responses to them have created a new prism of 
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global affairs, a tension between a state and a reli- 
gion that plays out on an international level as 
never before. Relations between the world’s undis- 
puted superpower and the world of 1.4 billion 
Muslim believers can only be viewed as inexorably 


— oS 
changed since 9-11. 


FEAR AND SUSPICION 

Over the past 200 years, relations between the 
United States and the diverse set of Muslim states 
and communities that make up the Islamic world 
have veered from positive to negative. The young 
American state's very first embassy was located in 
the Muslim world (Tangier), but so was its first 
foreign incursion (the Barbary Wars). The ups and 
downs have continued in the centuries since, from 
the United States arguing against European colo- 
nial tendencies at the Treaty of Versailles following 
World War I to the oil embargo that followed the 
1973 October War. 

And yet, while America’s standing in Muslim 
states and communities has been on the decline 
for a while, driven mainly by the prevailing view in 
the region that Washington has failed to be even- 
handed in the Arab-Israeli conflict, it has never 
been like it is today. We have entered a new global 
paradigm. From the historic heart of the Islamic 
world in the Middle East to the peripheries in 
Southeast Asia and in the West, a tension has built 
that is severe and palpable. 

As is the case with many great powers, the 
United States has a problem of being unpopular 
abroad. But in the Muslim world, the issue is differ- 
ent and far deeper. The United States is not sumply 
seen as being mean-spirited or unfair. Today, in the 
wake of the Iraq War especially, nearly 90 percent 
of the inhabitants of Muslim countries view Amer- 
ica as the primary security threat to their country. 
Around 60 percent have said in polls that weaken- 
ing the Muslim world is a primary objective of the 
United States in formulating its policies. 
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At the same time, this trend is mirrored to an 
extent in the United States. Americans have long 
had concerns about radical groups within Islam 
(crystallizing with the Iranian hostage crisis), but 
the number of Americans who have a negative 
view of the entire religion of Islam itself has grown 
each year since the 9-11 attacks to now comprise 
almost half the us body politic. Indeed, a study 
commissioned by the Couricil on American-Islamic 
Relations found that the thing that Americans find 


most perplexing about Islam is their understanding’ ” 


that it “condones killing in the name of Allah.” ` 

Perhaps more illustrative, though, is the cul- 
tural vibe that permeates relations and sets the 
context for the long term. For example, one of the 
most popular movies in Egypt this year was The 
Night Baghdad Fell, a black comedy that depicts 
an American invasion of Egypt, the destruction of 
Cairo, and a faux Condoleezza Rice ın a sex scene. 
In NATO ally Turkey, the most popular film this year 
was the action flick Valley of the Wolves. It fanta- 
sizes about Turkish soldiers wreaking revenge on 
evil American troops who have just shot up a wed- 
ding and bombed a mosque. The wife of the Turk- 
ish prime minister attended the premiere. 

Yet if, as a Washington Post article described, 
Americans are the “bullies, rapists, and mindless 
killers” of pop culture in the Muslim world, Mus- 
lims fare no better in their depiction in the air- 
waves of America. It is hard to imagine listening 
to five minutes of talk radio without hearing some 
sort of slam on Islam, while the villains of almost 
every new action film or television show invariably 
have a link to`a Muslim terrorist group or cause. 
Former American diplomat William Fisher recently 
warned of an “uninformed and unreasoning Islam- 
ophobia that is rapidly becoming implanted in our 
national genetics.” 

Consequently, 9-11 has become the portal into 
something far bigger. Global politics and us foreign 
policy are being shaped by a new dynamic, a schism 
between a nation and a religion driven by themes of 
hurt, fear, and suspicion. It is a contestation in the 
realm of ideas, but with a decidedly tangible secu- 
rity aspect. The conflict is not between two blocs 
locked in battle, nor is it merely about defeating a 
certain set of killers. It is as if George Kennan’s “Mr. 
X” writings on the cold war melded with Samuel 
Huntington's “Clash of Civilizations.” It is about a 
new global construct of mutual insecurity. 

As with all things new, the terms and conditions 
are still being figured out. Some have suggested we 
name this the Global War on Terrorism. Others 


have called it World War Ill or IV. Still others sug- 
gest it be called simply the “Long War” (the latter 
not only ringing a bit defeatist, but also revealing 
classic American impatience). Ultimately, we do not 
know what history will call this conflict; the final 
names selected for wars are often capricious and 
unpredictable. For now, we can best call ıt by its 
spark. More than five years in, the 9-11 War shows 
no sign of.ending. The only cértainty is that it will 
play out over the course of a generation or more. 


THE NEW CONSENSUS - 

The 9-11 attacks were a self-evident violation of 
all moral and religious codes of conduct. Conse- 
quently, the United States should have been able 
to isolate Al Qaeda from the broader public in the 
Islamic world, and thus cut it off from the support 
and recruiting structures that would allow it to 
thrive. Yet, more than five years later, the United 
States finds itself isolated, and inversely has seen 
the stature of Osama bin Laden and Al Qaeda rise. 
While Washington and its allies have seized some 
of bin Laden’s lesser lieutenants and assets, the 
movement remains vibrant and its senior leader- 
ship largely intact. 

The primary threat has evolved since 9-11 from 
a specific organization that was fairly centralized 
into more of a collection of self-organized, self- 
inspired, cellular entities. The 9-11 attacks were 
planned at the group's highest levels in Afghanistan 
over the course of almost two years, with bin Lad- 
en’s hand in the tiniest of details. By comparison, 
bin Laden probably found out about the London 
bombings in July 2005 by watching television. And 
the only link that the 17-man terror cell recently 
rolled up in Canada had with Al Qaeda was by 
reading about it on the Internet. 

We are witnessing the transformation of the Al 
Qaeda threat into the threat of Al Qaeda-ism. This 
evolution makes the deep and rapid deterioration 
of America’s standing in the Islamic world one of 
the greatest challenges the United States faces. The 
erosion of America’s credibility not only reinforces 
the recruiting efforts of its foes, it also effectively 
denies American ideas and policies a fair hearing 
among the wider populace—the “sea” in which any 
of America’s foes must “swim.” Winning the 9-11 
War depends substantially on winning the war of 
ideas; unfortunately, by most available metrics, the 
United States is not winning that war. 

For all the seeming contention in Us foreign 
policy, somewhat of a broad consensus is build- 
ing. While America’s public diplomacy problem 


was initially denied, it has finally begun to receive 
recognition at the highest levels. In a January 2005 
interview before his second inauguration, Presi- 
dent George W. Bush acknowledged that declining 
Us popularity in the Islamic world would be one of 
his greatest challenges in the subsequent four years. 
One result was the subsequent naming of a close 
confidant, Karen Hughes, to take over this effort. 
The act itself was the message; Hughes was expert 
in neither the issues nor public diplomacy, and 
indeed had no experience in international affairs. 
But her nomination was meant as a signal that the 
problem had been accepted as real and significant. 

Likewise, while public diplomacy had once been 
derided as too soft to be considered with matters of 
State security, the Pentagon is now one of the lead- 
ers in pushing for a refocus on winning the war of 
ideas—or, as Department of Defense policy docu- 
ments describe it, creating 
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the world’s population but their combined GDP is 
less than that of France. Almost half of the world’s 
Muslim population is illiterate. While there are 
a few bright spots (for example, the success that 
Malaysia has found in embracing globalization), 
overall, in the words of one of the reports, the 
region is “richer than it is developed.” 
These development failures have combined with 
a regionwide freedom deficit that heightens the 
problem. Authoritarian governments predominate 
in the Muslim world, the only exceptions lying out- 
side the historic Middle Eastern core. The account- 
ability of public authorities is further hampered by 
the fact that most media rely on state support and 
can be described as, at best, only partly free. In the 
absence of either public accountability or deeply 
rooted traditions of self-governance, most regimes 
are prone to corruption, patronage, and clientelism. 
The result is that state 





a “global anti-terrorism 
environment.” Outgoing 
Defense Secretary Donald 
Rumsfeld has suggested 
that when it comes to the 
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Nearly 90 percent of the inhabitants of 
Muslim countries view America as the 
primary security threat to their country. 


structures in the region 
are at best unresponsive 
and at worst incompetent 
when it comes to meeting 
public needs. This com- 





war of ideas, “The us gov- 
ernment still functions as 
a five and dime store in an eBay world. . . . The 
longer it takes to put a strategic information frame- 
work into place, the more we can be certain that 
the vacuum will be filled’by the enemy.” 

Within discussions of the causes and appropriate 
responses to 9-11, experts from the region also have 
weighed in, and a consensus has formed around 
the importance of human development concerns to 
both the problem and any solution. The key cata- 
lyst was the Arab Human Development Report, first 
published by the UN Development Program in 2002 
and again each subsequent year. The reports have 
touched off a crucial debate in both the United 
States and the Islamic world. Most critically, the 
reports are the products of regional scholars and, 
as such, have achieved an unprecedented level of 
legitimacy and recognition. 

In exploring the recent rise of radicalism, the 
reports delve into just how far the.region has fallen 
behind in development. The various data points 
are telling, and they go on and on. Sub-Saharan 
Africa has better Internet connectivity than the 
Middle East. The 22 Arab countries, including the 
oil-exporting Gulf states, account for a combined 
gross domestic product less than that of Spain 
alone. All 57 member states of the Organization 
of the Islamic Conference account for one-fifth of 


ee 


bination of human devel- 
opment gaps and broken 
regimes goes a long way in explaining both the fail- 
ing environment in which radicals thrive and the 
pool of simmering anger they are able to tap into. 

It is also credited with the rise of political Islam as 
a potent force in the post—9-11] world. With authori- 
tarians quite effective at clamping down on secu- 
lar and liberal opposition (witness the regionwide 
suppression of human rights activists and journal- 
ists that rock the boat too much), Islamist groups 
in particular have been at an advantage in having 
both the safe ground of the mosque to organize from 
and strong credibility on the anti-corruption front. 
From Pakistan and Palestine to Yemen and Egypt, 
failing public services have created a vacuum filled 
by Islamists who provide food, shelter, health care, 
and education. This, combined with their oppo- 
sition to the United States, has gained them what 
the regimes lack: political legitimacy in the eyes of 
deprived urban and rural masses. 

The new consensus in US policy toward the 
Islamic world revolves, as a result, around the need 
to address socioeconomic deprivation as well as 
political repression. Such a strategy primarily calls 
for human development, with a strong emphasis 
on political and economic freedoms. “Reform” is 
now the catchword in American policy discus- 
sions regarding the Muslim world—to the extent 
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that Secretary of State Rice has not made a single 
speech about the region without using it. 


UGLY AMERICANS 

While Louis Armstrong sang on his interna- 
tional tours to win hearts and minds during the 
cold war that we have to “accentuate the posi- 
tive,” he also noted that we have to “eliminate the 
negative.” This leads to the continuing problem of 
implementation—how America carries itself in the 
world. While us officials know they have a prob- 
lem, it 1s too often depicted as.simply poor public 
relations. President Bush, for example, has sug- 
gested the United States is “behind when it comes 
to selling our own story.” 

But a key lesson that any decent public relations 
firm will point out is that no amount of “selling” 
can move a bad product. Policies matter. Washing- 
ton needs to show greater empathy for both sides, 
as well as at least a modicum of activity, on the 
Arab-Israeli peace 


tive reception given to the United States and its 
policies, public diplomacy must be redefined as an 
imperative at all levels of government, not an after- 
thought. Cultural awareness must clearly be built 
up across the foreign policy apparatus. 

For example, although the launch of a new 
initiative to build foreign language skills starting 
in fiscal 2007 is a nice, though belated, start, the 
actual funding will yield at most 4,500 gradu- 
ate study fellowships, spread out over multiple 
languages (ranging from Chinese and Arabic 
to Korean and Farsi). It remains a drop in the 
bucket in relation to America’s overall strategic 
needs. Meanwhile, the administration is missing 
opportunities to mobilize the Arab and Muslim 
American community. Just as political donors and 
corporate cronies often join governmental foreign 
travel delegations, core groups of cultural advisers 
could be assembled to accompany US government 
officials to help guide them through regional 

nuances and pit- 





process. It needs 
to extricate itself 
from the corner it 
has painted itself 


All radicalisms have a critical weakness: as long as 
they are not fed, they ultimately burn themselves out. 
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Within all of 
these activities, 
dialogue is key. 





into with its prison 
at Guantanamo 
Bay and its detainee policies. And it must be willing 
to face the realities of a “stay the course” policy ill- 
suited for an Iraq that is spinning out of control. 

At the same time, how the United States engages 
and communicates with the world also matters. 
Washington is widely perceived as lecturing without 
listening, arrogant, and uninterested in the opin- 
ion of others. While there was great fanfare about 
Hughes's appointment, the follow-up has been less 
than stellar- Public diplomacy has remained in spin 
mode, too often treating the endeavor like an exten- 
sion of an election campaign. Hughes's limited for- 
ays have been rife with photo-ops (when asked for 
a public diplomacy “success story,” senior staffers 
at the State Department cited Hughes's attending 
a cooking class with students in Germany), and 
staged meetings with pre-screened groups of elites. 
Her speeches in the region too often stand as a 
guide ‘on ‘how not to communicate with the Muslim 
world, veering from pandering references that lack 
local cultural awareness to finger-wagging lectures. 

As Hughes and her aides gain on-the-job experi- 
ence in public diplomacy, this trend may reverse. 
But it is important to point out that any one offi- 
cial is not the problem. Since winning the 9-11 
War requires reversing the present wholly nega- 
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Any public diplo- 
macy program- 
ming must include an element for reaction and 
feedback. (For instance, every trip to the region by 
senior officials should include meetings with elites, 
with students, and with local civil society, and every 
speech should include time for open questions and 
answers.) And wherever possible, programming 
should be jointly developed with local partners, to 
improve credibility and enhance local impact. 

A successful strategy must also be far more nimble 
in seizing opportunities to demonstrate American 


` good intent and seriousness of engagement. Wash- 


ington was quite generous, for instance, toward the 
regions struck by the 2004 Asian tsunami, and saw 
an uptick in its standing in Muslim Indonesia as a 
result. Yet, when an earthquake in 2005 slammed 
Pakistan, the response from the US government was 
meek at best. Overall, the United States committed 
just $26.4 million in aid and said it might give more 
up to a $50 million limit. That is roughly 3 percent 
of the amount the government gave for the tsunami 
relief and reconstruction effort. 

By: contrast, a “who's who” of radical groups 
quickly started a wide range of aid efforts in Paki- 
stan. Affiliate groups of Lashkar-e-Taiba ran a field 
hospital replete with x-ray machines and operating 
room. Jammat-e-Islami organized relief convoys 


and refugee camps. And the Al Rasheed Trust (a 
group whose assets have been frozen in the United 
States because of its suspected Al Qaeda hnks) has 
been in the forefront of aid and publicity. 

Finally, the United States must figure out how to 
integrate 1ts own approaches to public diplomacy 
with those of other nations. For all the centrality of 
the United States to this conflict (illustrated by the 
fact that polling finds Jacques Chirac to be the most 
popular Western leader in the Muslim world— 
mainly for his perceived willingness to stand up to 
the Americans), there is a larger historic context 
of Western relations with Islam. Europeans, wor- 
ried about their own Muslim populations, are also 
increasingly willing to get involved. 

Indeed, American and European strengths and 
weaknesses complement each other. From their 
experience with integrating the Eastern European 
states, the European Union has far more expertise 
when it comes to the nitty-gritty details of politi- 
cal reform, economic advancement, and rule of 
law issues, while the United States has convening 
power that the Europeans can only dream of. Yet 
their respective efforts are not linked, and each suf- 


fers as a result. 


STRATEGIC DILEMMAS 

Questions of implementation, however, are not 
enough. Three major dilemmas of the 9-11 War 
await decision. Until Washington develops a strat- 
egy on how to solve them, they will hover above 
all policies. In the political conflict with radical 
Islam, no amount of achievement in the areas of 
consensus developed so far will matter much with- 
out their resolution. 

The first is the issue that shadows democratic 
reform: the challenge of sparking change that is 
beyond America’s control; or to put it more specifi- 
cally, the seeming dilemma of Islamist groups and 
how to deal with their rise. 

The political spectrum across the Muslim 
world is quite diverse. Regional contexts and con- 
cerns vary widely. For example, while the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict overshadows any discussion 
of political reform in the Arab world, Indone- 
sians often care as much or more about US policy 
toward the Aceh province. In addition, each area 
of the Muslim world has widely differing interest 
groups and demographic sectors. These include 
regime retainers (mostly members of the state 
bureaucracy and military), secular reformers (the 
liberal and leftist groups-most oriented to West- 
ern modes, but typically lacking local power and 
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credibility), gradualist mainstreamers (the largest 
set of the professional and business class, who are 
generally disposed to change, but with a measured 
approach), Islamist social conservatives (who seek 
a greater role for Islam in society and are thus dis- 
posed toward democratic reform, but also quite 
anti-American), radical Islamists (who advocate 
overturning regimes and implementing the entirety 
of Islamic laws), and, ultimately, militant activists 
and terrorists themselves (who undertake or pro- 
vide active support for violent action). 

Unfortunately, US policy has often failed to 
appreciate the diversity of opinion and, worse, 
has held both secular reformers and social con- 
servatives at arms length. Reaching out to like- 
minded reformers is simply a matter of increased 
support and often standing up to their repression 
by regime forces. The critical challenge is how the 
United States will deal with the rising power and 
popularity of Islamist groups, which are gradually 
winning over the “swing vote” that is the business 
class/mainstreamers. 

Not only is building democracy a long-term 
proposition, but the process of change and its suc- 
cess are not in American hands. Others control 
the final actions of how it plays on the ground, 
including people with whom Americans are not 
fully comfortable. Thus, if the United States is ever 
to gain credibility for its reform push, it must be 
willing to engage with Islamist groups, including 
those such as the Muslim Brotherhood that are 
currently banned by America’s authoritarian allies. 
It must also be willing to speak out against their 
violent repression. (Witness the May 2006 beat- 
ings in Cairo streets, where regime thugs attacked 
Brotherhood activists; they had gathered to protest 
the prosecution of judges who had questioned the 
regime's attempted rigging of elections.) 

The United States certainly may not be able to 
persuade such groups to support Us policies, but 
it is more important for America’s overall goals to 
prevent their co-option by militant forces. Unfortu- 
nately, the United States so far has steered clear of 
the difficult challenges involved in engaging such 
groups. It also has frequently made the fundamen- 
tal mistake of assuming that any and every Islamist 
group is inherently violent or Al Qaeda-oriented. 

The United States must be flexible enough to 
open dialogues with the diverse set of social groups 
and actors on the ground. This may even mean 
seeking allies that have very different worldviews. 
The Marshall Plan’s true brilliance was cleaving 
socialist-leaning parties and labor unions in West- 
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ern Europe away from the Soviet Union; President 
Richard Nixon went to Beijing not because he was 
a fan of Maoism, but to divide the communist bloc. 
Likewise, the United States will ultimately have to 
accept that Islamist political groups are among the 
most powerful and credible in the Muslim world. 

Any group that accepts the procedures of 
democratic and transparent governance must be 
engaged, regardless of its ideology or past oppo- 
sition to Us policy. The red line is violent action. 
Only those groups that continue to maintain armed 
wings that engage in violence are the true threats 
that must be isolated. 

Some worry that this might mean the creation of 
a permanent and backward-looking caliphate across 
the region. These fears are overblown. While the 
famous fear of “one man, one vote, one time” holds 
sway, we must remember that it never happened in 
the case that is most often cited for it. In Algeria in 
the 1990s, it was a military coup, not the Islamists, 
that made this scenario come true. Instead, in Jor- 
dan, Turkey, Morocco, and Indonesia, such groups 
have seen that they would not be able to maintain 
popular support unless they moderated. 

Americans and their allies should have the same 
confidence that Kennan advised at the start of the 
cold war in his prescription for containing com- 
munism. Like the Soviet Union, the popularity of 
radical Islamist rule ıs greatest where it has not yet 
reached. Wherever it might take power, it “bears 
within it the seeds of its own decay.” 

The long-term corollary to ensure that this 
proves correct is that the United States must 
become serious in its promotion of development 
and democracy, with budgeting and programming 
expanded to the level of challenge found in the 
region. Enhanced coordination with the European 
Union and Japan not only would assure additional 
funds; it would also improve the legitimacy of the 
enterprise by making it multilateral. This is crucial 
given the level of anti-Americanism in the region 
and the absolute necessity of avoiding a “Made in 
America” stamp on any socioeconomic develop- 
ment and democratization project. 

The United States and its allies should place a 
premium on the principle of justice in the political 
sphere, which resonates strongly with both secu- 
lar and Islamist social conservative constituencies. 
Justice is a value at the core of Islam, while a push 
purely for democracy often is negatively associated 
with Us interests and the experiment gone awry in 
Iraq. Most important, any support for democracy 
has to be synchronized with a simultaneous push 


for genuine constitutional change. A common mis- 
take of the past has been to accept cosmetic changes 
or the holding of a vote as signs of democratiza- 
tion. They are not. Constitutional reform to allow 
freedom of association and speech, an independent 
press, the formation of political parties, and the end- 
ing of emergency laws (each of which are supported 
by all the actors on the political spectrum except 
the two extremes of regime retainers and terrorists) 
should be at the heart of the agenda. Governments 
should be pressed to set actual timelines for reform 
measures and held accountable for achieving them. 


ISLAM'S REFORMATION 

The second strategic dilemma lies in the under- 
lying meaning of “reform.” Part and parcel of the 
9-11 War are deep debates taking place within 
Muslim states and communities as to the shape 
and teachings of Islam itself in the twenty-first 
century. The issues range from the role and status 
of women, and wrestling with globalization and 
technology, to perhaps the most critical, ijtihad. 

This last question concerns how to interpret 
Islamic law regarding modern-day matters not clari- 
fied in the Koran or other texts. It opens up a debate 
on freedom of thought, rational thinking, and 
the quest for truth through an epistemology that 
includes science, human experience, and critical 
thinking. Many liken the current debate to a Muslim 
equivalent of the Reformation in Europe during the 
1500s to 1600s. If the analogy has merit, one must 
also expect the possibility of violent reactions when 
existential and political matters collide. 

One of the most important aspects of this 
debate is a tension between the historic core and 
the periphery of the Islamic world, which the 
United States has yet to figure out. Many of the 
most vibrant discussions of the role of Islam in the 
twenty-first century are occurring in places like 
Indonesia, Malaysia, and among Muslim minor- 
ity communities in Europe and the United States. 
Islam not only has a different historic founding in 
these areas, coming through trade and immigra- 
tion rather than conquest, but it also typically 
operates in a context of greater freedom of expres- 
sion. This means arguments over such matters as 
how to be both a good Muslim and a good citizen 
are far richer in the periphery than in the historic 
core, where the debates have either ossified or veer 
toward stultifying polemics. 

The power of persuasion 1s ultimately stron- 
ger than that of secret police. But the historic core 
retains influence far greater than that of the border 


regions, for two reasons. The first is the convening 
influence and traditional power of the Arab world. 
The location of the holy sites in the Middle East: 
the dominance of a few historic centers of learning, 
such as al Azhar in Egypt; and the monopolization 
of Arabic over Islamic jurisprudence all give the 
Middle East core leverage in Islamic debates. The 
second reason is the viral effect that money coming 
from oil-rich Gulf states has in funding conservative 
movements and schools that seek a sort of counter- 
reformation against less austere local traditions. 
Nevertheless, a backlash is emerging, or at the 
very least strong subregional cleavages are. In 
Southeast Asia, for example, along with rampant 
anti-Americanism, anti-Arabism also is growing. 
The region is comparatively prosperous, stable, and 
democratic (certainly compared to the Middle East 
core), and it is growing tired of being treated as a 
periphery suitable only to be lectured at. Indeed, 
the Indonesian government minister for religious 
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sas in places like Pakistan are affiliated with radi- 
cal groups. In other states, such as Indonesia, they 
are mostly government-linked and many are in 
fact local sources of moderation that seek to coun- 
ter the growing outreach of the pesantren, which 
are boarding schools more likely to be funded by 
radical outsiders. In Arabic-speaking countries, 
“madrassa” is simply the ordinary word for school. 
As a result, when Washington talks about shutting 
down “madrassas,” it is viewed as striking against 
moderates in some countries and education in oth- 
ers, and rarely as focusing merely on radicals. 


THE TICKING TIME-BOMB 
The third and final strategic challenge central to 
the political conflict with radical Muslims is a huge 
demographic wave we are just starting to feel within 
the Islamic world. A key but often ignored politi- 
cal fact of the region is its youth. Roughly half the 
Arab population—along with 54 percent of Irani- 
ans and 52 percent 
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of Pakistanis—is 
younger than 20. 
By contrast, only 
slightly more than 
one-quarter of the 





Likewise, even 
inside the various 
Islamist groups, there is regional discord. Fierce 
feuds have broken out between the Muslim Broth- 
ethood in the Arab world and radical Islamists com- 
ing from the Deoband school in South Asia, as well 
as in Europe between second- and third-generation 
European Muslim leaders and those straight from 
the Middle East. 

The United States certainly cannot drive such 
cleavages, nor should it overtly try, recognizing the 
Medusa-like effect its positive gaze will have on the 
credibility of any local movement. But it should be 
attentive to them, ready to engage positively with 
efforts aimed at moving forward the reform debate 
within Islam from the periphery to the core. The 
important point is that, ideally, us policy toward 
the region would be recognized not only for its 
consistency and credibility, but also as having 
depth of understanding, empathy, and nuance in 
how it engages a diverse world. 

As an illustration, much has been made of the 
Muslim religious educational institutions known 
as madrassas, with many Us officials and com- 
mentators describing them as “schools of hate” 
that must be shut down. This misses the fact that 
only an extremely small percentage of the madras- 
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populations of the 
United States, the 
European Union, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Japan is under 20. 

Between 2000 and 2050, the region’s popula- 
tion is projected to roughly double, with a growth 
rate of about 130 percent. Within the same 50-year 
time frame, developing countries as a whole are 
projected to grow by a total of 67 percent, while 
the global population growth will be 54 percent. 
This growth will certainly change the region in a 
variety of ways. For example, by 2035, little Yemen 
will be a population powerhouse, becoming the 
second-largest Arab country, with 85 million resi- 
dents, just behind Egypt’s 92 million. Sudan and 
Saudi Arabia likely will be third and fourth with 55 
and 49 million, respectively. 

Yet the real problem may not be in overall 
growth, but in the population structure. In a phe- 
nomenon commonly known as the “youth bulge,” 
greater percentages of the population will be in the 
younger segments of the population than is the 
norm. In Yemen, the youth population, ages 15 to 
24, is expected to grow from 3.3 million in 2000 
to 21 million in 2050. In Saudi Arabia, the youth 
population increase will be from 3.9 million to 10 
million within the same period. Iraq and Syria are 
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also expected to witness significant growth in the 
size of their youth populations. The impact of this 
demographic trend would be huge regardless of 
the context. With stagnant political systems and 
weak infrastructure, this rising pool of youth will 
lack opportunities needed to fulfill their aspira- 
tions. They represent what the World Economic 
Forum has called a “ticking time-bomb.” 

If the regimes in place were able to produce 
enough jobs, the youth bulge conceivably could 
create economic growth (what is known as a 
“demographic dividend”). For example, many Fast 
Asian countries experienced such demographic 
shifts in the 1960s and 1970s and the availability 
of a larger work force became an engine for higher 
productivity and growth. The Islamic world, 
however, is presently unprepared to create such 
employment opportunities. Just to stay at the cur- 
rent level of stagnancy, Muslim majority states 
would have to create 100 million new jobs over 
the next 15 to 20 years. 

Needless to say, this is a recipe for disaster. 
Unless the international community is able to help 
launch an ambitious program of capacity building 
and quality improvement in their education and 
employment systems, a significant proportion of 
the coming generation will face conditions that 
political economist Omer Taspinar describes as 
an Al Qaeda recruiters dream. “Hundreds of mil- 
lions will be poorly educated and lack the neces- 
sary skills for employment. They will be living in 
crowded mega-cities and will become attractive 
recruits for radical groups and organizations that 
are alienated from the global economic, social, and 
political system.” This generation will grow up 
angry and likely viewing the United States as the 
home of Guantanamo and Abu Ghraib. 

The us strategic agenda must be one that deals 
with the underlying anger that comes from dis- 
appointment with the comparative lack of politi- 
cal, economic, and social opportunity for youth. 
The only environment in which terrorist groups 
will be undermined and the United States seen 
as credible would be one in which us policies 
are clearly understood as located on the side of 
change in the region, not on the side of a failing 
status quo. America’s best chance is to be a gen- 
erator of opportunity. 

Undergirding political reform efforts and the 
standard aid and development programming must 
be an array of innovative, youth-centered outreach 
activities that create layers of networks of local 
partners and affiliates in the public and private 


sectors. Examples might include linking vocational 
training to employment programs and enhancing 
access to the Internet and other technologies that 
provide information and encourage debate. The 
unfortunate truth, however, is‘that there is no 
ready and easy policy response to the dark com- 
bination of demographics and hate. The storm 
will simply have to be weathered, moderated, and 
modulated wherever possible. 


THE WAR OF PERCEPTIONS: 

More than five years into the 9-11 War, Ameri- 
ca’s political challenge in the Islamic world remains 
the same as the day the war started that clear 
morning in September. An ideology of hate has tar- 
geted America’s security. In the years since, efforts 
to inject fear and suspicion into relations with an 
entire region and religion have proved fruitful. 
Most of the Muslim world hates or at least fears the 
United States. In turn, the distrust 1s reciprocated. 
Many of the trend-lines only seem to be worsen- 
ing, and the divide is growing. 

The past half-decade has been a loss for both the 
United States and the wider Muslim world. But the 
current crisis need not be permanent. All radical- 
isms have a critical weakness: as long as they are 
not fed, they ultimately burn themselves out. 

It is a vexing realization, but success in the 9- 
11 War will come when America realizes that vic- 
tory lies both within the reach of its policies and 
yet beyond its control. In the forces of terrorism 
the United States faces very real and exception- 
ally dangerous security threats, to be sure. But the 
outcome in geopolitics depends on a mutual judg- 
ment in the realm of ideas. That is, the 9-11 War 
will not be won through any territorial conquest or 
individuals capture. It will only end in the realm of 
perceptions, when the United States and the Mus- 
lim world see each other not as in conflict but as 
working toward shared goals. 

As America’s 9-11 War strategy begins to take 
shape over the coming years and decades, it will 
be useful to hearken back to the advice Kennan 
provided at the start of the last “long war” the 
United States faced. Fully expecting the cold war 
to last for decades, he called for a strategy that 
was “long-term, patient” and “cool and collected.” 
As he wrote, “The decision will really fall in large 
measure on this country itself. The issue . . . is in 
essence a test of the overall worth of the United 
States as a nation among nations. To avoid destruc- 
tion the United States need only measure up to its 
own best traditions. .. .” a 
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1 Qaeda’s obituary has been written often 
Az 9-11. “Al Qaeda’s Top Primed to 
Collapse, Us Says,” trumpeted a Washing- 
ton Post headline two weeks after Khalid Sheikh 
Mohammed, the mastermind behind the 9-11 
attacks, was arrested in March 2003. “I believe the 
tide has turned in terms 
SECURITY ` of Al Qaeda,” said Con- 
gressman Porter J. Goss, 
then-chairman of the us 
House of Representatives Intelligence Commit- 
tee and himself a former case officer for the CIA 
who became its director a year later. “We've got 
them nailed,” an unidentified intelligence expert 
was quoted, who still more expansively declared, 
“We're close to dismantling them.” 

These upbeat assessments continued the fol- 
lowing month with the nearly bloodless capture of 
Baghdad and the failure of Al Qaeda to make good 
on threats of renewed attacks in retaliation for 
invasion. Citing administration sources, an April 
2003 article in The Washington Times reported the 
prevailing view in official Washington that Al Qae- 
da’s “failure to carry out a successful strike dur- 
ing the us-led military campaign to topple Saddam 
Hussein has raised questions about their ability to 
carry out major new attacks.” 

Despite major terrorist attacks ın Jakarta and 
Istanbul during the latter half of that same year 
and the escalating insurgency in Iraq, this opti- 
mism carried into 2004. “The Al Qaeda of the 9-11 
period is under catastrophic stress,” Cofer Black, 
the us State Department's counterterrorism coor- 
dinator, declared. “Theylare being hunted down, 
their days are numbered.? 

i 
BRUCE HOFFMAN Is a projesshr at Georgetown University’s 
Edmund A. Walsh School of Foreign Service. He is the author 


of Inside Terrorism (Columbia University Press, 2nd edi- 
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Then came the Madrid bombings on March 
11, 2004, and the deaths of 191 people. The most 
accurate assessment, perhaps, was therefore the 
one offered by Al Qaeda itself. “The Americans,” 
Thabet bin Qais, a spokesperson for the movement, 
said in May 2003, “only have predications and old 
intelligence left. It will take them a long time to 
understand the new form of Al Qaeda.” Admit- 
tedly, while the first part of bin Qais’s assertion was 
not correct, there is more than a grain of truth to 
the second part. More than three years later Ameri- 
cans are indeed still struggling to understand the 
changing character and nature of Al Qaeda and the 
shifting dimensions of the terrorist threat as it has 
evolved since 9-11. 

Today, Al Qaeda is still frequently spoken of as if 
it were in retreat: a broken and beaten organization, 
incapable of mounting further attacks on its own, 
and instead having devolved operational authority 
either to its various affiliates and associates or to 
entirely organically produced, homegrown terrorist 
entities. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Al Qaeda in fact is on the march. It has regrouped 
and reorganized from the setbacks meted out to it 
by the United States and its coalition partners and 
allies during the initial phases of the global war on 
terrorism. It is marshalling its forces to continue the 
epic struggle begun some 10 years ago. 


ACCORDING TO PLAN 

Al Qaeda is now functioning exactly as its 
founder and leader, Osama bin Laden, envisioned 
it. On the one hand, true to the meaning of the 
Arabic word for the “base of operation” or “foun- 
dation” (or, as other translations have it, the “pre- 
cept” or “method”), Al Qaeda serves as the base 
or foundation from which worldwide Islamic rev- 
olution can be waged. It simultaneously inspires, 
motivates, and animates radicalized Muslims to 
join the movement's fight. On the other hand, it 
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continues to exercise core operational and com- 
mand and control capabilities, directing the imple- 
mentation of terrorist attacks. 

The Al Qaeda of today combines, as it always 
has, both a “bottom up” approach (encourag- 
ing independent thought and action from low or 
lower-level operatives) and a “top down” approach 
(issuing orders and still coordinating a far-flung 
terrorist enterprise with both highly synchro- 
nized and autonomous moving parts). Mixing and 
matching organizational and operational styles 
whether dictated by particular missions or imposed 
by circumstances, the Al Qaeda movement, accord- 
ingly, can perhaps most usefully be conceptualized 
as comprising four distinct, though not mutu- 
ally exclusive, dimensions. In descending order 
of sophistication, they are: Al Qaeda Central, Al 
Qaeda Affiliates and Associates, Al Qaeda Locals, 
and the Al Qaeda Network. 

The first category, Al Qaeda Central, comprises 
the remnants of the pre-9-11 Al Qaeda organiza- 
tion. Although its core leadership includes some 
of the familiar, established commanders of the 
past, a number of new players have advanced 
through the ranks as a result of the death or cap- 
ture of key Al Qaeda senior-level managers such as 
Abu Atef, KSM, Hambali, and, more recently, Abu 
Faraj al-Libi and Abu Hamza Rabia. It is believed 
that this hard core remains centered in or around 
the Afghanistan and Pakistan border region and 
continues to exert actual coordination, if not some 
direct command and control capability, in com- 
missioning attacks, directing surveillance and col- 
lating reconnaissance, planning operations, and 
approving their execution. 

This category comes closest to the Al Qaeda 
operational model evident in the 1998 East Africa 
embassy bombings and the 9-11 attacks. Such 
high-value “spectacular” attacks are entrusted only 
to Al Qaeda’s professional cadre: the most dedi- 
cated, committed, and absolutely reliable element 
of the movement. Previous patterns suggest that 
these “professional” terrorists are deployed in pre- 
determined and carefully selected teams. They will 
also have been provided with very specific target- 
ing instructions. 

In some cases, such as the East Africa bomb- 
ings, they may establish contact with, and enlist 
the assistance of, local sympathizers and support- 
ers. This will be solely for logistical purposes or to 
enlist these locals to actually execute the attacks. 
The operation, however, will be planned and 
directed by the “professional” element with the 


locals clearly subordinate and playing strictly a 
supporting, albeit a critical, role. 

The movement's second category is Al Qaeda 
Affiliates and Associates. It embraces formally 
established insurgent or terrorist groups that over 
the years have benefited from bin Laden's largesse 
and spiritual guidance, or have received training, 
arms, money, and other assistance from Al Qaeda. 
Among the recipients of this assistance have been 
terrorist groups and insurgent forces in Uzbeki- 
stan, Indonesia, Morocco, the Philippines, Bosnia, 
and Kashmir, among other places. 

By supporting these groups, bin Laden's inten- 
tions were threefold. He sought to co-opt these 
movements’ mostly local agendas and channel 
their efforts toward the cause of global jihad. In 
addition, he hoped to create a jihadi “critical mass” 
from these disparate, geographically scattered 
movements that would one day coalesce into a sin- 
gle, unstoppable force. And, finally, he wanted to 
foster a dependent relationship whereby, as a quid 
pro quo for prior Al Qaeda support, these move- 
ments would either undertake attacks at Al Qaeda's 
behest or provide essential local, logistical, and 
other support to facilitate strikes by the Al Qaeda 
“professional” cadre. 

This affiliate category includes groups such 
as: al-Ittihad al-Islami (AIAI), the late Abu Musab 
Zarqawi’s Al Qaeda in Mesopotamia (formerly 
Jamaat al Tawhid wa’l Jihad), Asbat al-Ansar, Ansar 
al Islam, the Islamic Army of Aden, the Islamic 
Movement of Uzbekistan (IMU), Jemaah Islamiya 
(j1), the Libyan Islamic Fighting Group (LIFG), the 
Moro Islamic Liberation Front (MILF), the Salaf- 
ist Group for Call and Combat (GsPc), and the 
various Kashmiri Islamic groups based in Paki- 
stan—for example, Harakat ul Mujahidin (HUM), 
Jaish-e- Mohammed (JEM), Laskar-e-Tayyiba (LET), 
and Laskar i Jhangvi (Ly). Both the number and 
geographical diversity of these entities offer proof 
of Al Qaeda’s continued influence and vitality. 


FRESH RECRUITS 

What I call Al Qaeda Locals comprise the third 
category. These are dispersed cells of Al Qaeda adher- 
ents who have or have had some direct connection 
with Al Qaeda—no matter how tenuous or evanes- 
cent. They appear to fall into two subcategories. 

One is made up of individuals who have had 
some prior terrorism experience—having engaged 
in a previous jihadi campaign in Algeria, the Bal- 
kans, Chechnya, or more recently in Iraq; or having 
trained in an Al Qaeda facility, whether in Afghani- 


stan, Yemen, or Sudan before 9-11. An example 
of this kind of individual is Ahmed Ressam, who 
was arrested in December 1999 at Port Ange- 
les, Washington, shortly after he had entered the 
United States from Canada. Ressam had belonged 
to Algeria’s Armed Islamic Group (GIA). After being 
recruited to Al Qaeda, he was provided with a mod- 
icum of basic terrorist training in Afghanistan. 

In contrast to the core professional cadre, how- 
ever, Ressam was given very nonspecific, virtually 
open-ended targeting instructions before being 
dispatched to North America. Also, unlike the 
well-funded professional cadre, Ressam was given 
only $12,000 in “seed money” and instructed to 
raise the rest of his operational funds from petty 
thievery. He was told to recruit members for his 
terrorist cell from among the expatriate Muslim 
communities in Canada and the United States. 

The other subcategory of Al Qaeda Locals con- 
forms to the profile of the four British Muslims 
responsible for the July 7, 2005, bombings of mass 
transit targets in 
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East, and South and Southeast Asia—as well as 
local converts to Islam who mainly live in Europe 
and Africa, and perhaps Latin America and North 
America as well. They are like-minded locals who « 
have no direct connection with Al Qaeda, but who 
gravitate toward each other to plan and mount ter- 
rorist attacks in solidarity with or support of Al 
Qaeda's radical jihad: agenda. 

Like the Al Qaeda Locals, they are motivated by 
a shared sense of enmity and grievance toward the 
United States and the West in general and toward 
their host nations in particular. In this instance the 
relationship with Al Qaeda is more inspirational 
than actual, abetted by profound rage over the US 
invasion and occupation of Iraq and the oppres- 
sion of Muslims in Palestine, Kashmir, Chechnya, 
and elsewhere. 

Critically, these individuals are neither directly 
members of a known, organized terrorist group nor 
necessarily even a very cohesive entity unto them- 
selves. Examples of this category include the so- 

called Hofstad 





London. In con- 
trast to Ressam, 
none of the Lon- 
don bombers 


Americans might cloak themselves in a false sense of 
security based on faulty assumptions or wishful thinking. 


Group in the 
Netherlands, 
a member of 
whom (Moham- 





had previously 
fought in any of 
the contemporary, iconic Muslim conflicts (Algeria, 
Chechnya, Kashmir, Bosnia, Afghanistan, Iraq), nor 
is there conclusive evidence of their having received 
any training in an Al Qaeda camp in Afghanistan, 
Yemen, or Sudan before 9-11. Rather, at least the 
two ringleaders of the London cell were recruited 
locally, brought to Pakistan for training, and then 
returned to their homeland with both an attack plan 
and the knowledge to implement it. They recruited 
others locally as needed into the cell and undertook 


a relatively simple but nonetheless sophisticated and’ 


highly consequential attack. 

In both of these subcategories, the terrorists 
will have some link with Al Qaeda. Their current 
relationship and communication with a central Al 
Qaeda command and control apparatus may be 
either active or dormant, and similarly their target- 
ing choices may either be specifically directed or 
else entirely left to the cell to decide. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of these operatives is that 
there is a previous direct connection of some kind 
with Al Qaeda. : , 

The movement’s fourth and final category is 
the Al Qaeda Network. These are homegrown 
Islamic radicals—from North Africa, the Middle 





med Bouyeri) 
murdered the 
Dutch filmmaker Theo Van Gogh in Amsterdam in 
November 2004. 


EUROPE'S “UNKNOWN UNKNOWN” 

The most salient threat posed by these four cat- 
egories continues to come from Al Qaeda Central 
and from its affiliates and associates. However, an 
additional and equally challenging threat is now 
posed by less discernible and more unpredict- 
able entities drawn from the vast Muslim diaspora 
in Europe. As far back as 2001, for example, the 
Netherlands’ intelligence and security services had 
detected increased terrorist recruitment efforts 
among Muslim-youth living in the Netherlands 
who, it was previously assumed, had been com- 
pletely assimilated into Dutch society and culture. 

Thus, representatives of Muslim extremist orga- 
nizations—including, presumably, Al Qaeda—had 
already succeeded in embedding themselves in, 
and drawing new sources of support from, recep- 
tive elements within established diaspora commu- 
nities. In this way, new recruits could be drawn 
into the movement who likely had not previously 
come under the scrutiny of local or national law 
enforcement agencies. 
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This new category of terrorist has proved more 

difficult for authorities in these countries to track 
and anticipate. The director of Government Com- 
munications Headquarters, Britain’s equivalent of 
America’s National Security Agency, admitted this 
in testimony before a parliamentary committee 
investigating the London bombings. “We had said 
before July [2005],” Sir David Pepper noted, that 
“there are probably groups out there that we do 
not know anything about, and because we do not 
know anything about them we do not know how 
many there are. What happened in July was a dem- 
onstration that there were . . . conspiracies going 
on about which we essentially knew nothing, and 
that rather sharpens the perception of how big, if 
I can use [outgoing Secretary of Defense Donald] 
Rumsfeld’s term, the unknown unknown was.” 
‘ This adversary, comprising hitherto unknown 
cells, is difficult if not impossible to profile effec- 
tively. Some members of these cells may be mar- 
ginalized individuals working in menial jobs from 
the lower socioeconomic strata of society, perhaps 
with long criminal records or histories of juvenile 
delinquency. Others, however, may come from sol- 
idly middle and upper-middle class backgrounds, 
with university and perhaps even graduate degrees 
and prior passions for cars, sports, rock music, and 
other completely secular, material interests. 

In the case of radicalized British Muslims, for 
instance, we have seen since 9-11 the emergence 
of terrorists of South Asian and North African 
descent, as well as some hailing from the Middle 
East and the Caribbean. They have included life- 
long devout Muslims as well as recent converts, 
individuals from the margins of society who made 
a living as thieves or from drug dealing, and stu- 
dents at the London School Economics, one of 
Britain’s premiere universities. 

What they will have in common is a combina- 
tion of a deep commitment to their faith, often 
recently rediscovered; admiration of bin Laden 
for the cathartic blow struck against America on 
9-11; hatred of the United States and the West; and 
a profoundly shared sense of alienation from their 
host countries. 

“There appear to be a number of common fea- 
tures to this grooming,” a report by the Intelligence 
and Security Committee of the British House of 
Commons concluded. “In the early stages, group 
conversation may be around being a good Muslim 
and staying away from drugs and crime, with no 
hint of an extremist agenda. Gradually individu- 
als may be exposed to propaganda about perceived 


injustices to Muslims across the world, with inter- 
national conflict involving Muslims interpreted as 
examples of widespread war against Islam; lead- 
ers of the Muslim world perceived as corrupt and 
non-Islamic; with some domestic policies added 
as ‘evidence’ of a persecuted Islam; and conspiracy 
theories abounding.” 

“They will then move on,” the committee’s 
report continued, “to what the extremists claim is 
religious justification for violent jihad in the Quran 
and the Hadith . . . and—if suicide attacks, are the 
intention—the importance of martyrdom in dem- 
onstrating commitment to Islam and the rewards 
in Paradise for martyrs; before directly inviting an 
individual to engage in terrorism. There is little evi- 
dence of overt compulsion. The extremists appear 
rather to rely on the development of individual 
commitment and group bonding and solidarity.” 

These new recruits are the anonymous cogs in 
the worldwide Al Qaeda enterprise and include: 
both longstanding residents and new immigrants 
found across Europe, but specifically in countries 
with large expatriate Muslim populations such as 
Britain, Spain, France, Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and Belgium. 


WISHFUL THINKING 

The United Kingdom rightly prides itself on 
decades-long experience and detailed knowledge of 
effectively countering a variety of terrorist threats. 
Over the past dozen years, the UK homeland itself 
has been subject to attack from adversaries that 
include the Provisional Irish Republican Army, 
renegade Palestinian factions, and, both before and 
since 9-11, Al Qaeda as well. Yet, despite Britain’s 
formidable counterterrorist capabilities and unri- 
valed expertise, only a month before the July 2005 
London bombings, its Joint Terrorism Assessment 
Center concluded that, “at present there is not a 
group with both the current intent and the capa- 
bility to attack in the UK.” The center consequently 
downgraded the overall threat level for the country. 

More astonishing perhaps was the dismissal of 
the prospect of suicide attacks occurring in the 
United Kingdom, despite the emerging global pat- 
tern of terrorism in this respect and the involve- 
ment of several British nationals in both attempted 
and successful suicide attacks elsewhere. Seventy- 
eight percent of all the suicide terrorist incidents 
perpetrated between 1968 and 2004 had occurred 
in the years following 9-11. And the dominant force 
behind this trend is religion—specifically, groups 
and individuals idenufying themselves as Islamic. 


Of the 35 terrorist organizations currently 
employing suicide tactics, 31 aré Islamic. These 
movements, moreover, have been responsible for 
81 percent of all suicide attacks since 9-11. To date, 
suicide attacks have taken place in at least two 
dozen countries, including the United Kingdom, 
Israel, Sri Lanka, Russia, Lebanon, Turkey, Italy, 
Indonesia, Pakistan, Colombia, Argentina, Kenya, 
Tanzania, Croatia, Morocco, Singapore, the Phil- 
ippines, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and Iraq. By com- 
parison, at the dawn of the modern era of religious 
terrorism some 20 years ago, this was a phenom- 
enon confined exclusively to two countries—Leba- 
non and Kuwait—and copay by less than a half 
dozen groups. 

Yet, only four months before the 7-7 bomb- 
ings, the Joint Intelligence Committee, Britain’s 
most senior intelligence assessment and evalua- 
tion body, judged that “such attacks would not 
become the norm within Europe.” This judgment, 
coupled with the 
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accordingly, that the threat had both ne and 
perhaps even receded. 


PRODUCED IN PAKISTAN? 

The evidence that has come to light since the 
London bombings points to the opposite conclu- 
sion: not only is Al Qaeda alive and kicking, but it 
is still actively planning, supporting, and perhaps 
even directing terrorist attacks on a global canvas. 

Issues of classification and sensitive collection 
prevent a full description and account of this evi- 
dence of active Al Qaeda involvement in the Lon- 
don attacks. However, suffice it to say that what is 
publicly known and has been reported in unclassi- 
fied sources clearly points to such involvement.: 

For instance, the report by the parliament's Intel- 
ligence and Security Committee noted that “inves- 
tigations since July have shown that the group [the 
four London bombers] was in contact with oth- 
ers involved in extremism in the UK. . . . Siddique 

Khan [the group’s 





testimony of Dame 
Eliza Manningham- 
Buller, the director 
general of the Secu- 


‘The effectiveness of Us strategy will be based on 
the capacity to think like a networked enemy. 


ringleader] is now 
known to have vis- 
ited Pakistan in 2003 
and to have spent 





rity Service (MI-5), 
prompted the afore- 
mentioned parliamentary committee to conclude 
that “it was a surprise that the first big attack in 
the UK for 10 years was a suicide attack.” 

The point of this discussion is most certainly 
not to criticize Washington's principal ally in 
the war on terrorism but rather to highlight the 
immense difficulties and vast uncertainties con- 
cerning countering terrorism today, problems 
that have confounded eyen the enormously pro- 
fessional and experienced British intelligence and 
security services. In so fluid and dynamic a terror- 
ism environment as exists today, there is a danger 
that Americans might similarly cloak themselves 
in a false sense of security based on faulty assump- 
tions or wishful thinking. . 

Indeed, Americans’ appreciation and under- 
standing of the current Al Qaeda threat further 
underscore these perils. Both at the time of the 
London bombings and since, a misconception has 
frequently been perpetuated that this was entirely 
an organic or homegrown phenomenon of self- 
radicalized, self-selected terrorists. Such argu- 
ments often were cited i in support of the view that 
entirely homegrown: threats had superseded those 
" posed by Al Qaeda; that Al Qaeda itself was no 
longer a consequential, active, terrorist force; and, 
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several months there 
with Shazad Tanweer 
[another bomber] between November 2004 and 
February 2005. It has not yet been established who 
they met in Pakistan, but it is assessed as likely that 
they had some contact with Al Qaeda figures.” 

More compelling, albeit for the moment nec- 
essarily circumstantial, evidence may be found 
in the “martyrdom” videos made by Khan and 
Tanweer some time while they were in Pakistan 
between November 2004 and February 2005. Like 
all of bin Laden's most important videotaped state- 
ments and appearances, the Khan and Tanweer 
statements were both professionally produced and 
released by Al Qaeda’s perennially active commu- 
nications department. 

The first of the two videos, of Khan, was broad- 
cast on the Qatar-based Arabic-language news 
station al Jazeera on September 1, 2005. It is 
worth exploring the content of this video since it 
accurately encapsulates the essence of European 
Muslim radicalism today. Khan’s statement is note- 
worthy for several reasons. 

For one, he professes his preeminent allegiance to 
and identification with his religion and the umma— 
the worldwide Muslim community. Hence, unlike 
most Western conceptions of identity and alle- 
giance that are rooted to the nation or state, Khan’s 
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is exclusively to a theology. Second, like all terrorists 
- before him, Khan frames his choice of tactic and jus- 
tifies his actions in ineluctably defensive terms. He 
describes his struggle as an intrinsically defensive 
one and his act as a response to the repeated depre- 
dations and unmitigated aggression of the West that 
have been directed against Muslims worldwide. 

Third; Khan’s words and demeanor display a 
sense of individual empowerment and cathar- 
sis. He shows an intense desire for vengeance 
and martyrdom, the latter of which he regards as 
“supreme evidence” of his religious commitment. 
And, finally, Khan’s statement includes lauda- 
tory comments about bin Laden and his deputy, 
Ayman al-Zawahiri. 


NOT ENOUGH BULLETS 

Al Qaeda and the threat that it poses cannot 
be defeated through military means alone. Yet 
America’s policy to date has been predominantly 
weighted toward the tac- 
tical “kill or capture” 
approach and metric. This 
assumes that a traditional 
center of gravity exists, 
whether the target is Al 
- Qaeda or the insurgency 
in Iraq, and that this target 
simply needs to be destroyed so that global terror- 
ism or the Iraqi insurgency will end. 

In fact, America’s adversaries today are much 
more elusive and complicated, and less amenable 
to kinetic solutions. As one Us intelligence officer 
with vast experience in this realm acerbically told 
me nearly two years ago: “We don’t have enough 
bullets to kill them all.” 

Accordingly, a new approach is vital. Its suc- 
cess will depend on a strategy that combines the 
tactical elements of systematically destroying and 
weakening enemy capabilities (the “kill or capture” 
approach) alongside the equally critical, broader 
strategic imperative of breaking the cycle of terror- 
ist recruitment and insurgent replenishment that 
has respectively sustained both Al Qaeda’s contin- 
ued campaign and the ongoing conflict in Iraq. A 
successful strategy will be one that also thinks and 
plans ahead with a view toward addressing threats 
likely to be posed by the terrorist and insurgent 
generation beyond the current one. 

At the foundation of such a dynamic and adap- 
tive strategy must be the axiom that effectively 
countering terrorism as well as insurgency is not 
exclusively a military endeavor but also involves 





Al Qaeda in fact is on the march. It is 
marshalling its forces to continue the 
epic struggle begun some 10 years ago. 





parallel political, social, economic, and ideologi- 
cal activities. This timeless principle of countering 
insurgency was first defined by Field Marshal Sir 
Gerald Templer in Malaya more than 50 years ago. 
“The shooting side of the business is only 25 per- 
cent of the trouble and the other 75 percent lies 
in getting the people of this country behind us,” 
Templer famously wrote in 1952. 

Rather than viewing the fundamental organiz- 
ing principle of Us national defense strategy in this 
unconventional realm as a global war on terror, it 
may be more useful to re-conceptualize it in terms 
of a global counterinsurgency. Such an approach 
would knit together the equally critical political, 
economic, diplomatic, and developmental sides 
inherent to the successful prosecution of counter- 
insurgency with the existing, dominant military 
side of the equation. 

This approach would necessarily be built on a 
more integrated, systems approach to a complex 
problem that is at once 
operationally durable, evo- 
lutionary, and elusive in 
character. Greater attention 
to this integration of US 
capabilities would provide 
recognition of the impor- 
tance of endowing a global 
counterinsurgency with an overriding and compre- 
hensive, multidimensional policy. Ideally, this policy 
would embrace several elements, including a clear 
strategy, a defined structure for implementing it, 
and both a vision of mtergovernment agency coop- 
eration and the unified effort to guide it. 

It would have particular benefit in the gather- 
ing and exploitation of “actionable” intelligence. 
By updating and streamlining interagency coun- 
terterrorism and counterinsurgency systems and 
procedures both strategically and operationally 
among the Department of Defense, the Depart- 
ment of State, and the intelligence community, 
actionable intelligence could likely be acquired, 
analyzed, and disseminated faster and operations 
mounted more quickly. 

A more focused and strengthened interagency 
process would also facilitate the coordination of key 
themes and messages and the development and exe- 
cution of long-term “hearts and minds” initiatives. 


THINK LIKE THE ENEMY l 

The Us government, in sum, will need to adjust 
and adapt its strategy, resources, and tactics to 
formidable opponents that, as we have seen, are 


widely dispersed and decentralized and whose 
many destructive parts are autonomous, mobile, 
and themselves highly adaptive. In this respect, 
even the best strategy will be proved inadequate 
if military and civilian agency leaders are not pre- 
pared to engage successfully within ambiguous 
environments and reorient their organizational 
culture to deal with irregular threats. 

A successful global counterinsurgency tran- 
scends the need for better tactical intelligence or 
new organizations. It is fundamentally about trans- 
forming the attitudes and mindsets of leaders so 
that they have the capacity to take decisive yet 
thoughtful action against terrorists and/or insur- 
gents in uncertain or unclear situations based on a 
common vision, policy, and strategy. 

In addition to traditional “hard” military skills 
of “kill or capture” and destruction and attrition, 
“soft” skills such as information operations, nego- 
tiation, psychology, social and cultural anthropol- 
ogy, foreign area studies, complexity theory, and 
systems management will become increasingly 
important in the ambiguous and dynamic environ- 
ment in which irregular adversaries circulate. 

By combating irregular adversaries in a more 
collaborative manner with key civilian agencies, 
military planners can better share critical informa- 
tion, track the various moving parts in terrorist/ 
insurgency networks, and develop a comprehen- 
sive picture of this enemy— including their sup- 
porters, nodes of support, organizational and 
operational systems, processes, and plans. With 
this information in hand, the United States would 
then be better prepared to systematically disrupt 
or defeat all of the critical nodes that support the 
entire terrorist/insurgent network. 

An equally critical dimension of this pro- 
cess will be aligning the training of host-nation 
counterparts with the global war on terror/global 
counterinsurgency operations: building synergy, 
avoiding duplication of effort, ensuring that train- 
ing leads to operational effectiveness, and ensur- 
ing that the us interagency team and approach are 
in complete harmony. 

The effectiveness of US strategy will be based 
on the capacity to think like a networked enemy, 
in anticipation of how it may act in a variety of 
situations, aided by different resources. This 
goal requires that the American national secu- 
rity structure in turn organize itself for maximum 
efficiency, information sharing, and the ability to 
function quickly and effectively under new oper- 
‘ational definitions. With this understanding in 
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mind, the new approach would need to take into’ 
account several factors critical to effectively wag- 
ing a global counterinsurgency. 


THE SHARK IN THE WATER 

Success depends, first, on separating the enemy 
from the populace that provides support and sus- 
tenance. This, in turn, entails three basic mis- 
sions: denial of enemy sanctuary; elimination of 
enemy freedom of movement; and denial of enemy 
resources and support. In addition, the enemy 
must be identified and neutralized. And a secure 
environment must be created, progressing from 
local to regional to global arenas. 

A successful global counterinsurgency also 
requires ongoing and effective neutralization of the 
enemys propaganda through the planning and exe- 
cution of comprehensive, integrated information 
operations and a holistic civil affairs campaign in 
harmony with the other tasks. Finally, interagency 
efforts are needed to build effective and responsi- 
ble civil governance mechanisms that eliminate the 
fundamental causes of terrorism and insurgency. 

Al Qaeda may be compared to the archetypal 
shark in the water that must keep moving forward— 
no matter how slowly or incrementally—or die. In 
Al Qaeda’ context, this means adapting to the coun- 
termeasures of the United States and its allies while 
simultaneously searching to identify new targets and 
vulnerabilities. In this respect, Al Qaeda’s capacity to 
continue to prosecute this struggle is a direct reflec- 
tion of both the movement’ resiliency and the con- 
tinued resonance of its ideology. 

Likewise, if the threat facing America and the 
West is constantly changing and evolving, so must 
their policies and responses be regularly reviewed, 
updated, and adjusted. In this struggle, Americans 
cannot afford to rest on past laurels. They cannot 
remain content with security that may have been 
effective yesterday and today, but that might well 
prove inadequate tomorrow given this process of 
terrorist evolution and adaptation. 

Al Qaeda's operational durability thus has enor- 
mous importance for Us counterterrorism strategy 
and policy. Because Al Qaeda has this malleable 
resiliency, it cannot be destroyed or defeated in 
a single tactical, military engagement or series of 
engagements—tmuch less ones exclusively depen- 
dent on the application of conventional forces and 
firepower. To a significant degree, Washington's 
ability to carry out such missions effectively will 
depend on its ability to adjust strategies to changes 
in the nature and character of its adversaries. i 
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The Art of Adaptation: 
Globalization and the European Model 


BARRY EICHENGREEN 


epending on what one reads, the Euro- 
D pean economy is either a basket case or a 

dynamo. For a decade now, Europe's gross 
domestic product, the broadest measure of output, 
has grown more slowly than in the United States. 
Euro area labor productivity growth, as measured 
by real GDP per hour 
worked, declined from 
an average of 2.1 per- 
cent between 1990 and 
1995 to a disappointing 1.2 percent between 1996 
and 2005. Productivity growth has been especially 
anemic in sectors where the United States success- 
fully boosted it through the rapid assimilation of 
radically new information technologies, but the 
malaise is more general. 

The convergence of living standards across 
Europe, under way for half a century, has stalled 
out in the “convergence economies” of the con- 
tinent’s west—that is, in countries like Portugal, 
which are still behind and hence should have 
scope for growing relatively rapidly. Combine the 
slow growth of output per capita with the slow 
growth of population (a reflection of fertility rates 
below levels needed to maintain a stable popu- 
lation) and restrictive immigration policies, and 
questions inevitably arise about Europe's ability to 
match the United States—and, looking forward, 
India and China—in its capacity to project eco- 
nomic and military power. 

But a variety of other indicators paint a more 
positive picture. For a year now, output and pro- 
ductivity growth have been accelerating again, pre- 
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sumably as the fruits of prior reform begin to be 
reaped. Countries like Finland and Ireland have 
been anything but slow in their uptake and devel- 
opment of new information and communications 
technologies. Germany has cut costs and is growing 
faster on the back of exports of precision manufac- 
tures. The portion of Central and Eastern Europe 
that joined the European Union (EU) in 2004 has 
shed its economic stagnation, if not also its political 
problems, and is now growing rapidly. 

GDP per capita in Western Europe may be only 
about three-quarters of US levels, but the gap all 
but disappears if one instead compares GDP per 
hour worked, reflecting the fact that Europeans 
work shorter days and take longer vacations. If one 
cares about the ability of an economy to enhance 
the quality of life, and not just its implications for 
the global balance of power, then one should count 
the value of Europeans’ more extensive leisure 
time in addition to the market value of goods and 
services produced. Judged this way, the European 
economy continues to perform on a par with that 
of the United States. 


SYSTEM ENVY 

Confusion about the success or failure of the 
European model within the global economy stems 
in part from an inability to agree on how to charac- 
terize recent developments. But it also reflects dif- 
ferent assumptions about the future. In the 1980s 
it was fashionable to argue that a vibrant Japan 
would overtake the United States and that the 
United States urgently needed to remake its insti- 
tutions along Japanese lines. In the first half of the 
1990s, when productivity grew faster in Europe, 
it was argued that the United States needed to 
remake its economy along European lines, paying 
less attention to impatient financial markets and 
placing more emphasis on vocational training and 


industrial policy. Today both of these examples of 
“system envy” have fallen from fashion. For any- 
one encountering forceful statements of Ameri- 
can triumphalism and “Eurosclerosis,” history is a 
reminder that this too shall pass. 

Rather than proceeding by extrapolating recent 
events, a more illuminating approach may be to 
consider the fit between;Europe’s institutions and 
its economic and technological imperatives. The 
economic structures and institutions inherited 
from earlier periods and elaborated after World 
War II were better suited to incremental than radi- 
cal-innovation and to periods when the challenge 
for growth was to fine-tune and apply existing 
technologies rather than to fashion new ones out of 
whole cloth. They were tailored to a world in which 
international competition was limited and foreign 
investment was regulated, not to one of seamless 
integration and intense 
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One can conclude that European integration has 
developed irresistible momentum or that the pro- 
cess has reached its limit. Since forecasts of these 
developments are uncertain, so too, inevitably, are 
forecasts of Europe’s economic performance. 

My own conjecture is that coming decades will 
continue to be characterized by rapid, discontinu- 
ous advances in science-based, production-relevant 
technical knowledge. The basic-science content, 
pace, and discontinuities of technical change have 
all trended upward over the course of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. To the extent that 
the basis for economic growth is cumulative, this 
may be even truer in the future than the past. Simi- 
larly, I suspect that the dual processes of regional 
integration and economic globalization will con- 
tinue to be driven by technological changes reduc- 
ing the costs of transacting across borders and that 

the results are unlikely to 





cross-border competition. 
Likewise, the institutions 
of European integration 
were designed for a handful 
of countries, not for an EU of 
more than two dozen mem- 


Technical progress has become more 
discontinuous, tipping the balance 
in favor of a US-style system more 

capable of radical innovation. 


be rolled back. If these fore- 
casts are correct, then it fol- 
lows that Europe will have 
to adapt. 

But Europe’s response 
will differ from that of the 
United States because of 





bers with diverse political 
cultures and very different 
visions of the future. They were devised to achieve 
limited economic goals—the expansion of heavy 
industry, the liberalization of trade, the deregulation 
of product markets—not to push through wide- 
ranging and socially invasive structural reforms. 
For better or worse, these are the institutions that 
have been handed down to the present day. 

The implication ıs that one’s view of how Europe 
will do relative to the United States and the rest of 
the world should be conditioned by one’s forecast 
of technological and organizational developments. 
If coming years are marked by radical innovations 
in information technology, biotechnology, and nan- 
otechnology comparable to the innovations of the 
past decade, then an institutional inheritance more 
conducive to incremental than radical innovation 
will not favor economic and productivity growth. 
If, on the other hand, the llast decade was excep- 
tional and future growth opportunities will instead 
favor countries with the capacity to apply, refine, 
„and elaborate existing technologies, then Europe’s 
inheritance will be less of a burden; indeed it may 
be an advantage. 

Similarly, one can argue either that global eco- 
nomic integration has further to go or that a back- 
lash is coming, again withidifferent implications. 


a 


its different institutional 
inheritance. Europe has evolved a network of insti- 
tutions whose components fit together in comple- 
mentary ways. This makes it difficult to replace 
one without simultaneously replacing others, 
since replacing only one may result in problems of 
compatibility with the rest, thereby depressing effi- 
ciency and productivity growth rather than raising 
them. These negative side effects create a predict- 
able resistance to change. The result may then be 
to lock the economy into a structure that is not 
well suited to new conditions. 

Here too, however, it can be AAR to sim- 
ply extrapolate from the past. Institutions and 
practices do change, even in the face of resis- 
tance. In the present context one can point to any 
number of potential catalysts, the most obvious 
being the existence of a single integrated Euro- 
pean market for merchandise, capital, and labor. 
Competition within the single market ratchets up 
the pressure to undertake productivity-enhancing 
structural reforms or risk losing business to neigh- 
boring countries. Enlargement of the EU to include 
the countries of Eastern and giitral;Europe fur- 
ther intensifies the pressure poet vosts ‘and: aise 
productivity. And if this is n chou h, there T 
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not just the United States and Japan but now also 
China and other developing countries. 


HINTS OF REFORM 

There have been at least the glimmerings of a 
response to these pressures for going on 10 years. 
In 1996 Viessmann, the manufacturer of heating 
technology, secured a 2';-hour per-week increase 
in working hours with no increase in pay from 
its German workers when it warned that it was 
considering moving production to a lower-wage 
European country. In the late 1990s, Belgium intro- 
duced legislation stipulating that nominal wage 
increases should not exceed a weighted average of 
those in neighboring countries and contemplated 
a number of more far-reaching structural measures 
coincident with Renaults decision to close a Bel- 
gian plant and expand another in Spain. 

In 2004 the Christian Democrat-led coalition 
governing the Netherlands proposed sharp reduc- 
tions in welfare benefits and labor market restric- 
tions, having concluded that the polder model of 
collaboration and consensus decision-making had 
become too costly for a world of intense interna- 
tional competition. In 2005, in response to BMW's 
threat to locate a new manufacturing plant in 
Eastern Europe, German unions agreed to allow 
line workers to toil on Saturdays without extra 
pay and the company to increase use of its plant 
and equipment by 40 percent without incurring 
overtime charges. 

In an effort to reduce costs and enhance labor 
market flexibility more broadly, Germany has 
adopted the so-called Hartz IV reforms. These 
replaced life-time payments indexed to the workers 
last pay slip with a means-tested flat-rate benefit, 
abolished income support for recipients deemed 
capable of working at least three hours a day, cut 
benefits for unemployed persons rejecting an offer 
of work or training from the Federal Labor Agency, 
and raised the threshold firm size above which 
restrictions on layoffs apply. The French govern- 
ment has overcome union resistance to relaxing 
rules limiting the work week to 35 hours, permit- 
ting employees to work extra hours for extra pay, a 
modest reform but reform nonetheless. 

Pressure for reform has also found reflection 
in the policies of the European Commission. It 
has advanced the principle of mutual recognition 
(guaranteeing free movement of goods and services 
without the need to harmonize member states’ 
national legislation), discouraged anticompetitive 
mergers and state aid, and fostered deregulation. 


Markets in which the effects are evident include 
those for everything from motor vehicle sales, 
where barriers to consumers buying abroad have 
been eliminated, to retail trade, where restrictions 
on opening hours have been relaxed and big-box 
stores have proliferated on the outskirts of Euro- 
pean cities. Indeed, some of the EU's high-profile 
schemes, like the Lisbon Agenda to make Europe 
the world’s most competitive economy by 2010, 
are precisely attempts to solve the coordination 
problem hindering reform and to overcome insti- 
tutional inertia. 

Whether they will succeed is yet to be seen. 
The vested interests that develop around existing 
institutions are a source of resistance to change. 
An additional obstacle is the first-mover problem. 
Since reforms in one area pay only if accompanied 
by reforms in other areas, whoever goes first will 
see his productivity and welfare fall until others 
undertake complementary reforms. This creates 
understandable fears that institutional reform and 
structural change may have fewer immediate ben- 
efits than costs. These fears in turn strengthen the 
hand of those with the most to lose from generalized 
teform. And there is no higher authority—certainly 
not the European Commission—with the power to 
mandate changes in all the relevant areas.. 

Comprehensive reform is necessary, but changes 
to some elements of the economic and social 
model will inevitably precede others, disrupting 
the operation and diminishing the efficiency of 
the system as a whole. For this reason, European 
growth is likely to disappoint in the short run. In 
the medium term Europe should perform better, 
since there then will have been the opportunity to 
adapt the.entire constellation of complementary 
institutions to twenty-first-century conditions. As 
for the long run, there-is no reason to foresee a 
crisis of European competitiveness, since the basic 
foundations on which competitiveness rests—a 
numerate, literate, and well-trained labor force; 
reliable contract enforcement; sound corporate 
governance; effective competition policy; efficient 
and prudential supervision and regulation; and 
stable macroeconomic policies—remain in place. 


THE GLOBALIZATION EFFECT 

Over time, Europe developed and maintained 
highly structured and regulated labor markets 
because these complemented its cohesive employ- 
ers associations, bank-based financial systems, 
and elaborate institutions of vocational education. 
Employees with well-developed skills and expec- 


tations of employment stability worked to identify 
and implement incremental improvements m exist- 
ing technologies. Europes bank-based financial sys- 
tems provided patient finance for firms cultivating 
the skills and training of their workers. Vocational 
and apprenticeship training facilitated investment 
in sector-specific skills, while cohesive employers 
associations prevented firms from poaching experi- 
enced workers from their competitors. 

These arrangements were complementary. The 
effectiveness of one enhanced the effectiveness of 
the others. Europe’s social model, entailing low 
levels of labor turnover and strong job protections, 
was a source of competitive strength. So too were 
the continents bank-centered financial system and 
encompassing employers associations. For half a 
century and more, they enhanced the economy's 
capacity to deliver high-quality manufactured 
products, stable employment, incremental innova- 
tion, and an equitable dis- 
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really is inevitable and irresistible, forcing banks to 
give way to securities markets, then not simply one 
but ultmately all of the elements of the European 
model of the social market economy may have to 
change to prevent Europe from falling behind. 
Taken to an extreme, this view suggests that the 
European model will ultimately converge with that 
of the United States. If the financial component of 
the European model comes to resemble that of the 
United States, then other components will have 
come to resemble those of the United States as well, 
since only that one set of arrangements complements 
one another efficiently. If Europe instead maintains a 
combination that is second best, its economy will fall 
further and further behind, until at some point there 
is a crisis sufficient to dissolve remaining resistance 
to adoption of the Anglo-Saxon model. 
This conclusion is too strong, for at least two 
reasons. First, there may be more than one way 
to crack a nut. There may 





tribution of income. 

Two things have now 
changed. First, technical 
progress has become more 
discontinuous, tipping the 


Reforms are not a dismantling of the 
European model but rather an attempt 
to deliver its services more efficiently. 


be more than one com- 
bination of labor market 
institutions, product mar- 
ket institutions, and pub- 
lic sector institutions, in 





balance in favor of a US- 
style system more capable 
of radical innovation. Second, financial globaliza- 
tion has become an irreversible fact that threatens 
to kick one of the essential props out from under 
the European model. 

The.share of bank loans in total financing 
declined from 74, 80, and 75 percent in 1989 in 
France, Germany, and Italy, respectively, to 42, 52, 
and 47 percent at the beginning of the twenty-first 
century in the face of growing competition from 
global securities markets. A simple‘caricature of the 
European model is of a patient, bank-based financial 
system that supplies finance to long-standing cor- 
porate customers providing on-the-job training to 
workers, the payoffs from which accrue over time. 
Competition from securities markets has now ratch- 
eted up the pressure on banks to produce quick 
results. This leaves them less willing to patiently 
finance investments by their corporate clients in, 
inter alia, on-the-job training of their workers— 
_ investments that will only pay off down the road. 

With less patient finance, there will be more pres- 
sure for CEOs to focus on the current quarter’ profit- 
and-loss statement. Firms will be less able to offer 
employment stability to their workers. With less 
employment stability there will be less investment 
in firm-specific training. If financial globalization 





other words, capable of 
producing the same level’ 
of productive efficiency. Starting from different 
points, Europe and the United States may con- 
verge on different equilibria that are equally effi- 
cient at delivering the economic goods. Perhaps. 
Economists and economic historians are tanta- 
lized by situations characterized by multiple equi- 
libria. The challenge for proponents of this view 
is to formulate it precisely and marshal evidence 
in its support. 

Second, if preferences differ, sustamable insti- 
tutions can differ. Imagine that strong wage 
compression creates a sense of solidarity among 
citizens in European countries that is not felt 
equally by Americans and that this in turn pro- 
duces greater effort on the part of European work- 
ers. Then Europe’s labor market institutions, 
which give rise to smaller income differentials 
than in the United States between the skilled and 
unskilled, between blue and white collar workers, 
and between laborers and CEOs, will elicit a higher 
level of sympathetic effort. One can imagine a 
variety of other specific instances of this general 
phenomenon. All of them depend on Europeans’ 
culture, preferences, attitudes, and history as the 
fundamental factors explaining persistent differ- 
ences in institutions. 
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THE EFFICIENCY CHALLENGE 

Notwithstanding these caveats, competition 
between the models is bound to become ever more 
intense. Europeans may be willing to pay for cer- 
tain inefficiencies in the production of private 
goods in order to support a higher level of public- 
good provision, but the costs of those inefficien- 
cies, measured in terms of output and income, will 
rise as firms find it easier to source inputs abroad 
and consumers find it easier to purchase goods and 
services produced in other countries. There will be 
growing pressure for European countries to deliver 
their preferred ‘mix of public and private goods 
more efficiently. 

The Scandinavian countries are widely cited 
as examples of societies that have already begun 
moving in this direction by successfully maintain- 
ing essential social protections while at the same 
time enhancing the efficiency of their provision. 
Similarly, Belgium and France are noted for mov- 
ing away from a focus on minimum wages toward 
a negative income tax as a more efficient way of 
supporting the living standards of low-income per- 
sons. Across much of Europe, reforms have been 
targeted at providing essential support for those 
separated from their previous jobs without at the 
same time subsidizing unemployment. Reductions 
in hiring and firing costs have been more limited, 
but even here some countries—Italy and now Ger- 
many, for example—have made progress on this 
front. These reforms are not a dismantling of the 
European model but rather an attempt to deliver 
its services more efficiently. 

Europe is not a perfect society. Unemployment 
is too high. Fiscal discipline is too weak. It is 
unclear whether France and Germany are willing 
to embrace market deregulation, not just in goods 
but also services, and to accept the further inten- 
sification of product market competition. Looking 
further forward, a major challenge will be to cope 
with an aging population. The share of the elderly 
in the EU will double by 2050, reflecting a com- 
bination of continuing increases in longevity and 
low birth rates. These may be global trends—peo- 
ple living longer everywhere—but they are espe- 
cially pronounced in Europe. In 2050 the ratio of 
people aged over 65 relative to those aged 15 to 64 
will be nearly half again as high as in the United 
States. In some countries, such as Spain and Italy, 
the ratio of pensioners to workers is projected to 
reach one to one. Inevitably, a larger share of Euro- 
pean savings will have to go to support health care 
and retirement benefits, implying much higher tax 


rates insofar as these programs are mostly financed 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

The United States deals with these problems 
partly by embracing immigrants, who are dispro- 
portionately of working age. It has higher labor 
force participation rates. In principle, Europe could 
do likewise. It could change its tax and pension 
laws to discourage early retirement. It could admit 
Turkey to the EU and extend full freedom of labor 
mobility to its residents. But Europe is less tolerant 
of immigrant cultures. Its lower participation rates 
plausibly reflect culture and norms as well as tax 
laws. Thus, it is not clear that Europe will display 
the cultural and economic flexibility needed to 
cope easily with its demographic future. How these 
tensions play out will have major implications for 
its economic performance going forward. 


RESISTANCE TO CHANGE 

Rhetoric notwithstanding, the reality of Euro- 
pean economic performance is mixed. Market 
output remains below that of the United States, 
but living standards do not compare unfavorably 
when one factors in not just Europeans’ additional 
leisure time but also better public transportation, 
lower incarceration rates, less income inequality, 
and other social goods. But it is market output 
that determines a society’s ability to project force 
internationally. For a Europe that aspires to play 
a geopolitical role, abundant social goods are slim 
comfort given.the slow growth of population and 
output per capita. And however well the European 
economy may have performed in the past, there are 
reasons to worry about whether it can keep pace in 
a world of accelerating technical change and global 
competition led by the rise of India and China. 

Europe's challenge is to preserve its core values 
while adapting to this brave new world. There is 
little dispute about what is needed. Europe needs 
to remove bureaucratic barriers to start-ups, which 
pioneer new technologies in other more dynamic 
economies. It needs more flexible labor markets, 
so that talent can move more freely into new activ- 
ities, while preserving its strengths in vocational 
training in the face of intense pressure from finan- 
cial markets for firms to maximize the current 
quarter's profits. It needs more competitive uni- 
versity systems, not least more private universities 
to compete with its public institutions. It needs 
more immigration-friendly policies to deal with 
its demographic stagnation. Still, the resistance to 
change remains intense. Only time will tell if it can 
be overcome. E 
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For Poor Countries’ Youth, 
Dashed Hopes Signal Danger Ahead 


RICHARD CURTAIN 


oung people in developing nations tend to because their identities have been shaped by the 

Ý be portrayed in the media with recurring, images and values of globalization. Young people, 
stereotypical images. The shy adolescent girl according to the Pew Global Attitudes Surveys, 

with headscarf and painted fingernails. The teen- rate the importance of increased global trade and 
age mother with her malnourished child. Masked faster communication much more favorably than 
youths throwing rocks. Young men in jeans toting their elders in all regions in the developing world 

AK-47s. The youthful (except Latin America). 
DEVELOPMENT ‘employees at a call cen- Yet those entering adulthood in low-income 


Global Trends, 2007 ter in India. _ nations encounter a cruel and frustrating eco- 
Snapshots like these nomic reality. Half of the world’s active job seekers 
only begin to convey the dilemmas and hardships are young people, even though they make up only 





of growing into adulthood in low-income coun- one in four of the working-age population. In addi- 
tries. Yet the world in coming years can expect to tion, huge numbers of young people are stuck in 
see many more such images. The number of young low-paid work, locking them into extreme poverty. 


people in poor nations—1.3 billion—has reached The resulting gap between rising expectations and 
a historical high, and will continue to grow for the limited options leads often to conflict, especially 


next two decades, peaking in 2035. In Africa, the in countries with weak economies and poor gov- 
so-called youth bulge will not peak until 2050, ernance. Without new infusions of opportunity, 
when 12- to 24-year-olds will reach an astonishing conditions can only grow worse as the youth bulge 
eight times their number in 1950. continues to expand. 


Young people in the developing world, as a 
result, face very different prospects from those in GROWING UP GLOBAL 


affluent nations. Not only do their economic cir- Why are the needs of young people in devel- 
cumstances differ greatly, but the pressures they oping countries important? After all, moving 
experience from their peers in the job market are from childhood to adulthood is a stage in life that 
poles apart. Young people in rich countries have everyone goes through, more or less successfully. 
the good fortune of seeking work in prosperous How different are the hurdles facing adolescents 
economies, and having fewer competitors for and twenty-somethings living outside the high- 
these jobs, unlike the baby boomer generation. In income countries? 
contrast, the burgeoning cohort of young people Four features of the current generation of. 
in poorer countries means many more of them are young people in poor countries stand out. First, 
competing for fewer jobs in stagnant economies. they are more educated and healthier than ear- 
The expectations of today’s young in devel- lier generations. Three out of four 15- to 24-year- 
oping countries differ from earlier generations olds in developing countries are literate compared 


with three out of five of the 35- to 44-year-old age 
group. Higher education levels have raised their 


haere ee ae pi o RT expectations about what they can aspire to. 
Population Fund. This artıcle is ‘third in a Current History Second, many amore young people now live in 
series on global youth : large cities, seeking more education and testing 
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the job market. Living in a big city can free young 
people from the traditional constraints of family 
and community and open them to new experiences 
and values, both good and bad. 

Third, more young people through their access 
to education, urban living, and the media are 
exposed to the images and values of globalization. 
This process has been called “growing up global,” 
the title of a recent report by the Us National Acad- 
emy of Sciences on transitions to adulthood in 
developing countries. 

The result for many young people, according to 
developmental psychologist Jeffrey Jensen Arnett, 
is the forging of dual identities. One identity is 
based on a worldwide culture of practices, styles, 
and beliefs about Hedoi of choice and the Enen 
of the individual. This sma 
helps explain, for 
example, why young 
people interviewed by 
Pew Global Attitudes 
surveys in the major- 
ity Muslim countries 
of Morocco, Lebanon, 
Jordan, Turkey, and 
Pakistan have a more 
favorable view of the 
United States than 
their elders do. 

Young people’s 
other identity is based 
on local traditions of 
family and community. In Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America, Pew Global Attitudes surveys show that 
strong majorities, regardless of age, believe that 
their culture is superior and are concerned about 
protecting their way of life. These two identities, 
with their divergent sets of values, often produce 
conflicting attitudes. 

Some young people resolve this conflict by 
rejecting the dominant form of the global culture. 
They may do this by adopting a strict version of 
their own traditional culture. A good example is 
the growing tendency of young Muslim women 
in the United Kingdom and France to use head 
coverings, particularly in the face of sometimes 
strong reactions. 

Others turn to a set of principles based on an 
explicit rejection of the values of the dominant 
globalized culture. This may involve, for exam- 
ple, adopting anti-consumerist lifestyles to pro- 
mote a sustainable environment. Still others may 
espouse a highly critical view of the West based on 





On His Way—But Where? 
A boy on a bike negotiates a busy Cairo street. 


global inequities. The International Herald Tribune 
quotes a young assistant architect from Istanbul: 
“It is enough to look at the economic imbalances 
to see why people think badly about Westerners. 
The United States, France, England, Germany, and 
many other countries have become what they are 
by exploiting either the natural resources or man- 
power of other countries. Therefore, Westerners, 
in this ongoing system based on exploitation, will 
always remain selfish and greedy.” 


THE EXPECTATIONS GAP 

A fourth defining characteristic of today’s 
younger generation in poor countries is the gap 
between their expectations and the opportunities 
open to them. Because of the pressure of their ris- 
ing numbers, many 
are denied the chance 
to take advantage of 
their newly acquired 
education and health 
assets. 

Voices of Youth, a 
series of consultations 
undertaken by the 
World Bank in recent 
years, has highlighted 
this problem. In Ban- 
gladesh, young people 
report that “the main 
threat in terms of find- 
ing a job is the tight 
labor market,” the result of too many applicants for 
too few skilled jobs. In this situation, many young 
Bangladeshis see the labor market as “corrupt and 
nepotistic, where qualifications do not matter as 
much as the ability and willingness to pay a bribe 
or [use] kin connections. . . .” 

Two common strategies for dealing with tight 
labor markets in the developing world are: getting 
as many degrees as possible or paying the neces- 
sary bribe. These experiences often have long-term 
damaging effects not only on individuals but also 
on the social cohesion of their communities. 

Indeed, financial insecurity undermines young 
people's capacity in a variety of ways, causing them 
to stall on their way to attaining adult status. They 
find it much harder to avoid behaviors that put 
their health at risk; to set up a separate household, 
find a partner, have healthy children; and to par- 
ticipate politically. 

Young people without education or skills have 
an even harder time. More than 500 million 


young people are estimated to live in extreme pov- 
erty. They face highly uncertain prospects, since 
slow economic growth is a general feature of the 
regions—sub-Saharan Africa, parts of South Asia, 
and the Middle East—where the youth share of the 
population is the greatest. 

For many, extreme frustration leads to violence 
in various forms that destabilizes societies and 
reinforces a vicious cycle of poverty. The evidence 
for this is not hard to find, since most conflict-rid- 
den poor countries have large youth populations. 

Governments and international agencies have 
not addressed in any major way the issue of how 
to upgrade existing opportunities and create new 
avenues to help address the stymied expectations 
of the youth bulge. The World Bank's recently pub- 
lished World Development Report for 2007, entitled 
Development and the Next Generation, focuses on 
the need to invest in enhancing human capital. Yet 
the question of how 
the demand for these 
skills will be generated 
is not addressed. 

Promoting more 
and better education 
begs the question: To 


what end? The image one is left with is of young .. 


men and women in their twenties, diplomas in 
hand, healthy and well-dressed, waiting for the call 


that never comes. 


YOUTH AT RISK 

International agencies and governments in poor 
countries tend to employ one of three contrasting 
perspectives in considering young people—seeing 
them as vulnerable, as a threat, or, less commonly, 
as an asset. 

Most governments and UN agencies regard 
adolescents, especially girls, as needing protec- 
tion and support. The Bangladesh government, 
for instance, notes in its poverty reduction strat- 
egy that adolescent females have poor access to 
nutrition and reproductive health services and 
high-risk exposure to sexually transmitted dis- 
eases and HIV/AIDS. Adolescent mothers in Ban- 
gladesh account for a fifth of all births and have 
high rates of maternal and infant deaths. Thus, 
the key anti-poverty goals set for adolescent 
health are to reduce teenage pregnancy, provide 
reproductive health awareness and services to all 
adolescents, help prevent sexually transmitted 
diseases including HIV/AIDS, and reduce sexual 
abuse and exploitation. 





The presence of a youth bulge in a country is 
a key factor increasing the risk of civil conflict. 
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Governments in postconflict situations tend 
to view their young people as marginalized from 
mainstream society, locked in a downward cycle 
of despair, needing protection, but usually from 
themselves, because of their high-risk harmful 
behavior. In Serbia, for example, adolescents and 
young adult men are seen as prone to “widespread 
risky lifestyles” that involve smoking, alcoholism, 
drug addiction, and sexual behavior. 

In Sierra Leone, a decade-long civil conflict 
has badly affected the youth population, many of 
whom: are now, according to a government report, 
“disabled, school dropouts, unemployed, com- 
mercial sex workers, drug addicts, diamond dig- 
gers, HIV/AIDS infected, sexually/physically abused 
young boys and girls, pregnant girls, teenage 
mothers, and . . . homeless.” In terms of exposure 
to HIV/AIDS, youth and adolescents in Sierra Leone 
are defined as a high-risk group in the same category 
as commercial: sex 
workers, uniformed 
personnel, migrant 
populations, and 
truck or taxi drivers. 

Many of the mea- 
sures concerning 
young people in the UN's Millennium Development 
Goals (MDGs) refer to these vulnerabilities. These 
measures are the extent of illiteracy, gender balance 
in formal education, HIV prevalence among young 
pregnant women, and young people's lack of “com- 
prehensive and correct knowledge” of HIV/AIDS. 

According to official estimates, illiteracy affects 
one in four young people aged 15 to 24 years in 
low-income countries (defined as $875 or less 
annual gross national income per head). How- 
ever, this is certainly an underestimation of actual 
illiteracy levels, since many governments rely on 
self-reported answers. National surveys that ask 
respondents to read a simple sentence show higher 
rates of illiteracy. 

The Millennium Development Goal of achieving 
gender balance in secondary and tertiary education 
has a long way to go. In South Asia, only one in 
two girls attends secondary school; the proportion 
in sub-Saharan Africa is an even smaller three in 
ten. In developing regions as a whole, 80 females 
for every 100 males are enrolled in tertiary educa- 
tion. Sub-Saharan Africa has the widest gender gap 
in tertiary enrollment (68 females to 100 males), 
followed by South Asia (71 females to 100 males). 

The adolescent fertility rate, although not one of 
the MDG targets, is an important poverty indicator 
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because it affects several Millennium Development 
Goals. Reducing the number of adolescent mothers 
would improve disproportionately the overall level 
of maternal health because teenage mothers, espe- 
cially those who are poor, have a much higher risk 
of major complications from childbirth. Mothers 
aged 19 years and below account for nearly one in 
five births in the least developed countries. 
Another measure of vulnerability is exposure to 
HIV/AIDS. Young women in sub-Saharan Africa are 
more prone than men to become infected with HIV/ 
AIDS and at an earlier age. The UN agency dealing 


with AIDS reports that women aged 15 to 24 years 


are, depending on their country, between two and 
six times more likely to be HIV-positive than men of 
a similar age. This reflects the unequal gender rela- 
tions, including among youth, in most societies. 

Lack of access to decent paid work is another 
important measure of vulnerability. However, mea- 
suring unemployment 


true of one in four in sub-Saharan Africa and one 
in five in Central and South America. 


THE CONFLICT CONNECTION 
While young people in the developing world are 
seen as vulnerable, they also are often regarded as 
threatening. In particular, the threat to civil order 
posed by young men concerns many poor coun- 
tries. In Latin America, youth-initiated violence 
and crime are common. In Moldova, the govern- 
ment sees the underlying cause of youth violence 
as young people’s exclusion from the mainstream 
of economic life. In Kenya, officials acknowledge 
that young people often resort to crime, street 
begging, and drugs because of limited options in 
a depressed economy. Nigeria has seen youth vio- 
lence rise in schools as well as in the wider soci- 
ety. Youth violence is also a major concern in the 
post-conflict countries of Bosnia, Nepal, Sierra 
Leone, Uganda, and 


in developing coun- 


tries is notoriously ` 


unreliable. Defining 
the unemployed as 
only those actively 
seeking work over- 
looks the fact that the 


ee 





Slow economic growth is a general feature 
of the regions—sub-Saharan Africa, parts of 
South Asia,.and the Middle East—where the 
youth share of the population is the greatest. 
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East Timor. 

Evidence of young 
people's links with con- 
flict is strong. Young 
men represent the larg- 
est group of both vic- 
tims and perpetrators 


poor cannot afford to 

keep looking for work. The international defini- 
tion of “employed” is also too narrow. It includes 
work for as little as an hour a week, thus hiding 
the underemployed who want full-time produc- 
tive jobs. The “employed” category also includes 
“unpaid family workers,” many of whom would 
welcome paid work if it were available. 

The International Labor Organization has 
recently estimated that one in five employed 
young people worldwide is a member of the work- 
ing poor, living on $1 or less a day. In sub-Saharan 
Africa, the-situation.1s especially bad: close to six 
out of ten young people have employment but are 
still living on $1 or less a day. In South Asia, four 
out of ten young people are working but remain in 
extreme poverty. i E vg 

These measurement limitations mean that 
unemployment rates affecting young people in 
developing countries grossly underestimate the 
size-of the problem. Even so, among 15- to 24-year- 
olds, one in three was recorded as unemployed last 
year in North Africa, and one in four in western 
Asia. In this same age group, according to another 
study, one in three is not currently employed or in 
school in Central and Eastern Europe; the same is 


of urban violence. The 
cities with the highest youth homicide rates are in 
Latin America, the United States, and the transi- 
tion economies of Eastern Europe and the former 
Soviet Union. 

Youthful populations have also been linked his- 
torically with political violence. The presence of 
a youth bulge in a country, in combination with 
other economic and social conditions, is a key 
factor increasing the risk of civil conflict. Accord- 
ing to Jack Goldstone, this demographic pressure 
helped produce the English and French Revolu- 
tions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The same demographic pressure applies in many 
developing countries today. 

The relevant measure is the youth share (vari- 
ously defined as 12 to 24 years, 15 to 24 years, or 
15 to 29 years) of the adult population (aged 15 
years and above). A Norwegian researcher, Henrik 
Urdal, has shown that countries have a high pro- 
pensity for internal armed conflict, terrorism, and 
rioting if they have poorly performing economies, 
weak governance, and’a large youth share of the 
adult population. 

It is no surprise to learn that countries with 
high youth bulges are mostly in sub-Saharan 


Africa and the Middle East (Syria, Yemen, Iran, 
and Jordan). The potential for conflict at subre- 
gional levels within heavily populated countries, 
such as India and Indonesia, can also be identi- 
fied this way. A new study by Urdal of 27 states 
in India between 1956 and 2002 shows that the 
likelihood of armed conflict, political violence 
events, and Hindu-Muslim rioting increases with 
the presence of a youth bulge. This applies espe- 
cially in states that also have large male surpluses 
and high levels of urban inequality. 

Do poor countries with large youth bulges rec- 
ognize the problem? Some sub-Saharan countries, 
such as Burkina Faso, Lesotho, and Sierra Leone, 
do give a prominent place in their poverty reduc- 
tion strategies to the needs of young people. Other 
countries, such as Kenya, Tanzania, Bangladesh, 
and Nicaragua, only give minor attention to youth 
issues. And the governments of Pakistan, Nigeria, 
Uganda, and Nepal—despite their huge youth 
populations—give no recognition at all to the 
needs of young people in their national poverty 
reduction strategies. 





MEASURES OF WORTH 

Less commonly, governments in low-income 
countries view youth in. positive terms, not merely 
as vulnerable or threatening but as assets to be 
invested in and supported. This focus encour- 
ages the provision of more resources to provide all 
young people with a basic level of education and to 
enhance their life skills with relevant occupational 
or entrepreneurial training. Other policies include 
providing better access to ¢redit and opportunities 
to study abroad to learn best practices. 

Asset-based measures of young people are much 
less common than measures of their vulnerabil- 
ties. One such measure is completed years of edu- 
cation. Reliable data on this are hard to find, but in 
many countries relatively small numbers of youth 
progress from primary to secondary school. The 
reasons are poor preparation, lack of interest, and 
high costs. 

Years of completed education, however, are now 
increasingly seen as an inadequate measure as new 
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completion of primary school confers literacy. Many 
young people in poor countries with several years of 
primary school education are functionally illiterate. 

The measure most associated with the “young 
people as asset” perspective is the ratio of the 
working population to the dependent age popula- 
tion (children to 15 years and adults 65 years and 
older). This calculation highlights the window of 
opportunity available to governments to reap the 
benefits of investing in the enhancement of the 
skills of the young working population. 

They had better act quickly. Of the world’s 
inhabitants in extreme poverty—living on less 
than $1 per day—one in five is aged 15 to 24 years. 
Where the youth bulge is expanding in low-income 
countries that are burdened with poor governance 
and weak economies, the levels of frustration and 
conflict are certain to rise. The urgent question fac- 
ing the developing world is how to improve young 
people's job prospects now. 


WORKING ASSETS 

There are a number of ways, in fact. Some 
involve scaling up existing efforts, others adopt- 
ing new approaches. In particular, encouraging 
youth entrepreneurship has been widely touted, 
but little action has been taken. This may change 
with Kenya's recent decision to set up a “youth 
employment fund” to promote entrepreneurship, 
with an endowment of $14 million. Other govern- 
ments in Africa and elsewhere may follow suit if the 
endeavor proves successful. 

Because of their skills, available time, and inter- 
ests, young people have a comparative advantage 
in entrepreneurial activities based on comput- 
ers and use of the Internet. Many pilot projects 
have been tried in developing countries, but few, 
have been evaluated critically to find out which 
should be scaled up. Since small business oppor- 
tunities in weak economies are limited, access to 
high-income markets, through the Internet, offers 
much better prospects. Also needed is on-the- 
ground support from rich countries through peer 
networks based on youth associations. Diaspora 
networks could be tapped as potential markets. 
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at least initially. This will enable them to develop a 
credit profile based on their achievements. 

Proposed new investments in transportation 
infrastructure in Africa will be a major job genera- 
tor. For young people to benefit, construction ini- 
tiatives should include targets for employing youth 
age groups, provided they meet basic competency 
standards set by employers. Construction firms 
should also be asked to train young people on the 
job, through the use of mentors. Governments will 
need to fund front-end skills training separately, 
based on national skill standards, to ensure that 
economy-wide gains are achieved. 

Overseas temporary work is another option for 
both semi-skilled and skilled young people. Many 
small countries with populations of less than 2 
million simply lack the opportunities for young 
people with talent. They do not have the critical 
population threshold needed to support a diversi- 
fied economy. The option of working overseas is 
a major source of income for many low-income 
countries. Money sent back home usually goes 
directly to the poorest households. 

Several sending and receiving countries have 
temporary labor migration programs. Jamaica 
has a bilateral hospitality worker program with 
the United States, which arranges the temporary 
migration of Jamaicans to work in the American 
hospitality industry, primarily as cooks and maids. 
Canada’s Seasonal Agricultural Workers Program, 
established in 1974, allows Mexican migrants to 
work on Canadian farms for up to eight months 
a year. Selection for the program is restricted to 
family heads with little formal education and low 
income. The workers have been able to save to 

. send their children to school, invest in their farms, 
and improve their homes. 

Overseas temporary skilled work can provide 
unexpected wider benefits for poor economies 
in.the form of a major incentive for more young 
people to lift their education and skill levels. Uni- 
versities will be under pressure from their students 
to increase the quality and relevance of their edu- 
cation to match the standards of the destination 
countries. The result is a larger domestic skills 
pool of higher quality. 


Governments need to play their part too in 
enhancing the capacities of their young people. 
One option, tried in only a few countries, is to 
set up a domestic Peace Corps—like national ser- 
vice for young people to undertake civic service 
work through projects such as literacy training and 
malaria eradication. In Nigeria, university gradu- 
ates can provide civic service in a rural location 
such as a high school, community health center, or 
agricultural extension. Another option for national 
service in developing countries would help those 
with basic literacy skills to run small maintenance 
businesses to meet the demand for rural services 
in water, sanitation, and electricity. A third strategy 
would use the skills of educated young people to 
engage with their illiterate peers by combining lit- 
eracy training with other activities such as environ- 
mental conservation or health promotion. 


POTENTIAL FOR CHANGE 

The situation facing young people in the devel- 
oping world deserves much more attention than 
it has received. Their vulnerability in terms of low 
incomes, illiteracy, and poor education outcomes has 
received little focus in the poverty reduction strate- 
gies of governments and international agencies. The 
effects of large youth cohorts on developing coun- 
tries have been largely ignored by governments and 
others, apart from those concerned with identifying 
preconditions for peace and security. 

The view of young people as critical assets for 
lifting economies and societies out of poverty offers 
the most potential for change, yet it has gained 
the least attention. Governments, international 
agencies, and donors could harness far better the 
capacities of young people. To do this effectively, 
they need to encourage and support young entre- 
preneurs, help them find ways to. take advantage 
of technology and globalization to access high- 
income markets, and promote antipoverty efforts 
that mobilize young people’s collective energies. 
Above all, governments need to engage directly 
and constructively with young people themselves. 
This requires actively including them in the politi- 
cal process and meaningfully responding to their 
needs and aspirations. E 
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Energy Security: The New Threats 


in Latin America and Africa 
DAVID L. GOLDWYN 


nergy insecurity is greater today than it has 
R= in nearly 30 years. The global oil market 
is more fragile, more competitive, and more 
volatile. The global demand for oil is strong, pow- 
ered by global economic growth, especially in China 
and the rest of developing Asia. Global supply has 
been constrained, first 
_ iby underinvestment by 
international oil com- 
panies, then by produc- 
tion restraints by the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) following the crash of 
oil prices in 1998, and now because of restrictive 
economic frameworks in many producing nations 
and internal instability in others. 

The consequence of these market conditions 
is that nominal oil prices are high, oil producers 
are earning enormous economic rents from these 
prices, spare capacity of oil is barely 2 million bar- 
rels per day (bbl/d) in an 85 million barrel per day 
market, and every margirial producer of oil can 
command international headlines by threatening 
actions that can affect global oil prices. 

The future looks grimmér than the past. Absent 
a major change in transportation technology or 
policy, global oil consumption will nearly double 
by 2030 and dependence on supply from oPEc will 
grow. The outlook for prices is bullish: so far the 
world is consuming oil faster than ıt is discovering 
new supplies. 

As dire as these projections sound, this is not 
the worst news. The worst news is that the energy 
dependency of the United ‘States and its allies in 
Europe and Asia, combiried with the growing 
dependence of rising powers such as China and 
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India, is rapidly eroding American power and 
influence around the world. 


DANGERS OF DEPENDENCY 

US power is challenged in five ways. First, the 
dependency of consuming nations on oil supply, or 
in some cases on natural gas, or on access to explo- 
ration acreage in a producing country, makes them 
reluctant to join coalitions that the United States 
leads to combat weapons proliferation, terrorism, 
or aggression. The most salient examples are long- 
standing French, Russian, and Chinese resistance 
to sanctions on Iran or, before the war, on Iraq; 
China’s resistance to oil sanctions on Sudan; and, 
of course, Us tolerance of repression in the Middle 
East that Washington would have sanctioned in 
any non-oil-producing part of the world. 

Second, when exporters have high oil revenues, 
with earnings far in excess of those needed to 
finance their own budgets, they can act with impu- 
nity against their own people and also toward the 
United States and their neighbors. It is costly for 
Venezuelan President Hugo Chavez to build sup- 
port for his competing economic vision by provid- 
ing subsidized oil and products to his neighbors or 
purchasing the bonds that finance their debt. It is a 
luxury for Russian President Vladimur Putin to rena- 
tionalize his energy sector, restrict foreign access 
to his pipeline system, and see production flatten 
while demanding open access to Europe. It is costly 
for Iran to have paid down its international debt and 
increased its foreign reserves to withstand potential 
sanctions. None of these governments could finance 
their internal budgets if oil were $25 per barrel. 
Even Saudi Arabia’s economic reform movement, 
born in the days of $10 oil in 1998, evaporated 
when oil reached $30 per barrel in 2000. Enrich- 
ment of America’s competitors or adversaries harms 
US security interests in every part of the globe. 
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A third problem is that restricted access to new 
oil exploration acreage impedes the ability for sup- 
ply to respond to increased demand. Most of the 
world’s oil reserves (and nearly all of the low-cost, 
easy-to-access reserves) are controlled by govern- 
ments, most of which do not allow the free mar- 
ket access to develop and exploit these reserves. 
The denial of foreign exploration for oil by Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait, as well as new restrictions on 
access to acreage in Russia, limits the ability of 
high prices to attract new supply. Moreover, as oil 
prices rise, many governments that have been open 
to foreign investment (Russia, Venezuela, Bolivia, 
Argentina, Ecuador) are now far less receptive to 
foreign investment, curtailing the ability of sup- 
ply to respond to market signals and driving prices 
still higher. This tends to weaken the United States 
because of its oil dependency. 

A fourth and closely related problem is that this 
“tight” market is undermining the fluidity and 
fairness of the market for available oil supplies 
and exploration . 
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China or to a port close to Japan, it influences the 
foreign policies of both nations in a way the United 
States cannot compete with. 

A fifth problem is that oil dependency makes 
the American and other economies vulnerable to 
the price volatility that results from supply and 
demand shocks. The source of these price shocks 
in the global oil market is increasingly from inter- 
nal disruptions: the Venezuelan strike of 2003, 
reductions in production in the Niger Delta today, 
the Libyan and Iranian revolutions, insecurity and 
instability in Iraq. The system of collective energy 
security established through the International 
Energy Agency, including America’s own Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve, has effectively deterred produc- 
ers from attempting an oil embargo. But Washing- 
ton cannot deter internally generated threats and 
disruptions, only manage them. , 

The sources of energy threats vary by region 
and by country. Latin America and sub-Saharan 
Africa represent two different categories of emerg- 

. ing threats. The 





acreage. New 
competitors like 
China and India 
are trying to 


Absent a major change in transportation technology or 
policy, global oil consumption will nearly double by 2030. 
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Saharan Africa 
arises from 
` supply disrup- 





negotiate long- 
term supply 
contracts (at market prices) to ensure that they, have 
supplies in the event of a crisis or supply disrup- 
tion. These countries are not cornering significant 
amounts of oil at this time, but the trend is counter 
to the market system that operates so efficiently. 

In addition, competition is also fierce because 
newly developing economies that must import oil 
(China and India) are using government subsidies 
to compete with private companies for access to 
acreage. From an economic point of view it may 
not matter if China lends Angola $3 billion at low 
interest to gain part of an exploration project as 
long as the oil is produced. But China gains an 
enormous geopolitical advantage by this act. 

During the past few years, China has demon- 
strated a willingness to deepen its oul trading rela- 
tionships with countries whose ties to the United 
States are strained, such as Iran, Sudan, and previ- 
ously Libya. This willingness has placed China in 
a position of geopolitical rivalry with the United 
States, taking advantage of us sanctions policy 
and leading to fears that Beijing will form oil-for- 
arms, military-client relationships with nations 
under boycott by Washington. Likewise, as Rus- 
sia decides whether to build a new oil pipeline to 
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tions because of 
see internal unrest 
that results from poor governance, past corrup- 
tion, the adventurism that oil wealth attracts, and 
competition for geopolitical influence from state- 
dominated economies. f 

In Latin America, the emerging threat is that 
nsing state control will limit the growth of global 
supplies of oil and gas by undermining the value 
of investments, discouraging future investment, 
or barring foreign investment altogether. The 
economic consequence of these trends is that the 
hemisphere will contribute less to the diversifica- 
tion of oil supply, thereby increasing the impor- 
tance of OPEC supply, and over time undermine 
economic development in the region. The politi- 
cal consequences of these trends in the short run 
include the decline of us influence in the region 
to competing ideologies and the erosion of demo- 
cratic structures. 


THE CRITICAL SUPPLIERS 

America’s energy security depends on access to 
diverse, reliable, abundant, and affordable sup- 
plies of oil and gas. The oil exporting nations of 
Latin America and West and Central Africa pro- 
vide 45 percent of us oil imports and 14 percent 
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of global oil production. They hold 15 percent of 
global oil reserves and 86 percent of global natural 
gas reserves. They are far closer to the Us market 
than is the Middle East. Most African oil producers 
welcome foreign investment. The investment cli- 
mate in Latin American countries is deteriorating 
as state control increases, but even in Venezuela 
access to exploration acreage remains superior to 
that in the Middle East. Additionally, the non-OPEC 
producers in these regions exert counterpressure 
on OPECS monopoly power. 

How critical are these suppliers from the us 
perspective? Central and South American nations 
possess approximately 10 percent of the world’s 
proven oil supplies, with 7 percent in Venezuela 
alone. Mexico holds another 1 percent of proven 
oil reserves. The region is also a major refining 
center, with nearly 6 percent of the world’s refin- 
ing capacity. Regional refineries are designed to 
serve the specialized needs of us markets. The 
most important exporters, Venezuela and Mexico, 
consistently rank in the top four sources of Us oil 
supply, along with Canada and Saudi Arabia. 

West and Central Africa, including Nigeria, 
Angola, Chad, Equatorial Guinea, Gabon, Sao Tome 
and Principe, and Gambia, 'today siipply between 
13 and 14 percent of us oil imports. According to 
the National Intelligence Council, this region could 
supply up to a quarter of America’s imported oil in 
the next decade. Nigeria is the largest oil producer 
in Africa and the tenth-largest producer of crude 
oil in the world. In 2005, total Nigerian oil produc- 
tion averaged 2.6 million bbl/d. With the help of 
new projects coming online, the Nigerian govern- 
ment hopes to increase oil production to 3 million 
bb/d for 2006 and 4 million bbl/d by 2010. In 2005, 
Nigerian petroleum exports to the United States 
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averaged 1.15 million bbl/d, making it the country’s 
fifth-largest supplier. 

Crude oil production in Angola has more than 
quadrupled over the past two decades, with pro- 
duction in 2005 averaging 1.25 million bbl/d. 
Angolan oil production is predicted to reach 2 mil- 
lion bbl/d by 2008, when new deep-water produc- 
tion sites are expected to come online. It exports 
441,000 barrels per day to the United States, which 
makes Angola America’s ninth-largest supplier. 

According to Cambridge Energy Research Asso- 
ciates, between 2004 and 2010 West and Central 
Africa will add 2 million to 3 million bbl/d to 
world production, accounting for 20 percent of 
new production capacity worldwide. This oil is the 
light, low-sulfur product preferred by us refiners. 
And natural gas reserves, if developed in Nigeria, 
Angola, and Equatorial Guinea, could increase 
West Africa’s liquefaction capacity from 9 million 
to between 30 million and 40 million tons annually 
(world capacity is 115 million tons a year). With- 
out doubt, Latin America and sub-Saharan Africa 
are critical to a diverse supply of oil to the United 
States and have the reserves to play an indispens- 
able role in global energy security. What is uncer- 
tain is whether the key suppliers in the region will 
adopt internal policies that constrain supply, shrink 
investment in the nations, and therefore sow the 
seeds of future instability and energy insecurity. 


POPULIST ENERGY 

In Latin America, the United States faces sev- 
eral major threats: the economic loss to US compa- 
nies from revisions to existing contracts; the loss 
of production growth and diversity of supply from 
the region if new economic frameworks are unat- 
tractive to foreign investors; and, most critically, 
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the loss of us influence because of well-financed 
political competition. A wave of changes in con- 
tractual terms and dramatic changes in tax regimes 
in Venezuela, Bolivia, Ecuador, and, in recent years, 
Argentina threatens to slow new investment and 
eventually deepen instability and poverty in these 
nations, as well as destroying shareholder value for 
the companies invested there. 

What we are seeing in Latin America is the revi- 
sion of economic terms at a time when producers 
and not companies hold more market power. Ven- 
ezuela, for example, has passed a hydrocarbons law 
that insists on a 51 percent share by the national 
oil company and a higher royalty rate. 

In Bolivia, President Evo Moraless May 1, 2006 
decree declared that the state would take control of 
all gas fields. Royalty payments to the Bolivian gov- 
ernment at the largest gas fields will now increase 
from 50 percent to 82 percent. All producers are 
obliged to sell at least 51 percent of their hold- 
ings to the Bolivian government, with the value of 
that share to be assessed by audit and negotiation. 
The two largest gas fields must give 82 percent of 
production to the state, up from 50 percent. The 
state will take 60 percent of production from other 
fields. Bolivia has left itself an open door through 
which ıt can compromise or retreat: details of new 
contracts are to be worked out on a case-by-case 
basis. But companies were given only six months 
to renegotiate contracts or be expelled. 

In Ecuador this year, President Alfredo Palacios 
has sought to increase windfall revenues from 30 
percent to 50 percent and to renegotiate produc- 
tion sharing contracts, while still embroiled in dis- 
putes over company claims for tax payment rebates 
denied by the government. 

The net effect of these developments is that new 
investment in these countries is virtually frozen at 
a time when prices should be driving new explora- 
tion and production. No new voluntary investment 
has been made under Venezuela’s 1998 hydrocar- 
bons law, new investment is unthinkable in Bolivia 
until existing companies can determine the extent of 
their losses, and Ecuador’ investors are mulling legal 
action and suspension of existing investments. 

But perhaps the most important challenge in the 
hemisphere is political. This is primarily a chal- 
lenge from Venezuela. High oil prices have enabled 
President Chavez to maintain very high revenues 
for his government, allowing increased domes- 
tic social spending and increased levels of foreign 
assistance. Chavez has a vision competing with that 
of the United States on a broad range of issues. He 


opposes Washington on trade integration, its liberal 
(versus his Bolivarian) model of democracy, and 
Iran and Iraq. He also seeks to exclude the United 
States from regional economic energy arrangements 
in South America and the Caribbean. The jury is 
still out on whether his economic model would be 
viable at $25 a barrel oil and whether his neighbors 
support his vision or are just accepting his assis- 
tance. But the political challenge to America’s vision 
for the region is unmistakable. 

Venezuela is, along with Mexico, one of the 
hemisphere’s strategic suppliers to the global oil 
market. Mexico, of course, has been a longtime reli- 
able supplier, but its upstream oil sector has long 
been closed to foreign investment and it is projected 
to decline unless this policy changes or unless the 
Mexican government dramatically increases the 
amount of earnings an oil company can keep for 
capital investment. Venezuela is a competitor, but | 
is not likely to halt supply to the United States as an 
act of political warfare unless Washington embar- 
gos the country frst. Caracas has, in fact, remained 
a reliable supplier of oil and oil products, despite 
the heated rhetoric reported in the media. For now, 
the Venezuelan challenge is ideological. 


TROUBLES IN AFRICA 

Africa presents different challenges. Africa has 
been open to foreign investment and there has 
been tremendous growth in new supply from Nige- 
ria and Angola, as well as Equatorial Guinea and 
Chad. Only Nigeria is a member of OPEC, and it is 
pressing for increased quotas to meet its growing 
investment portfolio. In Africa, the key challenges 
for the United States are disruptions in supply that 
result from internal unrest, the growing competi- 
tion for political influence from China and India, 
and the impact of that competition on regional sta- 
bility and, in the long run, on the liquidity of the 
global oil market. 

Sub-Saharan Africa will provide one in five new 
bartels of oil that come on the market between 
now and 2010. At the same time, one of the great- 
est sources of oil supply mterruption has also come 
from Africa, with cuts in production in Nigeria. 
The situation in the Niger Delta, which is the heart 
of Nigeria’ oil production, is deteriorating. Foreign 
workers have been killed and kidnapped. Sabo- 
tage of oil pipelines has killed hundreds of Nige- 
rians. Recent attacks by the new Movement for the 
Emancipation of the Niger Delta (MEND) knocked 
631,000 bbl/d off the market, adding pressure to 
already high oil prices. MEND has also threatened 


to bomb Nigeria’s liquefied natural gas (LNG) plant, 
which supplies 25 percent of the LNG used in the 
Atlantic Basin of the United States and 10 percent 
of global supply. The threat of an oil worker strike 
may lead to further supply disruption. 

MEND is a serious threat. Its weapons, training, 
and general sophistication pose a formidable chal- 
lenge to Nigerian secumty forces in the region. In 
addition, while estimates vary, organized crime 
syndicates in Nigeria may steal at least $1 billion 
per year in crude oil. The proceeds of that theft can 


affect conflict in neighboring countries, such as the - 


Ivory Coast, or potentially corrupt the democratic 
process in Nigeria. 

Endemic poverty, weak governance, and a lack 
of infrastructure make internal unrest a potential 
threat in Angola, Equatorial Guinea, and Chad 
as well. Angola has remained stable so far, but if 
progress is not made in poverty alleviation, future 
attacks on oil facilities cannot be ruled out. Equato- 
rial Guinea has seen at 
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inclusion of excluded minorities in countries like 
Venezuela, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru. This has led 
to a rejection of liberalized markets and the Wash- 
ington Consensus in many countries. Another rea- 
son is that growing populations have increased the 
pressure on governments to raise revenues in econ- 
omies that are still resource-dependent, so govern- 
ments are appropriating the best available source 
of cash, regardless of the long-term consequences. 
The United States should protest violations of 
contracts or expropriations where these take place 
and deny benefits such as bilateral trade agreements 
to countries that do not respect the agreements 
they have signed. The us suspension of free trade 
agreement talks with Ecuador is a good example of 
this. But the market will either tolerate or punish 
the economic actions of governments that raise tax 
and royalty rates or other fiscal terms adversely. If 
companies can make money under the new terms 
offered by Venezuela or Bolivia, they will pursue 
these opportunities. If 





least two reported coup 
attempts, fomented by 
external adventurers 
who may be linked to 


The threat in sub-Saharan Africa arises from 
supply disruptions as a result of internal unrest. 


not, and if countries 
do not spend their 
own capital to develop 
their resources, then 





clan rivals in the coun- 
try. A.coup attempt , 
was rebuffed earlier this year in Chad, and the gov- 
ernment’ own breach of its arrangements with the 
World Bank on the Chad-Cameroon pipeline has 
aggravated tensions there as well. Unless the root 
causes of instability are addressed, disruptions will 
continue. These disruptions add volatility to oil 
prices and can affect global economic growth if they 
are large and sustained. 


DEFIANCE IN LATIN AMERICA 

The greatest challenges to America’s national 
security from oil dependency come from its loss of 
influence with the European and Asian consumers 
who should be Washington's natural national secu- 
rity partners, and from the immunity and impunity 
of nations like Iran that use oil as a shield. They 
also stem from Washington's inability to deter the 
erosion of democratic institutions in oil powers 
like Russia and Venezuela and to promote stability 
and democracy in smaller producing countries. It 
is these latter two challenges that are most salient 
in Latin America and Africa. 

In Latin America we are seeing the rise of state 
control or forced revision of contracts for two rea- 
sons. One is that trade liberalization and increased 
GDP growth have not led to poverty alleviation or 





production will fall, 
their revenues will 
shrink, and the popularity of their programs will 
shrink with them. This may lead to higher energy 
prices, but foolish economic policy is not a basis for 
US government intervention. 

Bolivia's actions mark the nadir of the turn 
toward repudiation of contracts. Countries like 
Bolivia and Ecuador are too poor and too insignifi- 
cant to global energy markets to sustain the kind 
of behavior they are engaging in. Powers like Brazil 
and Argentina can communicate this to Bolivia bet- 
ter than the United States can. Washington should 
maintain dialogue with Bolivia and give it advice— 
even if unwelcome—and cooperate where it can. 

Venezuela is a more complicated case. Venezu- 
elan governments that preceded Chavez governed 
poorly, were corrupt, ignored poverty, and excluded 
minority sectors of society. The Chavez govern- 
ment came to power determined to return control 
of energy policy from the national oil company to 
the government ministry, to reclaim some of the 
oil rents held by the national oil company for the 
governments own account, and to reduce the share 
of economic rent that international oil companies 
earned from their investment in the oil sector. This 
is a policy the United States would support in any 
other country. The government has spent lavishly 
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and allegedly unwisely on social programs, but this 
is what Washington would like to see most African 
governments carry out with their own oil wealth. 

Where Venezuela has gone wrong economically 
is by changing contract terms with impunity and 
hostility rather than by negotiation with compa- 
nies that have been its partners for decades, have 
invested billions in its energy sector, and have cre- 
ated the production that now enriches the nation. 
The manner in which the recent changes have 
taken place has been shortsighted, destructive, 
and unnecessary. Venezuela has changed its inter- 
pretation of its own tax laws, but it is provocative 
and disingenuous to accuse companies of being tax 
cheats as a consequence. 

Politically, Venezuela has positioned itself as 
an ideological competitor to the United States in 
the hemisphere. Washington need not and should 
not treat Venezuela as an enemy; it should, how- 
ever, try to compete. It should resume the dialogue 
between senior foreign affairs, commerce, energy, 
and cultural officials. And it should work with 
Europe and with hemispheric partners to reinforce 
a message of respect for democratic institutions. 


WORKING WITH NIGERIA 

The United States can do a great deal to advance 
security, stability, and energy development in Africa 
if it focuses on internal issues. To this end, Washing- 
ton should establish a robust regional stabilization 
and governance account, of approximately $50 mil- 
lion per year, to fund democracy promotion, trans- 
parency, anticorruption programs, and enhanced 
security. Program support should go not just to 
governments but directly to civil society groups, 
to develop their ability to participate in democratic 
institutions and to demand accountability from 
their governments. The United States should also 
give more priority to crime prevention and help 
create a regional capacity to detect and interdict oil 
smuggling. While the focus of these efforts is again 
in Nigeria, Washington should work with Angola 
and Equatorial Guinea to improve their rudimen- 
tary customs and coast guard capabilities. 

A dramatic enhancement of bilateral engage- 
ment with Nigeria is especially important. Nige- 
ria is a key emerging economy, the most populous 
nation in Africa, and the cornerstone to West Afri- 
can regional and economic prosperity. For too long 
US policy has been focused on Nigeria’s external 
policies—its support for peacekeeping, for exam- 
ple, or its role in the African Union. Washington 
should instead focus on conflict resolution ın the 


Niger Delta and provide support for Nigeria's land- 
mark anticorruption and transparency efforts and 
its attempt to improve government capacity. 

The United States, perhaps in tandem with 
other countries acceptable to Nigeria, should help 
to establish and train a Nigerian force to protect 
offshore and onshore oil rigs, contingent on man- 
datory human rights training. This force could 
protect energy infrastructure from piracy or attack. 
The increased lethality associated with MEND’s 
sophisticated tactics calls for technical and train- 
ing expertise for Nigerian security forces. Security 
arrangements are currently inadequate, character- 
ized by the use of nonprofessional personnel and 
poor logistical support. 

At the same time, Washington should support 
Nigeria’s efforts to peacefully resolve the conflict 
in the delta. The United States needs to work with 
Nigeria to form a contact group of trusted nations 
to assist in an intensive conflict resolution and rec- 
onciliation program. It should also join with the 
World Bank and European governments to develop 
a credible plan for infrastructure development in 
the delta. Violence ın the region is largely a result of 
the failure of natural resource revenues to reach the 
people in the form of social and economic develop- 
ment. Building roads for the transport of goods and 
services encourages economic growth by providing 
access to new markets. External guarantors will 
help gain the confidence of legitimate local groups 
and marginalize illegitimate criminal syndicates. 


TOWARD AN ENERGY STRATEGY 

In addressing challenges in Latin America and 
Africa, the United States cannot go it alone. Europe 
has greater investment in Africa’s oil sector than 
the United States does. The us-European dialogue 
should focus on democracy promotion and con- 
flict resolution in both regions. Washington must 
also begin a dialogue with China and India on the 
shared interest in a stable energy supply and con- 
flict resolution. 

At the strategic level, there is a need to focus on 
reducing the importance of oil as a global commod- 
ity. This is a 20- or 30-year effort that will require a 
strategic energy policy that invests in new technol- 
ogy and a tax and regulatory policy to accelerate 
the deployment of alternative fuels and vehicles. 
The policy must also drastically increase fuel effi- 
ciency and expand the system of collective energy 
security to include China and India. A strategic 
energy policy is the only way to protect American 
power and influence for the long term. a 





INTERNATIONAL 


Israeli-Palestinian Conflict 

Oct 22—An informal cease-fire between the rival Palestinian 
groups Fatah and Hamas crumbles as loyalists from each side 
clash in the streets of Gaza City Palestinian policemen aligned 
with Fatah are demanding unpaid wages from the Hamas-led 
government, which has been demed aid from the West and 
custom duties and tax revenues collected by Israel. 


United Nations (UN) 

Oct 13—The General Assembly.appomts Ban Ki-moon, South 
Koreas foreign minister, as the next secretary general of the 
UN. Ban, who will succeed Kofi Annan, 1s regarded as a quiet 


and unassuming diplomat. He will be the Ist Asian to occupy 
the office since U Thant of Burma stepped down in 1971. 


AFGHANISTAN > . 

Oct. 15—Two Canadian members of NATO forces die m an 
ambush, bringing to 42 the number of Canadian soldiers 
kalled in Afghanistan this year 

Oct. 29—NATO forces report killmg 70 suspected Taliban insur- 
gents ın heavy fighting in the southern province of Uruzgan 


2 


BRAZIL 

Oct. 29—President Luz Indcio Lula da Silva wins reelection in 
arunoff He prevails easily, with 61% of the vote, despite cor- 
rupton scandals that have dogged his Workers Party for the 
past 18 months. . 


CHINA 

Oct 11—The Communist Partys central committee formally 
adopts a proposal by President Hu Jintao to put less emphasis 
on encouraging economic growth and more on addressing the 
side effects of unrestrained growth The ruling party's leader- 
ship cites growing corrupton, pollution, and gaps in wealth 
and in access to education and health care. China’s economy 
has been growing by more than, 10% per year. 


CONGO : 

Oct. 29—Milhons cast ballots ın a presidential runoff, the 
country’s Ist free election ın more than 40 years. President 
Joseph Kabila is expected to win reelection against Jean- 
Pierre Bemba, a former rebel who 1s a vice president in the 
government The voting marks’ the culmimation of efforts 
to end a conflict that, between 1998 and 2003, sparked a 
humanttarian crisis that left 4 million dead Dozens of peo- 
ple have died in election-related violence since the Ist round 
of ballotng ın July. 


EGYPT 

Oct. 31—In a sign of Cairo’s intolerance for public criticism, a 
mulitary court sentences Talaat el-Sadat, an opposition mem- 
ber of parliament and the nephew of former President Anwar 
Sadat, to 1 year m prison. He ıs charged with defaming the 
military by blamıng ıt for allowing his uncle's assassination 
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FRANCE 

Oct. 31—A government official says authorities have strıpped 72 
Muslim workérs at Charles de Gaulle Airport in Paris of their 
access badges because they had traveled to Afghanistan or 
Pakistan or were suspected of having tes to extremists 


GEORGIA J 

Oct. 2—The Georgian government releases 4 Russian military 
officers who had been arrested on espionage charges. Their 
release occurs shortly after Russia announced ıt would sus- 
pend all transportation between the 2 countnes 


HUNGARY 

Oct. 23—Police clash with anu-government protesters, disrupting 
ceremonies markang the 50th anniversary of Hungary's 1956 
revolt against Soviet domination. Protesters have called for the 
resignation of the Socialist prime minister, Ferenc Gyurcsany, 
after he was caught on a tape recording telling confidants that 
he had hed about the economy to win election in Apni 


IRAN 

Oct. 20—President Mahmoud Ahmadinejad ın a speech warns 
Europeans that continued support for Israel could lead to 
acts of “revenge” by Muslims angry over the Palestinians’ 
plight. Referring to the summers war between Israel and the 
Lebanese Shiite mlina Hezbollah, he says, “Hezbollah shat- 
tered the myth that Israel is undefeatable Now Israel has no 
reason to exist.” He also dismisses UN efforts to impose sanc- 
Hons against Iran, saying his government will not give ın to 
demands to suspend its uramum-enrichment program 


IRAQ 

Oct, 11—Iraq’s Shute-dominated parlament approves a law 
enabling provinces to join together to form autonomous 
regions The measure 1s passed despite the objections of Sunni 
lawmakers who fear a splintering of the country 

Oct. 14—After 14 construction workers are killed in a Shitte 
town northwest of the capital, Shute gunmen strike back ina 
nearby Sunni village, lalling at least 26 people. 

Oct 16—Amid reports that US officials are dissatisfied with 
Prime Minister Nuri al-Malıkıs performance, President 
George W. Bush calls the Iraqi leader to say he continues to 
support hım and will not set a timetable for withdrawing 
American troops. 

Oct. 17—Iraqi authorities under US pressure fire the country’s 2 
most semlor police commanders They had overseen security 
forces infiltrated by Shute militias and death squads 

Oct 19—US military officials acknowledge their 12-week-old 
campaign to regain control of Baghdad from militias and 
insurgents has failed to stem violence across the capital. , 

Oct 20—Gun battles break out in Amara following the with- 
drawal of British troops from the largely Shite city. Members 
of the Mahdi mila controlled by the radical cleric Moktada 
al-Sadr clash with a rival Shiite milua and with local police 
Observers say support for private mulitias is growing among 
Shiites who believe the government cannot keep them safe 
from Sunni death squads 
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Oct 25—Prime Mmuster Maliki says he has not agreed to a ume- 
table for steps to stabilize Iraq, such as a national reconciliation 
munative, the demobilization of militias, and a larger security 
role for Iraqi forces. His comments come a day after US offiaals 
said an agreement on tmetables had been reached 

Oct. 29—A US report finds that the American military has failed 
to track hundreds of thousands of weapons mtended for Iraqi 
security forces 

Oct. 30—Six bombings kull 46 Iraqis in Baghdad An estmated 
100 civilans die in the violence daily. 

Oct. 31—According to Pentagon reports, 103 US troops were 
lalled im Iraq during October, making ıt the deadhest month 
since January 2005. 

In another sign of growing tension between the Iraqi gov- 
ernment and Washington, Prime Minister Maliki demands that 
US forces remove checkpoints from Baghdad streets that had 
been set up m an effort to find a kidnapped American soldier. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Oct 9—North Korea reports an underground test of a nuclear 
device President Bush calls the test “a grave threat,” demands 
economic sanctions, and warns Pyongyang against export- 
ing any of its nuclear technology or matenals. Arms control 
experts say new nuclear threats ın Asia and the Middle East, 
combined with weaknesses in the mternational nonprohif- 
eration regime, could prompt more nations to seek nuclear 
weapons capabilities. 

Oct 14—The UN Securty Council votes unanimously to 
impose sanctions on North Korea for conducting a nuclear 
test. The resolution overcomes objections by Russia and 
China by excluding the threat of military force 

Oct 15—North Korea’ largest trading partners, China and South 
Korea, indicate that UN sanctions will not prevent a continu- 
ation of business and economic relanons with the North 
Observers say Chma 1s prepared to reduce oil shipments, how- 
ever, 1f North Korea refuses to resume negotiations 

Oct 31—Pyongyang agrees to return to six-party talks aumed 
at reversing its nuclear program The other countries in the 
negotiations are the United States, China, South Korea, Rus- 
sia, and Japan 


MEXICO 

Oct. 25—Government officials say wars between drug gangs this 
year have claimed more than 1,700 lives. In recent months, 
123 law enforcement officials have been killed, some of them 
tortured and beheaded 


PAKISTAN 

Oct 30—The mihtary reports denak an Islamic school 
near the Afghan border The arr raid kills at least 80 people, 
described by the government as militants 


PANAMA 

Oct. 22—Voters approve a $5.25 billion plan to modernize and 
expand Panama’ aging canal. Completed by the US m 1914, 
the canal has become congested and is currently too small to 
handle the world’ largest container vessels. 


RUSSIA 

Oct 7—A veteran investigative journalist, Anna Politkovskaya, 
1s found shot to death ın her apartment building in Moscow 
She had been a promment critic of human rights abuses m 
Russia's war against Chechen separatists 

Oct. 21—US Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice on a visit to 
Moscow criticizes Kremlin policies, including limits on the 


press, a restrictive new law on foreign NGOs, and tense rela- 
tions with neighbormg Georgia. 

Oct. 28—-A US congressional report finds that Russia has sur- 
passed the US in weapons sales to the developing world. 
Recent deals include surface-to-air missiles for Iran and aerial 
refueling tankers for China. 


SERBIA 

Oct 30—Voters approve a new constitution that reasserts 
Serbia's claim to the mostly Albanian southern province of 
Kosovo, which currently is engaged in UN-backed negotia- 
tions about possible independence. 


SRI LANKA 

Oct. 16—In 1 of the deadliest mcidents since the government 
and separatist Tamıl Tigers agreed to a cease-fire in 2002, a 
suicide bomber attacks a military convoy, killing 94 people 
and wounding 150 


SUDAN 

Oct. 22—Authonties order the chief UN envoy, Jan Pronk, out 
of Sudan Pronk, who has been outspoken against govern- 
ment atrocities, 1s accused of being an enemy of the country 
and its armed forces Sudans government has refused to 
approve the deployment of UN peacekeepers to the Darfur 
region, where rebels have recently stepped up attacks on the 
Sudanese army. At least 200,000 people have died in western 
Sudan since 2003 as a result of a violent counterinsurgency 
carned out by Arab militias backed by the government 


THAILAND 

Oct 2—Surayud Chulanont, a retired army commander, 1s 
sworn in as prime minister. A Sept. 19 military coup had 
ousted the previous prime minister, Thaksin Shinawatra, 
while he was visiting the US 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Oct 30—A report commissionéd by the British government 
warns that failure to reduce global emissions from fossil fuel 
burning will lead to climate changes that could severely dis- 
rupt the world’s economy. “The consequences for our planet 
are literally disastrous,” says Prime Mimster Tony Blair. 


UNITED STATES 

Oct 14—The government reports that the US federal budget 
deficit shrank to $248 billion in the fiscal year that ended 
Sept 30 The decrease from $319 billion the year before is 
attributed to nsing revenues from income, payroll, and cor- 
porate taxes. The Labor Department says unemployment was 
4.6% ın September. 

Oct. 25—President Bush, speaking at a Washington press 
conference, urges Americans to be patient ın the face of 
sectarian strife’and worsening casualties in the Iraq War, 
insisting, “absolutely, we're winning.” Rising discontent with 
the war bolsters opposition Democrats’ hopes of regaining 
majorities ın 1 or both houses of Congress in November mid- 
term elections 


ZIMBABWE 

Oct 31—The advocacy group Human Rights Watch issues a 
report indicating that the government has ratcheted up state 
repression, including beatings and imprisonment of political 
opponents, amid widespread dissatisfaction with a deteriorat- 
ing economy E 
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Current History 1s now offenng a complete 
set of issues on the followmg countnes’ 

and regions Only US$19 95 per set 


The Soviet Union 


1 - (1980-1983) 2 - (1984-1987) _ 


Russia and Eurasia ra 
3 - (1992-1998) 4 - (1999-2002) - 


Africa bj 
5 - (1980-1983) 8 - (1993-1997) 
6 - (1984-1987) 9 - (1998-2002) 
7 - (1988-1991) - = 


Southeast Asia 
10 - (1980, ’83, '87, 90) 


The Middle East 

11 - (1980, ’81) 

12 - (1988-1990) e 
13 - (1992-1994) 

14 - (1997, 98, °99, ’00) 


South America 
15 - (1986-1989, '91) 


Latin America 
16 - (1990, °94, '97) 
17 - (1998-2002) 


Europe 

18 - West (1981, ’82, ‘86, *88) 
19 - East (1981, ’85, ’87, 89) 
20 - (1990-1994, ’98) 

21 - (1999-2001) 


China 

22 - (1980-1983) 

23 - (1984-1987) 

24 - (1988-1991) 

25 - (1992-1995, ’97) 

26 - (1998, °99, 2001, ’02) 


Asia 
27 - (1998, 99, 2001, ’02) 


Please sond me the Information I have 
indicated. below, in the quantities 
marked. 

Name 














zp 

Oo Check enclosed for US$ _____ 
Oo Bill me - 5 

For American Express, P I E E 
weekdays in the US) ~ - 

Please Note: Add US$12.95 per year for 
foreign orders; US$12 95 for Canadian orders 
All prices are good only on new products ordered 
directly from the publisher Bulk subscription prices 
Ste es are D Oe 
issues ordered 








; Tamne: Subsciiption | Price: ” K sz 
- -10 or more. inêntunonal subscriptions. 7 


ere “aye: ae + nae 
Take gdvanta 

eo ss tonsistent e excelle 

oe by'érdering 6 one. of th 


Current History on Audiocassettes 
Vol. 1: The Soviet Collapse (Sold Out) 
Vol. 2 China Rising A Superpower Awakes 


Vol. 3: The Fundamentalist Challenge 
im the Middle East 


Laun America Open for Busmess? 
The Cold War. Beginnings 

The Pacific Century? 

The Global: Economy 
Narcopohtics 

Terrorism and September 11 


Vol. 4: 
Vol. 5. 
Vol. 6: 
Vol. 7: 
Vol. 8: 
Vol. 9: 


All Audiocassette Senes tapes are US$9 95 each 
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Pa AS eee 






: 110/06 = _ Russiaand Eurasia- 
ILOS- The Néw Nuclear Era’. 
12/06 - Global: ‘Trends, 2007 ~ 
“1/07 = “The Middle East’; ' 

2207. — ‘The Americas pe : 
3T 5 z Babee, a an S 
= Seuthgnd, Sgutheast Aa f < 
















-mailed to “the Saine address: : 
5 US$48. 00'per st 
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Magazine subscriptions 
O Individual Tate. One year (9 issues) US$38 
Insututional rate One year (9 issues) US$59 





Audiccassettes (US$9.95 each) 

O Vol 1 “The Soviet Collapse” (Sold Out) 

O Vol 2 “Chma ‘Rising A Superpower Awakes” 
O Vol 3 “The Fundamentalist Challenge 

-ın the Middle East” ; Š 
O Vol 4 “Lann America Open for Busmess?” 
O Vol 5 “The Cold War Beginnings” 

O Vol 6 “The Pacafic Century?" 

O Wel. 7 “The Global Economy” 

O Vol 8 “Narcopolitics” 

O Vol 9 “Terronsm and September uw ot 

















Binders 
O Current History Binders US$15.95 cach 
Please send me binders...r; 





= “ai xf. y 


rr 
META 


soru 


- Current History Binders 


4 
E] 
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" Issues Available-in Bulk: ‘or Single Copy ` : 
"Current Histor öffers speciál discoutits for orders of 10 or more eee ‘of the same. issue, 
and for 10 or more ame o to the same.address.” : 


z k 12/05- Global‘Tręñds, "2006 


To 


A sturdy, hardcover binder will 
protect Current History for permanent 
reference. The easy-to-use binder holds 
a year of Current History securely m 
place over flexible steel rods US$15.95 ' 


Call and place your order TOLL-FREE, ' 
1-800-726-4464 ae 
(9am-5pm EST weekclays in the US) ne 
For American Express, VISA, or MasterCard ordi, 
Visit Current History on the Web: its 
www.currenthistory.com i pa 














-2005-2006. Series 5 ue 
9s: ~ _ China and. East Asia -- 
“10/052 ` Russia and, Eurasia ` K 
“05 = ‘Europe * rare 


106 =- -The Middle’ East 
- Sds = 5 Woinen in, ‘the World’ 


- 4106: — The Rise öfAsia ee 
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"2064-2005 ‘siviegs 
9/4 := - China and ist Asia” 
ee -Russia‘and Eurasia * 

H04- Europe’: or = 
12042 ? The World:: 2005 -` 

+: 1/05- -— The Middle-East - i 
“9705 — Latin America” BA 









`~ Regiona! & Country Sets a 
Please send me the sets listed below See list above ` 


_ Bulk purchase or single copy of issue 


pan 























1 9 17 25 
2 10 18 26 
3 i 19 27 
4 f 12 20 
5 13 21 
é „14 22 
7L 15 23 
8 16 24 
Please sand me the quantity of issues listed by date below 
9/04 4/05 2/06 12/06___ 
10/04 5/05 3% 
11/04 9/05 4/06 2/07 
12/04 10/05 5/05 wm 
1/05 11/05, 9/06 _ A/T 
2/05 12/05, lo/os__ 5/07 __ 
3/05 1/06 _1 Nfs. 


Send this completed form along with check to: 
Current History Magazine 
4225 Main St, Philadelphia, PA 19127 © 215-4824464 


7, Fox 215-482-9923 


